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Embellished with Representations of several LEatTHERN Jerrons from Terouenne, 
and an AnciENT VESSEL found in Picardy. 





Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 


HEREWITH I forward you draw- 
ings of several curious pieces found 
some time since in France. They 
were dug up on the site of the an- 
cient town of Terouenne (the Morino- 
rum Civitas of the Romans), which 
was razed to the ground by our Henry 
the Eighth. They are of leather, and 
vary but little in thickness, which, in 
the largest, does not exceed that of 
our penny piece. They have, if I 
may be atlowed to use the term, no 
reverses, nor is the leather dressed on 
that side as on the other ; but there is 
no appearance of their having been 
used as buttons or ornaments, no 
traces of a shank being perceptible. 
I shall be glad to know the opinion of 
your readers respecting these curious 
pieces. I confess myself unable to 
explain, or even to guess, at their 
origin; and, though we have all heard 
of leather money, I cannot look upon 
these as intended for coin. 

The subjects of Nos. 1, 2, and 5, 
are female heads, and the costume 
certainly bears some resemblance to 
that of the time of Henry the Eighth. 
The armour in the bust on No. 10 is 
very like that of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who assisted our Henry in his 
French war; but then the helmet is 
unlike those of that period, and re- 
sembles more the fanciful figures of 
Holbein and Van Leyden, who, in 
some of their designs, mingled Roman 
and Greek costume with that of the 
fourteenth century. No. 13 is remark- 
able as being a copy of the obverse side 
of one of the denarii of Cesar. Some 
may be inclined to consider them as 
siege-pieces ; for pieces of pasteboard 
were used by the Dutch for that pur- 
pose at a later period ; but then there 
are no numerals or other marks indi- 
cating their value. However, whether 
intended as money, or its representa- 
tive, or jettons, they appear to me 
worthy the attention of the curious. 

The ancient vessel (fig. 14.) was 
discovered about twelve months since 
by a labourer at plough in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Boulogne. The piesent 
possessor thinks it isa “‘ porridge-pot,”” 
and that it was suspended over a table 
with a lamp beneath, to keep the con- 
tents warm. A vessel of this descrip- 
tion was in use in Holland and the 
Netherlands many years ago. ~ From 
the curvature of its spouts, it cannot 
be a lamp. 

Several dishes were discovered at 
the same time; but they are not of a 
peculiar shape. They have the letters 
J. B. onthem in the Black Letter cha- 
racter, something in the style of those 
of the time of Henry the Eighth. 

Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 


oe 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 20. 
TO whose fostering protection should 
the records of a century expired, be so 
properly entrusted as yourself? Meet- 
ing with the following article in the 
Times of Dec. 7, I am induced to ask 
preservation for it more certain than a 
diurnal can be expected toe promise, 
by giving it a place in your columns. 
A few notes are added, for which the 
unknown writer must not be respon- 

sible, but Yours, &c. H. 


Hundredth Anniversary of the Opening 
of Covent-Garden Theatre. 

The present year is distinguished by 
two very remarkable centenaries con- 
nected with the public amusements of 
the metropolis, viz. the opening of 
Vauxhall-Gardens upon the modern 
plan, by Jonathan Tyers, on the even- 
ing of June 7, 1732, with a Ridotto al 
Fresco ; and the original opening of a 
Theatre Royal in Covent-garden, on 
Thursday, the 7th of the following 
December.* As every generation should 





* Though the history of the stage be 
silent as to the existence of any theatre in 
Covent-garden before that erected by 
Rich, yet the late Mr. Richardson, of 
the Piazza Coffee-house, was in posses- 
sion of a ticket on which were the words 
“For the music at the Playhouse in 
Covent-Garden, Tuesday March the 6th, 
1704."—J. J. Smith’s Additional Plates 
to the Antiquities of Westminster. Times. 
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make the most of such great anniver- 
saries, which it can reasonably hope to 
see but once, our readers; we doubt 
not, will be duly grateful to us for the 
following almost entirely novel par- 
ticulars respecting the latter centenary, 
even the very year of which is gene- 
rally mis-stated. Before Christopher 
Rich was forcibly ejected from Drury- 
lane playhouse, Nov. 22, 1709, he 
possessed a lease, at a low rent, of the 
old deserted theatre erected by Sir 
William Davenant in Little Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, with the patent granted to 
him by Charles II. On the strength 
of these he slowly began to build a 
new theatre about the same site in 
Portugal-row, the remains of which 
are now occupied by Messrs. Spode 
and Copeland, as a warehouse, his 
architect being James Shepherd, who 
had also erected the playhouse in 
Goodman’s-fields. Christopher Rich 
died Nov. 4, 1714, a short time before 
the new edifice was finished; and it 
was therefore opened on the following 
December 18th, with the Recruiting 
Officer, by his son, John Rich,* the 
famous Harlequin, and the great father 
of pantomime, spectacle, and stage- 
splendours in England, at once the 
Bologna and the Farley of his day. 
This species of entertainment he car- 
ried to a higher degree of perfection 
than had ever been witnessed before ; 
and from the very great success he met 
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with, and feeling at the same time that 
his present house was too contracted 
for the full display of his peculiar 
talent, he resolved to put in execution 
a plan which he had for some time 
contemplated—the erection of a theatre 
upon a larger scale than any then ex- 
isting. In 1730 he began to raise 
subscriptions for it by publicly exhibit- 
ing the designs of Mr. Shepherd, his 
architect, and stating the principal 
features of his scheme. 

A space of ground at the back of 
Bow-street, Covent-garden,t was se- 
lected as a spot well fitted for the 
structure, it being then occupied only 
by some old buildings, said to have 
formed part of the ancient convent f 
whence that part of London originally 
derived its name, which had been left 
standing by Inigo Jones when he con- 
structed the piazza and colonnade in 
1633. The.design seems to have re- 
ceived immediate encouragement, since 
Read’s Weekly Journal or British Ga- 
zetteer of Saturday, January 16th, 
1731, states that the subscriptions 
then exceeded 6,000/., that the build- 
ing would speedily be begun, and that 
the design had met with universal 
approval. It is added that the old 
house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields was to 
be disposed of to the Crown for the 
Commissioners of the Stamp-duties. 
A removal of the old buildings was 
commenced in February, and the next 





* The theatre was opened Dec. 18, by Messrs. John and Christopher Mosyer 








Rich, sons of the late Christopher Rich, who took the patent (granted by Charles 
II. to Sir W. Davenant and Mr. Killigrew, united to Sir W. Davenant in 1682) and 
other properties under the will of their father. The receipt on the first night was 
1432, a sum not exceeded during the season except upon the performance of the 
«« Island Princes” by the command of his Majesty, and a few benefit nights, where 
tickets being calculated as money, that might be disposed of in part at under prices, 
leaves the amount uncertain. 

+ There can be no doubt that in Bow-street a building or large room was well 
known and frequented, as a place of public amusement, for many years before the 
building of the theatre commenced. In 1690 Mr. Franks had a “ Concert of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, at the two Goiden Balls at the upper end of Bow-street.” 
In February 1691, this entertainment was removed next “ Bedfordgate in Charles 
Street: ” but again advertised in 17]0 and 1711. In 1718, (at a period when lesser 
stars had to compete with the combination of musical talent, leading names, and occa- 
sional novelty of an Italian singer, usually brought forward at Stationers’ Hall, at 
York Buildings, and other places .of attraction,) we find a concert at the “ Golden 
Balls in Hart-street, at the upper end of Bow-street,” advertised 4 Feb. 1712 “ for 
the entertainment of the Prince Eugene.” Whether this place of public resort was 
afterwards razed to the ground, and the site formed any part of that used for the 
theatre, is uncertain.. To the above concert, Mr. Richardson’s ticket probably referred, 
though he placed strong reliance upon the word ‘playhouse;’ which might locally 
mean “ Punch’s Theatre, under the Little Piazza,” or even Drury Lane Theatre, 
that being occasionally called the playhouse in Covent Garden, but more frequently 
in Brydges-street. 

$ There never was any convent on this spot. The site of Covent Garden was a 
garden of the Abbey of Westminster; whence its name. 
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notice appears in the Daily Advertiser 
of Tuesday, March 2d, announcing 
that ‘‘the new theatre which is to be 
built in Covent-garden will be after 
the model of the Opera-house in the 
Haymarket, and by the drawing that 
has been approved of for the same, it 
is said it will exceed the Opera-house 
in magnificence of structure.” Pass- 
ing over a mere newspaper report that 
Gibbs was intended to be the architect 
of both the theatre and the church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, we find by 
the Daily Advertiser, of Thursday, 
April the 29th, ‘‘that a great number of 
workmen are daily employed in dig- 
ging the foundation near Covent-gar- 
den, on which a new playhouse is to 
be very speedily built for Mr. Rich, 
the master of the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, notwithstanding 
the various reports to the contrary.” 
No: doubt in these rumours the wish 
was father to the report; but that the 
works continued to advance prospe- 
rously, is proved by the same paper of 
Friday, August the 6th ; which states 
that ‘the new Theatre building near 
Covent-garden for Mr. Rich, is carry- 
ing on with such expedition and dili- 
gence, there being a great number of 
hands employed therein, that it is 
thought it will be completely finished 
and ready to receive his audience next 
winter. Several persons of distinction 
resort thither daily to view the said 
works, and seem much pleased with 
the performance.” This expectation, 
however, was disappointed; partly, 
perhaps, from the want of sufficient 
funds; but it is also probable that 
much of the subsequent delay was 
occasioned by the following notice of 
an accident which affected the security 
of the building : it appeared in Read’s 
Weekly Journal for Saturday, Novem- 
ber the 6th,—‘‘ Last Tuesday great 
part of the roof of the new playhouse 
which is building near Covent-garden 
fell in, when several of the men that 
were at work had their limbs broken, 
and one had his skull fractured, and 
died in about eight hours after.” A 
more favourable and perhaps more 
accurate account appeared in the Grub- 
street Journal of the following Thurs- 
day, which stated that ‘‘as the work- 
men were raising one of the rafters, 
the tackling breaking, it fell on the 
main beams, and threw down one man, 
who is since dead, and another was 
slightly hurt; but no damage what- 
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ever happened to the roof or any-othe™ 
part of the building.” 

It will easily be supposed that Rich 
now confidently expected to open for 
the winter season of 1732 in the new 
building ; and therefore, on closing at 
the Portugal-row house on Friday, 
June 2, in that year, his advertisement 
concludes with “ being the last time 
of the company’s acting in that the- 
atre.”” When the time of opening ar- 
rived, however, this anticipation was 
again disappointed, since, in the Daily 
Journal for Monday, September 18, 
the following demi-official communica- 
tion was inserted :—‘‘ We hear that 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Lambert have 
been employed some time in painting 
the scenes for the new theatre in 
Covent-garden ; and that Signor Ami- 
coni, who painted the Lord Tanker- 
ville’s excellent staircase in St. James’s- 
square, is to show his art in the ceiling 
of that theatre; and in order thereto 
hath prepared a design, in which 
Apollo is represented in an assembly 
of the Muses dignifying Shakspeare 
with the laurel; and as the several 
hands employed require some time 
further to execute their undertakings, 
we are informed the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields will be opened in a few 
days ; it being determined not to act 
in that of Covent-garden till the de- 
corations are quite finished.” The old 
theatre accordingly opened September 
22, with Hamlet. 

At length the new edifice was com- 
pletely ready, and was even intended 
to be opened on the 27th of November, 
though the following lines, which then 
appeared, or some other unknown 
cause, deferred the time for a few 
days longer. 


Thespis, the first of the dramatic race, 

Stroll'd in a cart, for gain, from place to 
place: 

His actors rude, his profits came but slow 

The poet he and master of the show. 

To raise attention he employ’d his art 

To build another, and more costly, cart; 

New asses he procured to drag the load, 

And gain’d the shouts of boys upon the 
road. 

Awhile the gay machine attention drew, 

The people throng’d because the sight was 
new ; 

Thither they hurried once, and went no 
more, 

For all his actors they had seen before ; 

And what it was they wish’d no more to 
see — 

The application, Lun, is left to thee.” 
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Lun was the feigned name of John 
Rich,* under which he performed Har- 
lequin in his own pantomimes. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything 
more simple and unostentatious than 
the advertisement for the original open- 
ing of the New Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden ; since, from the plainness of 
its language, it might be supposed 
that the house had been familiar to 
the town for the last half-dozen sea- 
sons. And though this part of the 
18th century was by no means defi- 
cient in the art of writing flourishing 
advertisements, and though advertise- 
ments of a moderate length were then 
admitted into the principal papers 
“fat 2s. each!” yet those announce- 
ments which might be reasonably ex- 
pected to have the most extraordinary 
display are, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished by their simplicity. Thus, 
after Tyers had so richly and beauti- 
fully decorated Vauxhall, aided by the 
united pencils of Hogarth and Hay- 
man, the public is informed of its 
opening in so unceremonious a man- 
ner, that some persons still doubt if 
the following earliest known advertise- 
ment be actually the first. ‘‘ At the 
particular desire of several persons of 
quality. At Spring Gardens, Vaux- 
hall, on Wednesday next, being the 
7th of June, 1732, will be the Ridotte 
al’Fresco. The dvors to be opened at 
4 o’clock at night. No persons what- 
ever will be admitted with swords, or 
without printed tickets.¢’’ Even the 
known opening advertisement of Rich’s 
new theatre in Portugal-row is equally 
plain, it being only as follows :—‘‘ By 
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the company of comedians under let- 
ters patent granted by King Charles ll. 
At the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
to-morrow, being Saturday, the 18th 
of December, 1714, will be acted a 
comedy called the Recruiting Officer. 
Beginning exactly at 6. No person to 
be admitted behind the scenes, nor any 
money to be returned after the curtain 
is drawn up.”’ The flowers of adver- 
tisement-eloquence were therefore in 
those days to be found principally in 
the notices of Winstanley’s Water- 
tre, Pinchbeck’s Mechanism, Fawkes’s 
Sleight of Hand, and the “‘ great thea- 
trical booths” of Bartholomew and 
Southwark fairs; and after the pre- 
ceding curious instances of simple an- 
nouncement, it is not surprising to 
find the opening advertisement of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre as unostentatious 
as the following :— 

‘*By the Company of Comedians. 
At the Theatre Royal in Covent-gar- 
den, on ‘Fhursday next, being the 7th 
day of December, will be revived a 
comedy called The Way of the World, 
written by Mr, Congreve. The clothes, 
scenes, and decorations, entirely new. 
And, on account of the great demand 
for places, the pit and boxes, by de- 
sire, will be laid together at 5s., gal- 
lery 2s., upper gallery 1s. And to 
prevent the scenes being crowded, the 
stage half a guinea. N.B. All persons 
who want places are desired to send 
to the stage-door (the passage from 
Bow-street leading to it), where at- 
tendance will be given, and places 
kept for the following nights as usual.’” 
In illustration of this advertisement 








* © Harlequin by Mr. Lun,” was the common playhouse announcement, but on what 








circumstance that name was adopted by JohnjRich is unknown. His brother appears, 
from a register kept by him, to have probably taken some part in the house regulations 
and never acted; though certain nights were considered the joint benefit of the bro- 
thers.—The name of Woodward was at that time inserted in the bills of Drury-lane 
Theatre, as performing Harlequin. The popularity of Rich occasioned Vander 
Gucht to engrave a scene print with the distich 

Shakspeare, Rowe, Jonson, uow are quite undone. 

These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Lun! 

+ The puff (an evil without cure) of Tyers, was the time-serving one in the 
prefixture to the advertisement ‘‘ at the particular desire of several persons of quality,” 
and the admission was one guinea, for which three ferry-boats were to attend at 
Westminster and Lambeth gratis. The lure did not answer—“there was not half 
the company as was expected.”—In 1713 Nestor Ironside, to burlesque the puff of 
Nicolini Haym, “of great merit and skill in his profession, accompanied with so 
much modesty,” who announced a concert at Hickford’s Dancing Room by the Hay- 
market, directed his printer to insert Haym’s advertisement ‘with all the stars, dag- 
gers, hands, turned commas, and Nota Bene’s which he had in the house,” and to 
adorn it with ‘“*two line Great Primer, two line English, double Pica, Paragon, 
Great Primer, English, Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer, Brevier, Nonpareil, and 
Pearl Letters.” See Guardian No. 3] and 32. 
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it may be observed, that in the old 
English theatres, even down to those 
of the 18th century, some of the su- 
perior places consisted of seats erected 
on the stage, or chairs set in front of 
the curtain, which, in 1733, were at 
Drury-lane Theatre converted into 
stage-boxes. It may also be noticed, 
that, from the situation of the Covent- 
garden house, the two entrances lead- 
ing to it were approached by long 
covered passages ; one of them running 
out of Bow-street, as mentioned in the 
advertisement, and the other being the 
eastern colonnade of Covent-garden pi- 
azza, at the end of which was a mag- 
nificent arched doorway, with columns 
and enrichments of the Ionic order. 
It is towards this entrance that Ho- 
garth’s caricature of ‘‘Rich’s Glory, 
or his Triumphant entry into Covent- 
garden,” represents the procession ad- 
vancing. This print has been usually 
erroneously dated 1728, but actually 
refers to Rich’s removal to the new 
theatre in 1732. 

There are but few materials now 
known to be extant descriptive of the 
original interior of this theatre; but 
the well-known view of the stage 
during a riot in 1763, before any consi- 
derable alteration was made, shows 
that it was small, that the fronts of 
the boxes were flat, that there were 
twisted double branches with candles 
against the pilasters, that there were 
not any foot-lights, but that the stage 
was illuminated by four hoops of can- 
dles, surmounted by a crown hung 
from the borders; that on each side 
of the stage was an ornamented pedes- 
tal, with painted figures of Tragedy 
and Comedy; and that the orchestra 
was of a bowed form, narrower than 
the house, and adapted for about a 
dozen or twenty musicians. 


Garden Theatre, 1732. 589 


Though the piece with which the 
house opened had been on the stage 
ever since 1700, yet the novelty of the 
building caused it to be performed 
alone, and the admission-money to be 
the highest of first night prices.* On 
the second night, however, there were 
added ‘‘a new prologue to the town, 
and several entertainments of danc- 
ing ;”’ but the address was spoken 
for three evenings only, and on De- 
cember 11 the theatre was opened 
at common prices. The cast of the 
comedy was—Fainall, Quin; Wit- 
wou’d, Chapman; Sir Wilful Wit- 
wou’d, Hippesley; Mirabel, Ryan ; 
Petulant, Neale; Waitwell, Penketh- 
man; Lady Wishfor’t, Mrs. Egleton ; 
Millament, Mrs. Younger; Mrs. Mar- 
wood, Mrs. Hallam ; and Foible, Mrs. 
Stevens. 

The number of nights of performing 
during the first season appears to have 
been about 123,+ the theatre closing 
June 1. The principal pieces were 
comedy and opera; but several trage- 
dies were also presented, and on Feb- 
ruary the 25th Macbeth is announced, 
“with all the usual flyings, sinkings, 
and decorations proper to the play.” 
On December the 16th Miss Norsa 
made a very successful appearance in 
the Beggars’ Opera, which was played 
for 20 successive nights, during which 
time the other performers of the thea- 
tre re-opened the old house in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and remained there 
till the run was over, They returned 
again on January the llth, 1733, 
which perhaps gave rise to the very 
general error that Rich’s company did 
not open Covent-garden until that 
year. One of the principal novelties 
of the season was Gay’s Opera of 
Achilles, t <‘ with new habits, scenes, 
&c.”’ which was produced February 10, 





* The common popular effect of a new 


Theatre opening, does not appear to have 





been attended with the usual advantage on this occasion ; the receipt was only 1105i., 
and on the following evening still less, not exceeding 61 7s. 6d. That sum was 
very little encreased until Dec. 16., the first night of acting there the Beggars’ Opera, 
Polly by Miss Norsa, when the receipts were 108/. 4s.—the second night 1222. 11s.— 
a sum never after realized on any night during the time it was performed. Some 
account of Miss Norsa, with a portrait, was given by the late Mr. Waldron in the 
Shaksperean Miscellany, 1802, 4to. What made, adopting the old pun, Gay-rich, 
was the benefit nights on the performance of the Beggars’ Opera. The copyright, with 
that of fifty fables written by him, were sold to Jacob Tonson and John Watts for 
94/. 10s., under agreement of Feb. 6, 1727. 

+ About six times in the season the house was visited by royalty; and, at the 
close, the young company acted sixteen nights, making the whole season 121 nights. 

¢ Gay died Dec. 1732; and on the 10th of February following, there was first 
produced his opera of Achilles, which with the Beggars’ Opera performed the same 
evening at Drury-lane Theatre, produced 207/. 11s. 6d.; andon the third night, forthe 
benefit of the sisters of the author, 153/. 12s. The first three benefit nights realized 
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and played for eighteen successive 
nights, when the other performers 
again removed to Portugal-row. Be- 
sides these pieces, the most remark- 
aole of the season were “an Italian 
night-scene, called the Cheats, or the 
Tavern Bilkers, in a dialogue between 
Harlequin, Punch, and Scaramouch;’’* 
Harlequin by Mr. Lun; a new farce, 
April the 28th, called The Mock Law- 
yer ;+ and The Rape of Helen, another 
new farce, May 19. Shirley’s Parri- 
cide has also been mentioned as one of 
the novelties of the first season, but it 
certainly never appeared at that time. 
There was not any new pantomine at 
Covent-garden this season. Perhaps 
it will be curious to notice, in con- 
nexion with these early performances, 
that in J. T. Smith’s interesting plan 
of Covent-garden, contained in the 
additional plates to his Antiquities of 
Westminster, there is a copy of an 
order to the new theatre for the fourth 
night after the opening, in the follow- 
ing words—‘‘ Mr. Wood, let two ladies 
into the front boxes:—The Orphan. 
Yours, Joun Ricnu. Monday, Dec. 
iith, 1732.”’ 

It has been already seen that there 
was some hostile feeling towards the 
“theatre in Covent-garden, and the 
managers Of Drury-lane evinced a 
rather illiberal rivalry towards it from 
the very first announcement of its 
opening. The Way of the World was 
immediately brought out at that house, 
and performed the same evening the 
new theatre opened, and the night pre- 
vious. On December 13 The True and 
Ancient History of King Lear and his 
Three Daughters, at Covent-garden, 
was opposed by Henry VIII., with the 
Coronation of Anne Boleyn, at Drury- 
lane; and when The Beggars’ Opera 
was announced for the 16th, it was 
immediately brought out at the other 
house the same evening. The news- 
paper notices of the Royal visits to 
Covent-garden, however, state the 
complete success and applause with 
which the establishment was honoured 
by the whole of the public. 

—@— 


On Compounds in the English Language. 


[vou. cll. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere. 


I WISH Dr. Bosworth every success 
with his Anglo-Saxon Grammar. A 
more common cultivation of the Gothic 
tongues would tend, [ think, to check 
the growing corruption of our own; 
by showing how it may be enriched 
from itself, and therefore how little 
need we have of borrowing from Greek 
and Latin. Upon this subject I have 
offered you a few thoughts before, but 
I would still, by your kind permis- 
sion, follow it a little further. 

The arguments in favour of the cor- 
ruptions must, I think, be one or some 
of the following. 

Ist. That we have not English 
equals to the words borrowed: or, 

2d. That the borrowed words are 
more meaning or more elegant than 
the English equals; or, 

3d. That the use of Latin or Greek 
English distinguishes the learned from 
the ignorant. _Each of which argu- 
ments I will examine singly. 

Now the first is not founded on 
strict truth, since we have English 
words equal to some we have borrow- 
ed, such as—yearly, annual; under- 
ground, subterranean; bodily, cor- 
poral; heavenly, celestial; behead, to 
decapitate ; follow, to pursue; fore- 
tell, to predict ; brotherhood, frater- 
nity; Almighty, Omnipotent; over- 
hang, impend; and others. 

But that the argument may stand 
good, it must be shown not only that 
we have no English equals to the 
words borrowed, but that such could 
not be made: and this has never been 
done. The truth is, that, till lately, 
the learned commonly studied few 
other languages but the Latin and 
Greek ; and thus, knowing little of the 
Gothic languages, and therefore not 
understanding the nature and powers 
of the Saxon part of the English, they 
neglected it as a useless relic of a rude 
tongue, of which nothing could be 
made; and, as extending science 
brought in a need of new words, they 
took them from those two great 
tongues of antiquity, when they might 





together 4651. 2s. 6d.. But such has ever been the uncertainty of public taste and thea- 
trical exhibitions, that-the house was ‘dismissed’ the 9th of May on the same opera. 
* On Jan. 23 the Tavern Bilkers was performed after the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and produced 1197. Os. 6d. ; and, after the same play, ov May 19, the Rape 
of Helen, for the benefit of the author, having in money and tickets 1032 8s. 6d. 
+ 27 April. after the Old Bachelor, the Mock Lawyer, for the benefit of the 
author (Mr. Philips); money 444 7s. 6d. Tickets 32/. 7s.—Not repeated until the 


following season. 
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have made them from simples of their 
own. We know that the Latin and 
Greek have a fine aptness for forming 
compounds, a quality that is not 
wanting in the English language, or 
in any other; as may be shown by 
hundreds of examples in any self-in- 
riched tongue, Gothic, Sclavonic, or 
otherwise. 

Little objection can be made to 
such compounds as ironmonger, hay- 
maker, afterthought, overflow, under- 
mine, selflove, penknife, eyclid; and 
even if it were shown that English 
simples would not blend well, the 
great superiority of the Latin and 
Greek would not be wholly set up; 
for neither did the simples of those 
languages blend well in their proper 
shapes, and to make well-sounding 
compounds, they were softened down 
by having their latter letters altered 
or taken away: and with a trimming 
of this kind, the simples of any other 
language would make good compounds 
too. Instances of what I mean are 
found in occurro for obcurro ; impossi- 
bilis for inpossibilis; aufero, abfero ; 
ascendo, adscando; simplex from sine 
plica ; Eipnvoroéw for Eipnynvrorée ; 
Mnrpémodts for Mytrnprodis ; ovoetpa- 
ti@tns for cvvorpati@rns, and others. 

In my former papers | have shown 
that English compounds might be 
made from patterns already in being ; 
and I would here offer a few more. 

Lorn, as we have it in lovelorn, is a 
participle of the old Saxon verb, to 
lose ; as verlohren is in German : hence 
we may have 

Waylorn, having lost one’s way. 

Glorylorn, having lost one’s glory. 

Reasonlorn, having lost one’s reason. 

Childlorn, having lost a child. 

Mastlorn, having lost a mast. 

Hopelorn, having lost hope, &c. 

Fare is from the old verb to go (in 
German fahren), and means a going, 
or going; as fare, a going; thorough- 
fare, a going through: so that land- 
faring, going by land ; airfaring, going 
in a balloon; are quite as good Eng- 
lish as is seafaring or wayfaring.— 
Dom in kingdom, and doom, are from 
an old verb, meaning to judge or rule ; 
still found in Danish, as démmer— 
“«med hvad dom I démme,’”’ &c. ‘* with 
what judgment ye judge,”’ &c.; so that 
the jurisdiction of a chief, mayor, com- 
missioner, or maséer, is as fitly a chief- 
dom, mayordom, commissionerdom, or 
masterdom ; as that of a king is a king- 
dom. 
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We may make many meaning and 
useful adjectives by the help of the 
word rich, as the Germans do; as 

Shiprich, having much shipping. 

Landrich, having much territory. 

Minerich, having many mines. 

Fruitrich, producing much fruit. 

Spicerich, producing many spices. 

Wordrich, copious in words, &c. 

But it is useless to multiply exam- 
ples. It may be said with safety that 
good English compounds might be 
made for every case in which they 
might be needed. 

We now come to the second argu- 
ment, that the borrowed words are 
more meaning or more elegant than 
the English equals; the first part of 
which may be soon answered. To 
think that words of another tongue 
should be more meaning to an Eng- 
lishman than those of his own is ab- 
surd: compounds made from simples 
which he does know, must surely be 
more meaning than those made from 
such as he does not know. Even to 
the learned such words as the follow- 
ing can only be equally meaning with 
the English ones put against them, 
since they are compounded of the very 
same simples :—anthropophagi, man- 
eaters ; precursor, forerunner ; malevo- 
lence, illwill; mediterranean, midland. 

The question of elegance is rather 
more weighty ; but it must be allow- 
ed that loftiness and elegance do not 
consist so much in words as in 
thoughts. <A set of common confused 
ideas uttered in fine words, will no 
more make a noble speech or writing, 
than a boy’s scrawl filled up with 
bright colours will make a fine pic- 
ture. The fittest words one can use 
to utter a series of thoughts, are those 
that will give those thoughts and no- 
thing more. The elegance of an ex- 
pression is in its shape rather than in 
its sound; and it is therefore the 
Italians say that to speak good Ita- 
lian there should be “una Lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana,’’ because 
the Tuscan syntax is more elegant 
than the Roman, though the accent is 
much less so. Such an expression as 
“‘to see with half an eye,’’ would be 
low in any language; because it 
would be impossible to see at all with 
half an eye, and because the image it 
offers the mind, that of a man looking 
at something with only half an eye in 
his head, is ridiculous. 

In comparing a few expressions, in 
which Latin verbs are used, with the 
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like expressions as they are shaped by 
the common people, we shall see that 
if the Latin verbs make the former the 
more elegant, it is only in sound, since 
they are compounded of the very same 
simples that are found in the latter. 
Vulgar.—I am not to be put upon. 
Elegant.—I am not to be imposed 
(im-pono) upon. 

Here, since im means upon, and 
pono, to put ; imposed means put upon. 
So that the more elegant expression is, 
in truth,‘ I amnot to be put upon upon.” 

I looked out for you. 

I expected (looked out, ex specto) you. 

I saw the upshut. 

I saw the conclusion (shutting to- 
gether, con-claudo). 

He was cast down. 

He was dejected (cast down, de jacto). 

He ran into debt. 

He incurred (ran into, in curro) debts. 

I set myself against it. 

I opposed (set against, ob pono) it. 

It was put out for sale. 

lt was exposed (put out, ex pono) for sale. 

He stood to it that, &c. 

He insisted on it that, &c. (insisted 
on, stood on on). 

Now I do not bring forward these 
words to show they are useless, nor 
do I want to see them put out of the 
language, I only wish to show that 
borrowed compounds are often not so 
much more elegant than the English 
equals, as many bare English scholars 
may think. 

The style of Addison in the Spec- 
tator is much less latinized than that 
of writers of our own time, and yet 
the great latinizer of the English lan- 
guage, Dr. Johnson, records his sense 
ef its elegance by observing that 
«* whoever will attain an English style, 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.” 

Few men will say that Byron has 
spoilt his poems by using many old 
English words which others would 
have rejected; nor is it, I think, the 
opinion of the learned that our version 
of the Bible would be bettered by 
being latinized into the language of 
modern writers ; and if it would not, 
I infer that pure English is as fit for 
lofty subjects as the latinized. 

But allowing even that every bor- 
rowed word, Latin, Greek, or French, 
adds to the elegance of English; yet, 
what we gain in elegance, we lose in 
purity and regularity ; and those things 
are of value as well as the former : for, 
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if they are not, then Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries would be as fine a composi- 
tion turned into law Latin (in which 
we find shopa for a shop; laga, for 
law ; messuagium, house, &c.), as they 
are written by the General himself ; 
and Virgil would lose nothing of his 
loftiness by being turned into Maca- 
ronic verse. Whereas we know that 
Macaronic Latin affects us in no other 
way but in that of making us laugh : 
and as English words latinized make 
Macaronic Latin, so Latin ones an- 
glicised are Macaronic English. 

But the learned, in their earnest- 
ness to inrich our language, have 
brought in words for which we have 
scarcely any use—which are scarcely 
ever wanted. How often do we use 
such as ponderal, sciolous, anthropophy, 
pregustation, preoccupate, prescind, 
transfretation? Are poets killed so 
often that we want the word vaticide? 
Or is venetate often used for the verb 
to poison ? or what great difference is 
there between a spherule and a globule? 

The third argument (for I have 
heard it used) deserves but little no- 
tice. In the first place it savours of 
vanity, and ip the next it is weak. If 
it be allowed, then our eastern scholars 
may inrich our tongue by words from 
the Chinese, Turkish, or Hindoostanee, 
to place it still higher above common 
understanding. But the ignorant will 
always distinguish themselves by their 
ignorance; for, though German is a 
self-derived language, the common 
people do not speak it correctly, any 
more than those of England do English. 

Some object that the English has 
too many monosyllables to be fit for 
a grave or lofty style; but the roots of 
all languages are chiefly monosyllables. 
English compounds would not be mo- 
nosyllables. 

Having examined the arguments as 
I intended, I would now add a few 
thoughts that have occurred to me 
while writing. The first is, that many 
words borrowed from the Latin and 
Greek are badly chosen or compound- 
ed, since they do not mean exactly 
what they should. 

Perambulator, for instance, is the 
name of an instrument that moves on 
a wheel; though I do not think a 
Roman would have used the verb am- 
bulo for such a motion as that: am- 
bulo, to walk, seems to have ambo in 
it, alluding to the two legs. 

Arithmeticians again talk of reduc- 
tion ascending; though we know re 
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means backward, or downward; so that 
a reduction ascending is really a bring- 
ang downwards upwards. This is like 
the conjunction disjunctive of Gramma- 
rians, an absurdity; for a disjoining 
cannot be a joining together. It might 
be more fitly called an oppositionat 
conjunction. 

Dis is often used for de, as in dis- 
Franchise, for defranchise ; disjoin for 
dejoin ; disrobe for derobe ; disembogue ; 
and others: on which see a note in 
Cassan’s ‘‘Lives of the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells,” p. 161. The French, 
it is true, use the s in these cases, but 
they also use the e, so that their des is 
still the Latin de, with an s for sound- 
sake. In disembogue, bogue is from 
the Italian bocca, mouth ; embogue (im- 
doccare) is to put into one’s mouth; 
de embogue is the opposite, to put out 
of one’s mouth. Dis means about in 
different directions. 

Subscription is often unfitly used 
for contribution ; when an object is 
written on paper, and people write 
their names underneath, with the sum 
they mean to give towards it, they 
subscribe ; but giving money without 
underwriting one’s name, is not a sub- 
scription. 

Proscription is used for an oullawry, 
or a doom to death, whereas it rightly 
means only an offering money in 
newspapers or handbills for the taking 
offenders. When such persons among 
the Romans had withdrawn them- 
selves, and could not be found, their 
names, with the sums offered for their 
apprehension, were written in the 
Capitol ; and they were then very fitly 
said to be proscripti (pro, for, scribo, 
to write), written for. 

The adjective ending en, equal to 
the Latin eus, as golden, aureus; 
wooden, ligneus ; woollen, made of 
wool; linen, made of lin (flax) ; is quite 
neglected by the learned, though the 
common people still use it regularly. 
Nor do I know why it should be less 
elegant to say a silken apron, than a 
woollen cloth, or to talk of a floweren 
wreath, a strawen bonnet, or a metalen 
spring, than of the golden age. The 
ending cannot he wholly useless, since 
it makes the adjective different from 
the noun. <A woodhouse is rightly a 
house for wood, and a woodenhouse 
ong made of wood; a paper bag, a bag 
for papers, and a papern bag, one 
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made of paper; an iron tool, one for 
working in iron, and an ironen tool 
one of iron, and so on. 

There is a class of English nouns 
made from verbs by changing the 
hard sound of & in the latter, into the 
soft one of eh, as 

from bake, comes batch ; 


wake, watch ; 

break, breach ; 

speak, speech ; 

stick, stitch ; 

strike, streech (as in 


selling by séreech measure). 

According to this analogy, as much 
lime as is slaked at once, would be a 
slatch, and as much of any thing as is 
taken at once, would be a ¢ach. 

After reading all these observations, 
Mr. Urban, some of your readers may 
be ready to ask whether I would alter 
the English tongue so much as to put 
out every Greek, Latin, and French 
word, and take a Saxon one in its 
stead. Surely not. It is neither pos- 
sible, nor to be wished. I mean to 
show that it might be much purer and 
yet not less elegant than it is now, 
and that there is no need of corrupt- 
ing it further. I could wish the learned 
to study the nature and power, and 
learn the value of the Saxon ground- 
work of our tongue, which we know 
was so little understood a century or 
two since, that writers of that time, 
thinking the s of the possessive case a 
corruption of his, and wishing to be 
quite correct, wrote John his book, and 
Peter his horse, an error which, if 
they had known any thing of the Teu- 
tonic tongues, and had allowed them 
to have a genitive case as well as the 
Latin, they might not have made. 

The English are a great nation; 
and, as an Englishman, I am sorry 
that we have not a language of our 
own; but that whenever we happen 
to conceive a thought above that of a 
plough-boy, or produce any thing 
beyond a pitch-fork, we are obliged 
to borrow a word from others before 
we can utter it, or give it a name; 
and, to conclude, as the English lan- 
guage is most rich in literature of 
every kind, our writers should aim to 
purify and fix it, for, if they go on cor- 
rupting it, their own writings after 
some time will not be read without a 
Glossary, perhaps not at all. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 








Mr. Urzan, Nov. 7. 

YOUR learned Correspondent “Iha- 
pavOpwros, in p. 228, has attempted 
to elucidate and explain the word 
aroint in Shakspeare. Although he re- 
fers to Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, to Wilbraham’s 
Cheshire Glossary, and to Collier’s 
Lancashire Dialect, he appears still 
dissatisfied with the etymology of the 
word. He thinks it probable that 
ronyan may be French or Italian ; but 
that it is by no means evident that 
the word aroint has the same deriva- 
tion. I refer your Correspondent to 
the Rev. Wm. Carr’s second edition 
of the Craven Glossary, from which it 
appears that in that district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the moun- 
tain ash, the surbus anewparia of Lin- 
nus, was called royan tree, and was 
supposed by the inhabitants to have 
wonderful efficacy in depriving witches 
of their infernal power. The learned 
editor of Boucher’s Glossary calls 
arointé an interjection; but in the 
Craven Glossary, the royntree (of 
which aroint may be supposed a cor- 
ruption) conveys the sense of a trium- 
phant exclamation. As ‘IAapavépo- 
mos may not have seen the second 
edition of the Craven Glossary, I will 
extract for his information the whole 
of the reverend author’s remarks on 
the word royntree, which in my judg- 
ment forcibly elucidate the meaning 
of the word aroint : 


Royntree, Roantree, Rowantree, Rantree, 
Wicken, Wigan, Wibele Hazel ;—Moun- 
tain Ash, sorbus aneuparia, Linn, 
Dan. Roune. 

Thompson, in his Etymons, says, that 
the word aroynt signifies reprobation, 
from Goth. raun; a tree of wonderful 
efficacy in depriving witches of their in- 
fernal power; and she was accounted a 
very thoughtless house-wife who had not 
the précaution to provide a churn-staff 
made of this precious wood. When thus 
guarded, no witch, however presumptuous, 
had the audacity to enter. Sometimes a 
small piece of it was suspended from the 
button-hole, which had no Jess efficacy in 
defending the traveller. May not the 
sailor’s wife, in Macbeth, have confided in 
the divine aid of this tree when she 
triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ aroynt thee,’ 
alias, ‘a.royntree! Withthe supernatural 
aid of this,’ pointing it may be supposed 
at the royniree in her hand, ‘I defy thy 
infernal power.’ The event evidently 
proved her security; for the witch having 
no power over her, so completely pro- 
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tected, indignantly and spitefully resolves 
to persecute her inoffensive, though un- 
guarded, husband on his voyage to 
Aleppo. Mr. Wilbraham, in his Cheshire 
Glossary, says, “ Possibly aroynt owes its 
origin to the old adverb arowne, found 
in Promptorium parvulorum clericorum ; 
and there explained by remote, scorsum, 
or from ryman, or reunean, A. S. to get 
out of the way— 


‘Rym thysum men setl,—give this man 
place.’—Suxon Gospels, Luke, xiv.9.”’ 


It was said two hogsheads full of money 
were concealed in a subterraneous vault 
at Penyard Castle, in Herefordshire. A 
farmer took twenty steers to draw down 
the iron doors of the vault. When the 
door was opened, a crow, or a jack daw 
was seen perched on one of the casks; as 
the door was opening, the farmer exclaim- 
ed, “‘ I believe I shall have it.” Where- 
upon the door immediately closed, and a 
voice without exclaimed— 

“ Tf it had not been for your quicken-tree 
goad and your yew-tree pin, 

You and your cattle had all been drawn 
in.” 

This story has some resemblance to 
the curious nonsense concerning a cave 
and a cock related in Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, p. 619, ed. 1. because the prophy- 
lactic properties of the quicken-tree 
(mountain-ash) shew an incorporation 
with Druidical superstition; for we be- 
lieve these ancient personages were ac- 
customed to delude the people with won- 
ders, see Gent. Mag. Dec. 1825. Inthe 
song of the Lardley Worm in Northum- 
berland Garland, p. 63, we read— 


«© The spells were vain, the Hag returns 
To the Queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is rown-tree wood ! ” 
Brand's Pop. Ant. vol. ii. p. 370. 


‘I go to mother Nicneran’s,” answered 
the maid; ‘*‘ and she is witch enough to 
rein the horned devil with a red silk for a 
bridle, and a rvwan-tree switch for a 
whip.” —.dbbot. 
« In my plume is seen the holly green, 
With the leaves of the rown-tree.” 
Miust. of S. B. vol. iiie p. 290. 

Not long ago, as a sagacious farmer in 
my neighbourhood was driving his plough, 
the horses instantaneously became restive. 
The whip was most rigorously applied 
without any effect whatever upon the 
horses, which still continued motionless. 
The farmer, very fortunately, cast his 
eyes on a wicken-tree, which was growing 
in the adjoining hedge; he speedily cut 
from it a twig, when lo! the most gentle 
application of this divine plant broke the 
witches’ infernal spell, and caused the 
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horses to proceed quietly with their ac- 
customed toils! Credat Judeus ! 


“ Wi rown-tree weel fenced about, 
We’re seafe frae every evil; 
For weel I ken that wood has power 
To scar away the deevil.” 
Stag’s Poems. 


s* And money a panting heart was there 
That bode full bitter picks, 
For tho’ wi witch-wood weard yet weel, 
They kend auld Hornie’s tricks.” 
The Panic—Idem, 


This species of superstition which, in 
England and Scotland, attaches to the 
rown-tree, Bishop Heber, in his Journal, 
informs us is paid by the Indians to a 
species of mimosa, the leaves of which 
so much resemble the mountain ash. 
** Though it did not bear fruit the natives 
observed it was a noble tree, being called 
the * Imperial tree,’ for its excellent 
properties; that it slept all night, and 
wakened and was alive all day, withdraw- 
ing its leaves if any one attempted to 
touch them; a sprig worn in the turban, 
or suspended over the bed, was a perfect 
security against all spells, an evil eye, &c. 
From what common centre are all these 
notions derived?” — BishopHeber’s Journal, 
vol. ii. p. 252. 


Yours, &c. OXxoNIENSIS. 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 15. 


WHATEVER literary pursuit occu- 
pies the mind, it yields a local plea- 
sure; and if the subject be properly 
digested, it may prove beneficial to 
society. The path upon which I tread 
at present is a beaten one: poets, his- 
torians, critics, and divines of the: first 
eminence, have laboured hard to make 
it smooth; but flinty protuberances 
have frequently resisted their united 
endeavours, and left passages so very 
rugged, that, for want of minute in- 
vestigation among the old quarto edi- 
tions of the author, they have conti- 
nued to remain in an obscure state 
for more than two centuries. 

Comment on the works of an author 
is generally the worst received ;—like 
unsolicited advice, it is often disre- 
garded, and frequently considered as 
an innovation upon common sense. 
Let me, then, avoid incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the more enlightened, and 
merely point out a few rugged pas- 
sages which misconception caused to 
be falsely introduced into the plays of 
the most celebrated dramatic poet 
England ever produced. I have no 
necessity to say I allude to Suax- 
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SPEARE, who will ever stand unri- 
valled, and whose fame has gained 
him the pre-eminent title of the Im- 
MORTAL Barp. 

I confine my observations to that 
play which is considered one of the 
author’s best productions; namely, 
Othello, Moor of Venice. 


Act I. sc. 2, Oruexo and Iaco. 
Othello, *¢ Tfetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege; and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted, to as proud a 

fortune 
As this to which I have reached.” 





While the most eminent of Shak- 
speare’s commentators were support- 
ing their different opinions on the 
words unbonneted, and putting on and 
putting eff, &c. they overlooked the 
original reading of the passage, which 
would have ended the controversy. 
It is to be found in the quarto edition 
of 1630; where the sense is imme- 
diately obtained. The quarto reads, 

my demerits 
May speak unbonneted, as proud a for- 
tune, &e. 


The preposition fo has been intro- 
duced from misconception, and .has 
overcharged the verse. Omit that 
useless word, and the meaning is per- 
fectly clear. Othello being of royal 
lineage, says, he may speak (without 
boasting or assuming a lofty de- 
meanour), as proud a fortune as the 
rank he holds from the republic of 
Venice entitles him to; namely, his 
being derived from royal descent. The 
word demerits, in its present state, 
means deserts or deservings. 


Act III. se. 1, Clown and Musicians. 
Clown. But masters, here’s money for 
you; and the general so likes your music, 
that he desires you, of all loves, to make 
no more noise with it. 


The folio and the quarto of 1630, 
read,— 

But, masters, here’s money for you; 
and the general so likes your music, that 
he desires you, for love’s sake, to make no 
more noise with it. 


Othello and Desdemona, if not 
wrapped in the arms of sleep, are in 
those of love. The gentle breathings 
of a passionate attachment like not to 
be disturbed, even by the charms of 
music. In this state the Clown re- 
ceives his orders; and judging that 
the loves of his master and mistress 








must not be interrupted, tells the 
musicians “‘ for love’s seke to make no 
more noise.” 

This is a wanton alteration, and 
made by Mr. Steevens, who substi- 
tuted ‘ of all loves’ in the place of for 
love’s sake, because, as he observes, 
* the same phrase is used in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ;’ never reflecting 
on the great difference of circumstances 
and situation ; nor that that which is 
made a quality in one, proceeds from 
the local situation of the other. The 
passage inthe Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor is— 

Dame Quickly. But Mistress Page 
would desire you to send her your little 
page of al loves: her husband has a mar- 
vellous infection for the little page. 


Act IIT. se. 1, Cassio and Emilia. 


Emilia. He might not but refuse you ; 
but he protests he loves you. 
The quarto reads, 
In wholesome wisdom, 


He might not but refuse ; but he protests 
he loves you. 


Meaning his refusal of Desdemona’s 
solicitation. Thus, according to the 
old quarto, the sense is much clearer ; 
the repetition of the pronoun done 
away, and the true quantity of the 
verse restored, 


Act III. se. 3, Gthello and Iago: 
Iago. O beware, my lord, of jealousy, 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock 
The meat it feeds on. 


The reading I have now to exhibit 
is from the quarto of 1630, which, it 
would appear, my predecessors had 
not seen; or they must have been 
heedless, at the moment, in their re- 
searches to rectify a passage which 
has occasioned such controversy and 
diversity of opinion. 

Mr. Steevens observes, “‘ If Shak- 
speare had written ‘a green-eyed 
monster,’ we might have supposed 
him to refer to some creature existing 
only in his particular imagination ; 
but ‘ the green-eyed monster,’ seems to 
have reference to an object as fami- 
liar to his readers as to himself.” 

From this observation of Mr. Stee- 
vens, it must be inferred that, had he 
known that Shakspeare’s original read 
—‘a green-eyed monster,’—all diffi- 
culties were overcome, and the passage 
decidedly established. In fact, so far 
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as it depended on the indefinite article, 
all doubts were removed. But ano- 
ther word has proved a stumbling 
block, which is, the word mock,— 
supported by Mr. Steevens against 
Sir Thomas Hanmer’s correction, who 
reads—make ; though from the tenor 
of his observation, he would have sub- 
scribed to it, provided the author had 
written ‘a green-eyed monster ;’ and 
this from the conviction that Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, in that case, was cor- 
rect ;—and for this reason, that, at the 
end of the third act, we have a passage 
which proves to demonstration the 
justness of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s re- 
storation. The passage alluded to 
reads thus: 
But jealous fools will not be answer’d so; 
They are not jealous even for the cause, 
But jealous, for they are jealous; ’tis a 
monster 
Begat upon itself, born on itself. 


Having premised thus far, I have 
only to add, that, as Mr. Steevens has 
ever been considered one of the most 
luminous of Shakspeare’s commenta- 
tors, and as he would have been 
perfectly satisfied had he obtained 
ocular demonstration that any of the 
quartos read—‘ a green-ey’d monster,” 
his admirers will, [ think, be gratified 
by my announcing that, in the old 
quarto of 1630, printed by A. M. for 
John Hawkins, the passage, so long 
and vainly contended, reads : 

O beware (my lord) of iealousie ; 

It is a green-ey'd monster, which doth 
mocke 

The meat it feeds on. 

Correcting then, from the quarto, 
and reading with Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, I should presume the critical 
judges of Shakspeare will establish the 
following reading : 

O beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is a green-ey’d monster that doth make 
The meat it feeds on. 


The same, Act III. scene 3,— 

Iago. Note if your lady strain his enter- 
tainment 

With any strong or vehement opportunity; 
Much will be seen in that. 

The quarto of 1622, and that of 
1630, read: 
Note if your lady strain her entertainment 


With any strong or vehement inportunity ; 
Much will be seen in that. 


That the reading of the two quartos 
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is correct, every critical judge of Shak- 
speare will immediately admit; nay, 
they must smile to think how the au- 
thor’s commentators, in their collat- 
ing, could have overlooked two errors 
of such importance to the passage. 
The personal pronoun his for her, evi- 
dently arose from want of due reflec- 
tion. The word opportunity for im- 
portunity casts not only a veil of ob- 
scurity over the passage, but leaves it 
not many removes from nonsense. 
The reading of the quartos should be 
restored, 

Act IV. se. 2, Desdemona and Iago. 
Des. —— Here I kneel: 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 
Either in discourse of thought, or actual 
deed. 

Mr. Malone observes, ‘“‘ that the 
old copies read as the passage now 
stands in some of the modern editions ; 
but others follow the reading of Mr. 
Pope—discourse or thought.” 

To ascertain what Mr. Malone has 
advanced, 1 searched some old copies, 
but found no such reading. In the 
quarto of 1622, the entire speech is 
omitted ; and in that of 1630, 1 found 
the verse precisely the same as given 
by Mr. Pope, thus : 

Either in discourse, or thought, or actual 
deed. 

If Mr. Pope had not seen the edi- 
tion of this play where the passage is 
correct, his penetration is entitled to 
more credit than I merit, for discover- 
ing the true reading, which establishes 
his emendation, or rather restoration ; 
and which it is to be hoped will be 
the standard for all future editions. 





Scene 2, Jago and Rodcrigo. 


Roderigo. ’Faith, I have had too much ; 
for your words and performances are no 
kin together. 

The petty oath—’faith, is falsely in- 
troduced. In the quarto of 1630, Ro- 
derigo gives the forbidding Sir, instead 
of ’Faith ; and which, in his present 
temper, being more natural, should be 
restored. 

Act IV. se. 3, Desdemona and Emilia. 
Desdemona. Would’st thou do such a 
thing fer all the world ? 
Emilia. Why, would not you? 

Des. No, by this heavenly light! 
Em. Nor I neither by this heavenly light, 
I might do’t as well i’ the dark. 

Des. Would’st thou do such a deed for all 

the world? 
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It will be perceived that the same 
question is put twice to Emilia, and 
each time without the variation of a 
word. This is not Shakspeare’s, nor 
is it true nature. Desdemona has 
perceived that Emilia has played on 
her words; and to bring the question 
more home, so as to obtain a direct 
answer, she changes one word. In 
the quarto there is a variation. The 
second time she demands— 


Would’st thou do such a thing for all the 
world ? 

And which is unquestionably the true 

reading, as will be seen by Emilia’s 

answer: 

The world is a huge thing: ’tis a great 
price, &c. 

Thus she plays in the same sportive 
manner on the word thing; which, 
though it does not convey a direct an- 
swer, yet shows that she could not 
resist the temptation of so vast a price. 

These efforts to restore the true 
readings of Shakspeare, as taken from 
minute collating of the old quartos 
and first folio, with Johnson and Stee- 
vens’s edition, 21 vols. 8vo, I intend- 
ed, with a number of similar correc- 
tions, for a second edition of my work 
published in 1820, entitled ‘‘ Shak- 
speare’s Genius Justified,” &c.; but 
not meeting sufficient encouragement, 
I submit these few to the critical read- 
er’s notice. Zacu. JACKSON. 


—_oQ— 
Mr. Ursan, 

ALLOW me to correct a slight 
error that has accidentally crept into 
the very curious and interesting me- 
moir of John Daye the Printer, in 
your Magazine for November ast. 
At p.419, it is stated that the pas- 
sage which refers to the cause of of- 
fence given by Daye to the journey- 
man who attempted his life, is at the 
end of the ‘‘Second Admonition to 
the Parliament.” Now the passage 
is not at the end of the “‘ Admonition’”” 
itself, but at the end of a small tract 
appended to it, and entitled ‘“ Cer- 
taine Articles collected and taken (as 
it is thought) by the Byshops out of a 
little boke entitled an Admonition to 
the Parliament, with an answere to 
the same ; containing a confirmation 
of the sayde booke in shorte notes.” 
At bottom these lines from the printer 
to the reader : 
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Thys worke is fynished, thanks be to 
God, [searchers rod. 
And he only wil keepe us from the 
And though Master Day and Toy watch 
and ward, 
We hope the living God is our savegarde. 
Let them seeke, loke, and.doe now what 
they can, 
It is but inventions and pollicies of man, 
But you wil marvel where it was fynished, 
And you shal knowe (perchance) when 
domesday is ended, 
Imprinted we know where and whan, 
Judge you the place and you can. 
J.T. J.8. 


As a small addition to the before- 
mentioned excellent account of John 
Daye, 1 beg leave to present you with 
three accurate copies of his autograph. 


GGust d ave 


This is the last of five signatures to 
a letter (Lansdowne MSS. vol. XXVII. 
no. 37), addressed by the Company of 
Stationers to Lord Burleigh, 9 Dec. 
1578; in behalf of Thomas Wood- 
cock, who was imprisoned in New- 
gate by the Bishop of London, for 
selling the Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment. 


‘From an abridgment of Stow’s Chro- 
nicle, in his own hand-writing, in the 
present writer’s possession. 


ye 


On the title-page of a very small 
and apparently inedited volume, ‘‘ The 
‘Hope of the Faythful,”’ &c. B. L. no 
date, place, or printer’s name, also in 
the present writer’s possession. We 
have here a chasm filled up, in the 
Christian name at least, of the first of 
‘Daye’s wives; unless the signature be- 
longs to his son John, the clergyman. 

Yours, &c. Ps. 


Further Notices of Daye the Printer. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

ALLOW me to make the following 
additions to your account of John Daye 
the printer. 

It may be that he derived his name 
from the town of Eye in Suffolk (pro- 
nounced Aye): and this is rendered 
more probable from the fact, that the 
rectory of St. Peter’s in Dunwich be- 
longed, as did several other rectories 
and lands there, to the priory of Eye, 
and that the family of D’Eye (pro- 
nounced Day), which still continues 
in the county, bear arms very similar 
to those of the printer; as will ap- 
pear by the following blazon of them : 


D’Eye, of Eye, Or, on a chief indent- 
ed Azure, two mullets of the Field. 

Day, the printer, Ermine, on a chief 
indented Azure, two eagles displayed 
Argent. 

In Gardner’s History of Dunwich, 
p- 49, is the following : 


“5. The gift of John Daye to the 
town of Dunwich, where he was born, to 
be set upin St. Peter’s Church. Martin’s 
Coll™s.” 


It appears, from hence, that his 
gift was not in money, but was some 
ornament or other, from its having 
been directed to be set up in the 
church. 

Day’s second wife was Alice, only 
daughter of Richard Le Hunte of Lit- 
tle Bradley, esq. a family of note, 
for many generations established at 
Springfield in Essex, from whence 
they removed to Ashen in the same 
county; and, upon the marriage of 
Richard Le Hunte to the heiress of 
Knighton, to Little Bradley. The 
arms quartered by Alice Le Hunte 
are the following : 


1. Le Hunte. Vert, a saltire Or. 

2. Upwett. Gules, a lion rampant in 
a bordure engrailed Ermine. 

3. Hunre. Per pale Argent and Sa- 
ble, a saltire Counterchanged. 

4, FornertncHay. Quarterly Or and 
Gules, a cross lozengy Sable; in the se- 
cond quarter, an eagle displayed of the 
First. 

5. Knicuton. Barry of eight Argent 
and Azure, on a canton of the First a 
tun Gules. 

6. UNDERHILL. 
Or, 3, 2, and 1. 

But these were not all the quarter- 
ings which she was entitled to bear; 
for the family of Le Hunte, besides 
those above, married the heiresses of 


Gules, six annulets 
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Wingham, Rushbrook, and Toppes- 
field ; and, through her mother, she 
could claim to bear the arms of Peche, 
Watervill, Notbeame, Hinckley, Calde- 
beck, Blyant, and Butler. 

The conjecture that the conversion of 


Thomas Knighton=-Alice, dau. of William Le 


of Little Bradley, 
Suff. esq. 


Hertfordsh. 


Bull, of Hunte of Ash- 
en in Essex. 


dau. and heir. 


the Printer’s widow into Stone was by 
a second marriage, is correct; and the 
following portion of the pedigree of 
Le Hunte will best explain the con- 
nection of the several families men- 
tioned in this and the former account. 


Fotheringay of Brockley, in 


==Ann, dau. and coheir of Roger 
| Suff. Ist wife. 


Thomas Soame of Betley,==Anne Kaighton,--Richard Le Hunte, of Little Bradley, 


in Norf. gent. | 
4 





esq. 





L 

I 
Sir Stephen Soame== Anne, dau. of Alice Le==1. John Daye. 
Wm. Stoneof Hunte, 
only dau. 


Knt. Lord Mayor 
of London, 1598. | Segenhoe, co. 


Bedford, esq. 


The epitaph of John Day, one of 
the printer’s sons, remains in the 
church of Little Thurlow, of which he 
was Rector. It is on a mural monu- 
ment of stone, placed against the 
south wall of the chancel : 


In obitum doctissimi viri et charissimi 
fratris M’ri Joannis Daye, ex materno ge- 
nere e Lehuntorw’ familia oriundi, Sacre 
Theologiz Bacalaurei, Collegii Orielensis 
apud Oxonienses Socii, et hujus ecclesiz 
Rectoris dignissimi. ‘ Erat Johannes lu- 
cerna ardens. Joan. 5, 35.’ 


Dum vigil es pastor maceras te corpore toto, 

Sic sibi sicq’ suis ardens lucerna fuisti: 

Atq’ ita dum pizbes lumen, sis lumine cassus, 

Nactus et xternum es fragili pro lumine lumen, 
Apostrophe ad Mortem. 


Fecisti, et diru’ fixisti in corpore vulnus, 
At tibi de tanto vulnere nullus honor ; 
Terra tegit corpus, sua mens super astra volavit, 
Mens sua vulneribus non penetranda tuis. 
Terra tegit corpus, sua mens super astra volavit, 
Mens sua terrestri nescia mole premi: 
Ergo nec insultes, nec, mors truculenta, trium- 
phes, 
Victa es, non vincis, mors sua, vita tibi. 


Obiit 10 Januarii, 1627, ztatis suze 61. 
Gratissimz memorize ergo posuit Lionel- 
lus Daye, bene sexagenarius, ex viginti et 
sex fratribus et sororibus solus. superstes, 
indies expectans mortem. 


Above are the arms of Day. 


The epitaph in Clopton (not Clap- 
ton) Church on Christopher Grove 
(see p. 414), has in the third verse De 
Sarcere (and not Carcere) ; it is clear, 
therefore, that the owner of the land 
paying the ludicrous service, was De 
Sarcere ; but the epitaph writer, who 
does not appear to have been very 
nice in his quantities, may have been 
equally indifferent about other matters, 


John Le=.... 
2. William Stone,of Hunte of 
Segenhoe,co. Bed. Little 
Bradley, 
esq. 


3. Edw. Grimston, 
Serj. at Law. 


and mistook the Christian name of 
Rowland for Simon. In this commu- 
nication, for Caddenham read Codden- 
ham; and add, that Christopher Grove 
died 14 Jan. 1769. 

In the chancel of the church of 
Edingthorpe, near North Walsham, 
Norfolk, lies a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Memorie sacrum Erasmi Rice, nec- 
non dilecti fratris Oliveri, q’d ab avo, qui 
et ipse Rebellem in odio habuerit, sortitus 
est nomen, 

In Erasmum. 
Pangere te juvenem mortales morte beatos 
Mirats fratres: id didicere tua. 
In Oliverum, 
Archytam alterum. 
Cou'dst (for thy land) 
Thou hand to hand, 
But Rebel Nol have fought, 
Dear had been then 
To English men 
That name, now come to nought. 

Ob’t Erasmus, Jan. 19, 1715. Ob’t 
Oliverus (Mediterraneis sepultus sub un- 
dis) anno nati Christi, 1721. 


I appeal to the learning and inge- 
nuity of some of your Correspondents 
to explain the two Latin verses above. 


Yours, &c. jie A 
—_@— 
Mr. Urzpan, Nov. 10. 


IN compliance with your request in 
p- 297, I here transcribe the monu- 
mental inscription in the church of 
Whiteparish, Wilts : 

Here lyeth the body of Mary, late wife 
of Anthony Hungerford, of Blackbourton 
in the county of Oxon, esq. the relict of 
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Edward St. Barbe, late of Whiteparish, 
esq. deceased, and daughter of Robert 
Mason, esq. late of Lincoin’s Inn, and 
Recorder of London, also deceased ; shee 
was buried the 2d day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1692. 

This Anthony Hungerford (who 
died in 1703 without issue) was one 


of the sons of Anthony Hungerford, 
esq. of Farley Castle, who died in 


{voL. cit. 


1657, by his wife Rachel Jones; and 
brother of Sir Edward Hungerford, 
K.B. the founder of Hungerford Mar- 
ket. From the following extract of 
the St. Barbe pedigree, it appears 
that the families of Little or Beswick, 
whose arms were sculptured on the 
late mansion at Whiteparish, were al- 
lied to the St. Barbes, but not to the 
Hungerfords. 


William St. Barbe, son of Richard of Ashington, Somerset,*==Mary, dau. of Robert 


of the privy chamber to Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, had a 
grant from Hen. VIII. of the manor, &c. of Whiteparish, 


‘ob. 1562. 


Little of Bray, co. 
Bucks. 





t ° as ene 
Edward St. Barbe, eldest son, built the mansion at==Christian, dau. of William 


Whiteparish, lately taken down, ob. 1616. 


| Beswick, Alderm. of Lond. 


eo 





' e . 
Edward St. Barbe, eldest son, ob.==Anne, dau. of Richard Kingswell, of Lisle, co. 


1642. 





Hants. 


_ Edward St. Barbe, eldest son, ob. 1671, s. p. mar. Mary, dau. of Robert Mason, 
Recorder of London; mar. secondly to Anthony Hungerford. 


C. Sr.B. 


Yours, &c. 


—— 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 31. 

THE quarterings on the Nicholas 
monument (p. 520) are Sandon (not 
Chamberlain, which same error is 
committed in Sir T. Phillipps’s book 
of Wiltshire Epitaphs,) Roche, and 
Nicholas of Rundway. Their blazonry 
is:, Gules, a chevron between: three 
sand-boxes Or, Sandon ; Azure, three 
roach naiant in pale Argent, Roche ; 
and, Argent on a chevron between 
three ravens Sable two lions contre- 
passant Argent, Nicholas of Rundway, 
called also a coat of Sandon. John 
Nicholas of Rundway, who died 37 
Hen. VI. married Alicia, daughter 
and coheiress of Thomas Enoch, of 
Bainton, by Agneta, daughter of Si- 
mon Sandon; the grandmother of Si- 
mon was Dionisia, daughter of Gilbert 
de la Roche, of Bromhan. Nicholas 
of Manningford was a younger branch 
of Nicholas of Rundway, commencing 
with a grandson of John and Alicia 
above mentioned. (MSS. in Coll. 
Arm.) + 


Mr. Urzgan, Dec. 10. 
I HAVE long been of the opinion 
of your intelligent Correspondent Mr. 
AKERMAN (p. 414), that the early 
Gallic and perhaps British coins, es- 
pecially those with the chariot and 





horses, were imitations of some of 
the Greek. There is every reason for 
supposing that the barbarously struck 
tetradrachms which continue to be 
found in great numbers in Thrace and 
Macedonia, were coined in imitation 
of those of Philip cf Macedon, during 
the: several incursions of the Gauls 
into Greece, and most likely for the 
purpose of paying their own armies 
during their stay in the invaded coun- 
tries. 

I am by no means satisfied with 
the reason assigned by Mr. Cardwell 
in his lectures for the rudeness of the 
Athenian coins, and at a time too 
when coeval Greek coins were fabri- 
cated in the most beautiful manner. | I 
think it extremely probable that the 
rude features of Minerva on the coins 
of Athens were copied from some very 
ancient head of the goddess, probably 
derived from Egypt, and which was 
of so sacred a nature, that there might 
have been danger in varying and im- 
proving the features, in like manner 
as the hideous figure of the Lady of 
Loretto would be held in higher rever- 
ence by the vulgar Catholics, than 
would be the most beautiful painting 
by the hand of a Raphael, or statue 
from the chisel of a Michel Angelo. 

Yours, &c. FD; 


. r hh} 2 Qurhoe f: iv. j wool we art 32 
oe a Si £ton. a . t © Tf iV, Be AC. ° 
* See an account of Ashington, and of the St. Barbe family, in our vol. xc. part li 
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Mr. Urpan, 

THE antiquarian readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine are indebted 
to the indefatigable Lincolnshire anti- 
quary Mr. Oliver, for the account of 
his researches on the site of Temple- 
Bruer Church; and I hope his com- 
munication will be followed up by a 
ground plan, and representations of 
some of the architectural fragments 
which he mentions. 

I have a small engraving represent- 
ing a north view of this church, in 
which the outer wall, to the extent of 
half the circular elevation, appears to 
be standing, and, judging from the 
accompaniments, about 20 feet in 
height. The church is united with 
the tower by two pointed arches 
springing from a massive cylindrical 
column, and apparently forming the 
side of a chancel, which, when entire, 
was in plan either a square or paral- 
lelogram. Two arches with similar 
columns are formed in the periphery 
of the wall, and appear to have open- 
ed into a chapel or aile, flanking the 
(presumed) chancel. The architec- 
ture of these parts, as far as I can 
judge from the print, much resembles 
the church of St. Sepulchre at North- 
ampton. 

The tower is here represented to be 
more perfect than it appears to be at 
present. The parapet is entire, and 
not in the dilapidated state shown in 
the woodcut in vol. xcvt. pt.i. p. 305. 
The arches of two pointed windows 
are represented in the outer walls, 
but not the least indication of the pe- 
ristyle discovered by Mr. Oliver, is 
given in this print. In the front of 
the tower is a low arch, which is pro- 
bably the entrance to the subterra- 
nean passage, for which Mr. Oliver 
sought in vain. 

The church appears to have been 
built rather on the plan of the older 
churches of St. Sepulchre at Cam- 
bridge and Northampton, than of the 
more recent structures at London and 
Little Maplestead. The peristyle of 
the former buildings is formed, in 
each example, of eight columns, mas- 
sive and cylindrical, and it is observ- 
able that all the English buildings dif- 
fer from the alleged prototype (the 
Holy Sepulchre), in having an entire 
circular peristyle within side ; in that 
structure the circle is broken at the 
part corresponding with the choir, to 
the extent of about 70 degrees. In 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. C1. Parr IL. 
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form the plan of Little Maplestead, 
I think, comes nearer to the church 
and choir of the Holy Sepulchre, than 
either of the others. 

It is worthy of inquiry, whether the 
churches of the Templars were origi- 
nally built with chancels or not. Lit- 
tle Maplestead manifestly was; and so, 
judging from my print, was Temple 
Bruer; but it is not so certain that 
the Northampton and Cambridge ex- 
amples always possessed this appen- 
dage. Mr. Oliver’s researches will 
probably settle this doubt. 

Yours, &c. E. 1. C. 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 17. 

I OBSERVE, in your last supple- 
mentary number, p. 630, an article on 
ancient Scottish coins, and a correc- 
tion of Snelling, &c. by Dr. Jamieson. 

Mr. Pinkerton doubted the existence 
of the penny of Alexander I. of Scot- 
land; but there are one or two silver 
pennies in the Glasgow museum, pre- 
sented by Dr. William Hunter, said 
to be of that prince. Dr. Jamieson 
seems to favour the opinion of Alex- 
ander’s money being extant. That he 
coined some there can scarcely be a 
doubt; yet, considering the stormy 
and unsettled state of Scotland in the 
middle ages, it is not at all surprising 
that no such record exists; and al- 
most all the independent princes, his 
contemporaries, coined their owa 
monies. Henry of England certainly 
did. 

I have in my possession a coin of 
which | have sent the fac-simile. 





I shall feel ‘obliged for some informa- 
tion respecting it, through the medium 


of your valuable periodical. C. 
—@— 
Richmond, Yorkshire, 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 27. 


IN addition to the able observations 
made by my valued friend Mr. Wright, 
upon the Archbishop’s coin found in 
this neighbourhood, and which appear- 
ed in the Gent. Mag. of April last, p. 
304, I send you the opinion of the re- 
verse of it, as deciphered by another 
antiquary (Mr. Gordon) of this place, 
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well acquainted in that kind of know- 
ledge. 

Egbert, as before observed by Mr. 
Wright, was Archbishop of York from 
734 to 766; he was accounted a man 
of great learning, and Alcuin, the ce- 
lebrated friend of Charlemagne, calls 
him his master, and requested the 
King to send young men to York to 
transcribe the MSS. left there by him. 
Egbert was brother to Eadbert, King 
of Northumberland, and died Nov. 13, 
766. 

The sketch enclosed, shows Mr. 
Gordon’s idea of the reverse of the 
coin, *}* ADEALWIN, probably the 
1ame of the moneyer by whom it was 
struck. 

Obverse. EGBERHT AR. Reverse. 
4 ATHEAL... (BIN, or WIN). 


q zis AY 
Gta | 


fs 
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Since the account of the tomb-stones 
found in clearing the chapel of Eller- 
ton Abbey, which appeared in your 
vol. xcvit. ii. 593, another stone has 
lately been found with a cross very 
much ornamented, and ELENA 
FORISSA upon it. The grave was 
walled round and plastered at tHe in- 
side, in which was a perfect skeleton. 
Unfortunately both it and the stone 
have been broken in pieces by the 
workmen. 

Yours, &c. RICHMONDIENSIS. 
Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Bec. 1. 

THE old Church of St. Luke, Chel- 
sea, has lately undergone a thorough 
interior reparation. The pavement has 
been relaid; the pews lowered and 
newly arranged; the pulpit removed 
and placed in the middle aile near 
the lower chancel ; and the monv- 
ments all very carefully cleaned and 
repaired. An unsightly gallery, placed 
across the chancel, has been taken 
down, and by this means the venerable 
monument of the illustrious Sir Tho- 
mas More, which was partly concealed 
by the staircase leading up to that gal- 
lery, is now again laid open to public 
view. It is intended to put this mo- 
nument into a complete state of resti- 
tution by means of a public subscrip- 
tion, at the head of which our worthy 
Rector, the Rev. J. W. Lockwood, has 


[vOL. Cif, 


placed his name. 
the pulpit from the wall of Sir Tho- 
mas More’s Chapel, the nave of the 
Church has acquired much additional 
light, and the curious and antique mo- 
numents which decorate its walls are 
now seen to greater advantage. It 
may be presumed that few of our pa- 
rish churches in the vicinity of the 
metropolis contain such a copious 
collection of the monumental archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Whilst the workmen were employ- 
ed in digging up the ground in Sir 
Thomas More’s Chapel, they disco- 
vered two brass plates, one contain- 
ing the effigies of Sir Arthur, Lady 
Gorges, and children; and the other 
the arms of the Gorges family. Sir 
Arthur, who died in 1625, was a poet, 
and a friend of Spenser. He wrote a 
translation of Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsalia,’’ 
which was published in 1614. These 
brass plates had been originally placed 
against a monument which is still re- 
maining; and they are described by 


Bowack, who wrote his account of 


Chelsea in 1705; but, owing to subse- 
quent burials in this ancient chapel, 
the whole monument had sunk con- 
siderably, and the brass plates were 
dug up, as before mentioned. 

Sir Thomas More’s Chapel was 
built by him during his residence in 
Chelsea. It is separated from the 
nave by a large pointed arch, spring- 
ing from capitals having five carved 
faces. These carvings, which have 
hitherto been choked with whitewash, 
are executed in a style perhaps unique 
in thiscountry. Its chief characteris- 
tics are arabesque foliage and grotesque 
human heads, in some parts coarse, 
and in others delicately finished. The 
heads round the summit of the west- 
ern capital resemble those which 
usually accompany pointed architec- 
ture; whilst the eastern capital has 
in their place some grinning cherubs, 
like those of a century and half later. 
The designs on the several] faces of the 
capitals are still more remarkable ; 
some of them represent several of the 
utensils of the Romish church, shortly 
before the Reformation. On the west- 
ern pillar are two bundles of candles 
placed saltire-wise, two church-can- 
diesticks, a holy water bucket, and a 
bible. On the eastern pillar are the 
More arms, two tombs, one inscribed 
with the date 1528; and two other 
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designs, perhaps exhibiting the insig- 
nia of the Chancellor ; but which may 
perhaps be more satisfactorily explain- 
ed hereafter, when, as I hope, an en- 
graving of these singular carvings shall 
appear in your Magazine. 

Sir Thomas More’s monument is 
not within his chapel, but in the 
south wall of the chancel. It was 
erected in 1532, and nearly resembles 
that of Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. 
Aubrey says that, ‘‘it being worn by 
time, Sir John Lawrence, in 1644, 
erected an inscription in marble to his 
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memory,” and this inscription is un- 
doubtedly the same as is now seen on 
the present black marble slab. An 
unengraved blank is left where the 
words hereticisque occurred in the ori- 
ginal. With respect to the long dis- 
puted point concerning the burial of 
Sir Thomas More in this church, it 
may be recorded that, during the late 
repair, the vault under his monument 
fell in, and I had an opportunity of 
examining and ascertaining that no- 
thing is now visible of his mortal 
remains. T. FAULKNER. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


On THE FRAGMENT OF THE BaccuHaz or EuRIPIDEs. 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 14. 

THE favour you conferred on the 
learned world by the publication of 
the first part of the newly discovered 
fragments of Euripides, is to my mind 
more than doubled by the publication 
of the second. For though, as your 
Correspondent observes, the latter is 
of less interest, in a poetical point of 
view, than the former; yet, in a cri- 
tical light, it is of equal if not greater 
importance, as it not only verifies the 
discoveries made not long since by 
various scholars, but confirms also the 
brilliant conjectures of first-rate cri- 
tics, and even suggests readings which 
Bentley himself would not have ven- 
tured upon. 

Thus we find in v. 71, the splendid 
reading preserved in the gloss of Hesy- 
chius, Sapxypy aordxuy Tov ek oapKev 
CUvNnpLOT LEVvoY Kal OUK eK KpLO@Y DUVET - 
Tata, oiov dvOparey, and which was 
first happily applied by G. Burges on 
isch. Suppl. 34, to the correction of 
the vulgate, and well supported by 
his quoting most appositely Bacch. 
264, Kaduov te rov oreipavta ynyevn 
ordyuy: and Pheen. 962, Tv, 7 mol? 
bpiv xpvcompAnka oTdyuy Sraprav avi- 
kev’ and to which he might have add- 
ed, Herc. F. 4, yyyerjs omapray ord- 
xus. Thus too, v. 16, first discovered 
by Bredow in a MS. commentary of 
Rustathius on Dionys. Perieg. and 
printed by him in Epistol. Paris. p. 
45, is found in its proper place. In 
like manner, v. 30, quoted by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 902, from 
the Bacche of Euripides, is found to 
be correctly quoted; and while a tra- 
gic Senarian, preserved with a slight 


variation by Aristides, II. p. 39, is 
restored to its rightful owner, v. 89, 
first discovered by Elmsley in a Vati- 
can MS. but in a state perfectly unin- 
telligible, is now witha trifling change 
read here, as it was doubtless written 
by Euripides himself. How others 
may be affected by such coincidences, 
I know not; but to my mind they 
carry conviction, that the fragments 
are and must be genuine. 

Besides, the allusions to the preced- 
ing events of the play are such only as 
could proceed from the author him- 
self. 

Thus in v. 4, the words Eis déop’ 
ér 7dOov, allude to the fact recorded 
in v. 509, X@peu xaGeipEar’ adrov ; and 
v. 648, Idéev od Seopa duadpvyav e£o 
mepas ? and as the nature of the saty- 
pa was already known to the audience, 
its repetition is dexterously avoided 
for the reason assigned in the words 
Airis b€ mdvr ap «d pad edidagey 
xpovos. 

I find, moreover, in both the frag- 
ments the same air of antiquity not 
only in the language and versification, 
but in the acquaintance with mytholo- 
gical fictions, which onlya native Greek 
poet was likely to be familiar with, 
and which assuredly no modern scho- 
lar would have dared to introduce. 
For instance, the allusion to the reno- 
vation of Cadmus by the cauldron is 
evidently an Euripidean parody of an 
incident mentioned in the AIONYSOY 
TPO®OI of Aéschylus, as we learn 
from the Greek Argument to the Me- 
dea, and the Schol. on Aristoph. ‘Imz. 
1318: both of whom, deriving their 
information from the same source, 
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tell us, that mpiv 7 Mndea Aéyerat Al- 
gvova veorotjoat, Aioxvhos ioropet Ore 
Tas tpopois tod Avovicov adeynoas 
dvavedoete, paryevpara twa Spor,’ Amd)- 
Awv’ for so that passage ought to be 
read, instead of the absurd pera Trav 
avdpav airav’ at least from the words 
of Lycophr. v. 208, of Teraves, of ta 
Avovicov | péAn eomdpakay, ‘Amd\Nave 
adeAPS Gyre mapebevro, euBaddvres eis 
AEByra, it is fair to infer that, as Apollo 
played his usual part of a phy sician in 
restoring to youth the nurses of Bac- 
chus, according to A’schylus, he per- 
formed, according to Euripides, the 
same kind office to Cadmus ; and which 
was performed by Ceres to Bacchus 
himself, as we learn from Diodor. Si- 
cul. III. 62, mapadedoxdrev dé trav pu- 
Ooypapov kat Tpirny yeverw" Kal i 
ghact riv bedv ék Ards kal Anpntpos 
texvobevra Siacracbiva pev wd Tov 
Pryevov kai xabeynOjvar, madw Se imo 
THs Anpntpos, Tay pehov cvvappocber- 
tov, €& apxyns veov yernOiva: a story 
evidently of mystic nature; for, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, v. 75, Atévucov 
*Oppeds Kara tas rederas mapédoxe 
Staorapevov md tev Tirdvov. 

With regard to individual passages, 
the most remarkable are the following, 
as being similar in sentiment to the 
genuine remains of Greek tragedy. 

v. 1. oiya’ od yap maid ovké?’ dv- 
ornoes mah.) Compare Tro. 707, 
ov pr Sdxpvow avornoes Ta oa ; Where 
G. Burges quotes Soph. El. 137, "AN 
ovrot Tov y && aida mayxoivov Rivas 
marép avordces : and Aisch. Agam. 
1372, dvepnxav Adyourt tov Oavdvr’ 
avorava madw : and might have add- 
ed Hom. IA. Q. 550, Ov yap Tt mpngers 
dxaxnpevos inds éEqos OVSE puv dvornoets. 
Agam. 571, "Emépxerau b€ Trois YE, vov 
teOvnxdot Td pinot’ adits und ev’ av- 
ornvae madw: for so that passage has 
been beautifully corrected by Bothe, 
in the place of the absurd pnd’ dvaor- 
vat wédev : and who doubtless remem- 
bered Eum. 618, “Ava& Oavovros ovdév 
dvdoragts : and Soph. Scyr. Fr. 

. Kat Tov Gavdvra Saxpvous a avioravat. 

v. 2. fv orevns det vexpdv.] Com- 
pare Eurip. Dict. Frag. xiv. Aoxeis 
ov “Awdny ov Tt Gpovrigew your ; Kai 
Taio dvnoew TOY oor, ei orevets dei ; 
Tlatoa. 

v. 4. mavr’—edidatev xpdvos. } Com- 
pare exdiddoee mdvO 5 ynpdoKkwv xpd 
vos in Prom. 1017. 

v. 7. Zeds—erévevoev.] On this 
phrase, see the commentators on the 
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Homeric vedoe Kpoviov, and Euripi-~ 
dean, kul yap Zevs dre vevon, in Alc. 
981. 

v.10. ov xpi e xaxa.] To this pas- 
sage is to be referred the words of the 
Greek Argument to the Bacche: Avd- 
vugos be emupaveis pev Trace mapyyye- 
dev" éxdorT@ be 4 a oupBnoerat, Sveoaynoev 
epyous wa p21) Adyous une Tivos TOV €k- 
Tos, @s dvOpwrros katapovnby : where, 
however, we ought to read, dcerdghno” 
évapyas—imd twos TedeTav éextos—for 
thus tedera@y éexrds would be similar 
to reAer@y évrds in Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. 

v. 12. ds 8 ev Bevis Fj ld paris ayers 
éorartos.] Compare ’Amé\\ov partis 
anpevdijes i in Cho. 559. 

v. 13. Zeds airos eirev Tvbip, Poi- 
Bos dé pou.) So Virgil, Que Phebo 
pater omnipotens, mihi Phebus Apollo 
Predizit ; which Macrobius compares 
with the Aischylean ratra yap marnp 
Zeds éyxabiee Aokia Oeomicpara: and 
he might have added Eum. 19, Avs 
mpogntns & éari Aogias rarpés. Thus 
too we find in S. Johann. xiv. 10, ra 
pypatra, & ey Aad@ dpiv, an’ épavrod 
ov ada’ 6 S€ rarhp, 6 ev euot pevor, 
avros moet Ta Epya. 

v. 14. a dno’, "Eora, Oeds.] With 
regard to dyoi or Aéyo, thus united to 
état, it is sufficient to refer to Soph. 
Phil. 1277. Ovro déSoxra ; Kai repay’, 


"Eorat, \éyo: for so that passage has 


been emended by G. Burges, and ap- 
proved of by Buttmann, in the place 
of the absurd Kail mépa vy’ tof fj heya. 

v. 15. amd ynpas Evoas.} Compare 
a fragment of the epic poem called 
the Néorot, quoted by the Schol. Aris- 
toph. Eq. 1318, and in the Greek 
Argument to the Medea; Adrixa & 
Aiodva OnKe irov képov 7nBwovra, TH- 
pas dmogvoaca, Fidvinot mparidecor 
Papyaxa TON Apodo’ emt xpuceiowwe 
AEBnor. 

v. 16. Spdxwy yernoe.] This change 
of Cadmus into a serpent was per- 
formed in another play before the eyes 
of the audience, as we learn from 
Hermogenes, p. 226—202, who has 
preserved the following distich ; Oi- 
poe Spdkov pev yiyverat té¥y perv, 
Téxvov' mepimdaxnbt TO howr@ rarpi : 
which Valekenaer Diatrib. p. 12, has 
aptly compared with Ovid’s me tange, 
manuque Accipe, dum manus est ; dum 
non totum ocevpat anguis: and who 
might have referred to Philostratus in 
Pentheus = 7 5€ ‘Appovia kai 6 Kddpos 
eloi perv, GAN ody oloi mep Heav* Spa- 
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kovtes yap 76n &k pnpav yiyvovra, Kat 
pores fn avrovs exe" Ppovdor mddes* 
ppovdo. yhovrot, Kal 7) perasohi) Tov 
eidous Eprret dvw* oi de exm\jrrovrat kal 
mepiBaddovar addndovs, oiov §uvexov- 
Tes Ta Nota TOU THpaTos, ws exeva 
ovv avtovs pi dvyn: and he might 

ave remarked, that to this metamor- 
phosis Horace thus alluded in A. P. 
187. ‘vertatur Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incre- 
dulus odi.’ 

v. 20. Bapos ynpes—Airvaiov.] This 
is evidently Euripidean. Compare 
Herc. F. 639. ‘A vedras pou pirov 
ix Bos" To de Yipas Bapirepov Airvas 
oxorré Aor eri kpari KeiTat. 

v. 31. Baivew qovevtas &v taois 
yavpoupevovs.| Compare Horace’s 
Insultet—Paridis busto. 

v. 32. ddros b€ Savers avarradw 76 
vis xparos.] This alludes to the fact, 
stated in v. 218, that Cadmus had ab- 
dicated in favour of his grandson Pen- 
theus. 

v. 38. vérrov EyyeAewr drda.] This 
is an egregious reading in the place of 
the absurd a@6édwov. Respecting the 
people called "Eyyedeis, literally Eels, 
an appellation similar to the English 
Ely (a place where Eels abound, as 
being ina fenny county), the commen- 
tators quote Herodot. v. 61, ix. 42. 
Dionys. Perig. 388, and Apollon. Rh. 
iv. 518, O18 ap er "TAduptxoio peAap- 
Babéos morapoio, TupPov i” “Appovins 
Kadpous te mipyov eeyav ’Avdpdow 
"Eyxerceoow épeoriot. 

v. 40. paxdpor.] Compare Plato 
Phaedon. p. 115. D. ddd’ oiynoopa 


aTruv €s paxdpev 8 Tivas evdaipovias. 


v. 46. dW éuabe@’.] Compare Plato 
Phed. p. 242, D. viv & ifoOnpa 7d 
apaprnpa. 


v.49. dpyas mpemet Oeods odx dpot- 
ovaa. Bporois.] Compare Lucian’s 
Tragodo-Podagra. Ov yap toov paxd- 
pov dpyais Opacos eariv Bpotar. 

v. 50. evpnuos to.) On this for- 
mula see Monk at Hippol. 721. 

v. 53. k@dvvas Avovtos ov.] Here is 
an evident allusion to the two titles, 
Avéyvcos and Avatos, of that very deity, 
who, in v. 280, is said wavew tovs Ta- 
Aatma@povs Bporovs vmns, or in the 
words of Horace, curas Lyeo solvere : 
who has been guilty of a similar pun 
on the word Lyeus, i. e. Avawos, de- 
rived from Ave, solvo: a pun derived 
from Pindar’ s Frag. Inc. 25, ei b€ 
duav epv é Avévuoos Avaids Eore. 
v.72. eori yap ro Oéogarov.}) Here is 
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an evident lacuna; for the poet ought 
to have stated how Cadmus obtained 
a knowledge of the prophesy, com- 
municating facts not told by Bacchus. 

v. 73. dvayav—Spdxcev.) Respect- 
ing such mythological fictions, where 
animals are said to.lead armies, see 
Broukhusius on Propertius, iv. 1. 40; 
and who might have added, from 
Atheneus, vii. 6 8€ avrois éxpntev év- 
tavOa oikifew modu, fvriwa iybis Seién 
kai ts aypws ipnynonra. The origin 
of the fiction is to be traced to an he- 
raldic bearing, as may be inferred from 
Euripides Phoen. 425, where Polynices 
and Tydeus are said to resemble re- 
spectively a boar and a lynx, because, 
as we learn from AZlian H. A. xiv. 6, 
“O pev kar @pow &x avds hopav dopay, 
“O de ri dpophov AvyKa, SvoroKov da- 
kos: a distich which evidently belongs 
to Phoen. 433, and therefore we ought 
to read Kamp@ re Avyxi @ appdoa trai- 
dv ydyous, in 425, and Tvdeds rd 
Avyxds d€pos in 1135. 

v. 87. dps orws amtnv ye.) This 
is a beautiful reading in the place of 
the absurd knpjva: a word that never 
was nor could be united to dpyw: 
which manifestly requires arrjva: a 
reading that F. Jacobs, were he still 
alive, would have received with open 
arms, in confirmation of his own ele- 
gant emendation of Tro. 147, Marnp 
& os dmrjot kkayyav “Opuow, similar 
to the Homeric amrnot veorrois in IA. 
I. 323, while the whole passage in 
the Bacche, as now read, may be 
compared with Tro. 759, Ti pov Sde- 
Spagar xepot Kayréxet wéthov, Neooods 
os Tis mrépvyas elomiTvav ends ; and 
with Herc. F.71, maides, obs Unomre- 
pous Taw veotaods dpus ws icperpern : 
where, however, we ought to read, 
epnuevn, translated by Horace, Ut assi- 
dens implumibus pullis avis. 

v. 89. marpidos éx8e8dnpérm.] This 
is an evident absurdity ; for Cadmus 
had told Agave it was her fate to re- 
main at Thebes. There is conse- 
quently another lacuna here. With 
regard to the wish expressed by Agave 
to accompany her father into exile, 
compare Antigone’s words in Pheen. 
1695, Suppevfouac rad aO\wrarov 
mooi,— and shortly after, where, to 
the remark of (Edipus, Aloxpa puyn 
Ovyarpi ouv TUpro marpl, she replies, 
Ob cadpovoicn y, GAA yevvaia, ma- 
rep. Compare also the language of 
the son of Croesus, as reported in 
Nicol. Damasc. Excerpt. p. 272, ed. 
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ois poipas, @ Tarep* ei dé viv pe ovK 
€dgouaw, d@\Aa mpowdéexou pe Taxv. Tis 
yap re pot Tov Biov €Amts ; 

v. 92. xuvas.] The same name is 


given to the Bacchants in v. 978, "Ire, 
Ooai hicons Kuves. 
v.95. é€v Oeod Kedevopois.] This 


alludes to v. 1086. ‘O & adéis émexé- 
Aevtev* ws F eyvapicav Tay Kedevo- 
pov Baxyiov Kaduov kdpat. 

v. 95. aide viv iKovo’, dxXos.] Non- 
nus, who in his Dionysiaca, has given 
the subject matter of every scene in 
the Bacche, thus introduces Autonoe 
envying the fate of Agave, p. 790, 
"Ort. mepimtvoces yAuxepny LevOjos 
éraniy Kal orépa kai pidov dupa kat 
tu€os dxpa koudwv : words which prove 
also that Nonnus: had read the scene, 
where Agave addresses the mangled 
limbs of her son; and while the la- 
ment in p. 789, “Yperépys, pire Koipe, 
ti chappakdy eotw avins; Ovr@ ois 
Oaddapowrw | exoupura vuppixopoy Top, 
Ov (vyiov 7 nkovoa TE@V bpevatov EpOTor, 
is evidently an imitation of Phoen. 344, 
°Eya 8 ov're vot mupos aia pas év 
yapnriors VO_LLOV, @S TpETrEL parpi paka- 
pia, the succeeding lines, tyerépo & 
émt onuate tovto yapdéw, Kil véKus 
TlevOjos, ddoimope, vndds ’Ayains’ Ta- 
Sdxopds p’ eAdxevoe kai Exrave trado- 
évos xelp, are probably imitated from 
Tro. 1189, ti dé Tpawecev ay oot Mov- 
Torrotds év TAS ; ; Tov maida rovd’ éx- 
Tewav "Apyeiot PpoBq Acicarres. 

. 96. opyiy tmemeipos €& aypas popns 
ak .] To this passage Philostratus in 
Pentheusevidently alludes inthe words, 
éewva kal Ta TOY yovarxav ryopea, ols 
pev ‘yap (read dypia) ev TO Kidapore 
Tryvoneay, ola be evravda yeyrarkovaw* 
aTrohé Aourre de auras ovx 7) pavia povoy 
GANG kai 7 poun, Kal jy €Baxxevoar® 
cata pev Tov KiOaipava, épas as peo'ral 
tov GOdov (read evOéov) pépovrat, .cuv- 
efeyeipovoat THY X® TOU Opous, evTad- 
6a be xabioravrat kai eis votv Tov BeBak- 
xeupevan ifdvovoiv Te Kata Tis yijs, THs 
pev eis yovata 7 xeady Bpidea, ris Se 
eis ouov. With regard to the expres- 
sion épyjv mémeipos, it is similar to 
épy?) mémeipa in Soph. Trach. 730; and 
with regard to éé in the sense of after, 
see Wakefield Silv. Crit. iv. p. 209, 
and G. Burges on Tro. 503, Baswcxav 
€k Sepvior : and while the use of BeB- 
akxxeupevoy, ceasing to he mad, may be 
compar ed with Kexaprepyrat rip do- 
Aa yap, mwarep in Hippol. 1475, the 
silent and sad position in which the 
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Bacchants are seen to stand, will best 
explain the gloss in Suidas: Bdxyns 
TpoToyv" €7tL TMV GEL oTvyva@v kal CLOT - 
nr@v, mapdcov ai Baxyat (read BeBax- 
Xevpevar) cvyaow. 

v. 112. ride, pytpi y od.) Compare 
Ovid’s beautiful expression At pater 
infelix, nec jam pater, quoted by G. 
Burges on Aéschyl. Eum. 594; and 
compared with the Sophoclean Tuy} 
rébvnxe Tous €r’ ov pyTNp veKpov in 
Antig. 1282, where the vulgate exhi- 
bits the absurd reading rovde tappn- 
Tp VEKpOU. 

v. 113. @odovoas kapdias.] Com- 
pare @odot capdiav in Alcest. 1086. 

¥.. 114. avevpnunoare. | Hesych. 
’Aveudnunoev® dvoipoger® kat avridpa- 
ow" r Sopenie Tpaxwias. 

.115. émo6ér@—rodi.] On such 
eae essions see G. Burges at Aésch. 
Suppl. 189, who quotes peromocapps- 
YOV—T poo uwTrar, dyptamov dppa, and 
kaAXixeipes—a@evac from Adschylus, 
Euripides, and Cheremon. 

v. 116. €a de—ev yopois péArn.] This 
verse is added to account for the omis- 
sion of the usual Choric hymn; while 
the whole of Cadmus’s speech is an 
imitation of the close of the Eumenides 
of Aischylus, where Minerva arranges 
the order of the procession ; and where, 
as here, mute persons are introduced, 
who had previously taken no part in 
the play. 

v. 118. ékdXeima & ora dvorvyia.] 
This is a splendid reading in the place 
of the absurd emi dvorvyia. 

I take this opportunity of adding 
a few notes on the fragment published 
in Sept. p. 195. 

v. 16. dyxddas haBotca—xaraora- 
oa.] Compare Hipp. 1450. AaBe Sov 
maid €v a@ykddawt kal TpoweAkvoat. 

v.32. riva b€ Opnvigw tpémov.] Com- 
pare Plato Phedm. p. 115, C. éarrao- 
pev de oe triva Tpdror ; 

v.48. Prémew o€ ¥ ov hépo.] To 
meet the objections started by E. G. 
we may read here, Bderovea ao ov 
depo: inv. 58, oiaré fv yupvdv Breé- 
mew" and in v. 62, un oOevovo’ adr 
Bdérrewv. 

With regard to the argument against 
the genuineness of the fragment drawn 
from the circumstance, that the place 
where the original MS. was found, i 
not mentioned, it may be stated that 
when the Electra of Euripides was 
first published, the editor, who was 
probably Victorius, was equally silent 
as to the place where he met with the 
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MS.; anxious, doubtless, to ascertain 
the sentiments of scholars upon the 
genuineness of the fragment from ar- 
guments resting on internal evidence 
alone; and until such arguments are 
produced in the present case, J shall 
be content to embrace, Ixion-like, a 
cloud for a Juno, in the opinion of 
one of your sceptical Correspondents. 

Of such internal evidence the strong- 
est instance will be found in the words 
bo apa oo *rédovy, which, if good 
Greek, present at best only a weak 
idea; and, therefore, it is more than 
probable, if other MSS. be still in ex- 
istence, that they will be found to con- 
tain a sentiment which Nonnus xtvt. 
p-788, ed. pr. has thus imitated, NnAeijs 
Auivuce, tens axdpnre yevéOAns, Ads 
mporéepny ert AVooay euol madw* apte 
yap GdAny Xeipova Avooav Exo TwVv- 
roppova: and from which we may 
elicit the distich following: 

Tpavas ote’, éyvav bo” aud o” fy eyo 
Elpyacpern’ dpovotica 8 ovk ev, Thy 
mada 
"Exouu Vocav, Tov dpoveiy hGdy yé Tt. 
For, as Gray says, Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 
Yours, &c. 

—o— 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

AS the letter of your Correspond- 
ent Mr. Barnes requires some notice 
at my hands, I trust to your candour 
for the insertion of the following com- 
munication, the last I shall trouble 
you with; as 1 find it impossible to 
exhibit the truth of the Hemsterhusian 
theory, without the introduction of 
subjects that the half-bred philoso- 
phers of modern times dare not discuss, 
nor even look upon 
“With eyes that, owl-like, blink at 

Truth’s broad glare, 
And hearts that dread e’en spectral forms 
of air.” 

First, then, I beg to state that 1 
did not intend to accuse W. B. of 
coining the meanings to words to 
suit his own theory. My observa- 
tion was levelled against etymolo- 
gists in general, few of whom have 
even approximated to the truth, with 
the exception of Walter Whiter, whose 
theory, I suspect, was not very differ- 
ent from my own; though both he 
and Payne Knight, together with 
Hemsterhuis and myself, did not dare 
to promulgate ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

Secondly, when I spoke of the in- 
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ventor of the Greek language, I ought 
to have said, if indeed it were not a 
mere misprint, inventors ; for, accord- 
ing to my theory, which 1 suspect is 
similar to that of Hemsterhuis, the 
Greek alphabet was invented one half, 
from A tol, by a woman, and the 
other half from K to Q, omitting the 
double consonants Z, ®, X,¥, by a 
man, with the view to communicate 
the knowledge of certain facts, which 
two other parties were anxious to 
know something of; and had I been 
aware that the arguments of W. B. 
were directed against a typographical 
error, | should not have complained 
of his pseudo-logic. 

Thirdly, though the principle of 
imitation has doubtless led to the 
formation of some words expressive 
of sounds, yet no reason has been nor 
can be given, except on the Hemster- 
husian theory, to explain the fact, 
why certain sounds were expressed 
by certain symbols, or why such 
symbols followed each other in a cer- 
tain order, or, lastly, why they had 
certain names. 

Fourthly, that as the Greek letters 
were confessedly a Phoenician importa- 
tion (for of the doubie consonants intro- 
duced by Simonides, the Hemsterhu- 
sian theory takes no notice, except in 
connexion with certain religious rites,) 
and as Phoenicia was confessedly 
united to Egypt in early times, it is 
only fair to infer that the Greek let- 
ters were Egyptian originally; while 
the similarity of the words K—AAM- 
os and AAM, i.e. Adam, to whom God 
taught Hebrew, as Mercury taught 
Cadmus Phoenician, proves that the 
Greek fable is only a rifficiamento of 
the Jewish truth: and in answer to 
the question whether the Egyptians 
did actually put the letters A, , N, 
to the three angles of an equilateral 
triangle described in a circle, I re- 
ply, that he who knows how to ex- 
plain tangibly the idea of the Creator, 
the Destroyer, and the Preserver, 
powers all ever equal to one another, 
and similarly situated with respect 
to universal Matter, bounded by the 
circle of Time, and diffused over and 
through the solid globe of Space, such 
a person, provided he also knows what 
A, Q, and N, really represent, and 
why they do so, must of necessity use 
those letters, and place them, as I 
have done, to describe the functions 
of a Triune Deity, as developed in the 
mysteries of the pyramids, 
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Fifthly, though the Teutonic TOD 
be a hybrid compound of T-UD-us, 
and DUST of D-UST-us, it does not 
follow, as W. B. would infer, that the 
Teutones had not a word to express 
death, nor the English a word to ex- 
press dust, previous to their adoption 
respectively of such hybrid com- 
pounds; for the ancient words, if 
such previously existed, might, like a 
thousand others, have been lost, or 
they might have never existed at all ; 
for in an early state of society the 
Teutones and English might never 
have wanted to speak either of death 
or dust, although the ideas represent- 
ed by those words doubtless are now, 
as W. B. asserts, connected with the 
everyday phenomena of matter; for 
in northern countries where the heat 
is little, and the ground perpetually 
covered with nature’s livery of grass, 
dust would be almost. unknown, and 
therefore a word expressive of dust 
would not be wanted, and being not 
wanted, would not be invented; and 
still less occasion would a people in a 
primitive state have to speak or even 
think of death; for to such persons 
the idea of dissolution, unconnected 
as it is, equally, with the hopes or 
fears of the future, and the sensations 
of the present, could have produced 
no effect on the mind; and’ conse- 
quently they would not have wanted 
to coin a word to express an idea 
that troubled them not. 

Sixthly, though a foad is so called 
from ?’ud, the cold or clammy, it does 
not follow that frogs and fish ought to 
be called by the same name, as W. B. 
would infer. For as the phenomena 
connected with the properties of toads, 
frogs, and fish, are not precisely the 
same, so they ought not all to be 
called by one and the same name. 
Had, however, W. B. remembered 
that a young frog is called a tadpole, 
he would have seen that the inventors 
of the word tadpole saw such a con- 
nexion between a frog and toad, as 
W. B. was anxious to find but could 
not; and as he is decidedly opposed 
to all hybrid compounds, he will 
doubtless reject my notion, that pole 
is a corruption of the Greek m@Xos, 
polus; a word applied to the young 
of almost all animals, and which even 
now forms the termination of names 
in the Morea, as common as the Eng- 
lish son, and thus NexodXo-movdo, Ni- 
colopulo, is the modern Greek for Ni- 
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cholson. This derivation, however 
strange as it may seem at first sight, 
is put beyond all doubt by perceiving 
that pole is derived from the French 
poule, the young of a fowl, itself a 
corruption of the Latin pullus, similar 
to the Greek w@dos, polus. 

Seventhly, though the English fish 
is a corruption of the Teutonic vis, 
the last has, what W. B. is probably 
ignorant of, nearly the same con- 
nexion with the Latin vis-cus (in Eng- 
lish bird-lime, a clammy substance 
made originally, as glue even now is, 
from fish,) that toad has with ?’ud, the 
clammy; and as we are upon the sub- 
ject of frogs, I may as well inform 
W.B. that frog bears the same ana- 
logy to the Greek Barpaxos, batrachos, 
that the Latin rana does to dpidvos, 
phrunos, another Greek word for the 
same animal. 

Eighthly, though God is derived 
from Gott, Gud, because God, as 
Christ said, is the Good, it does not 
follow that Dog is not derived from 
God by metathesis; and as regards 
the English hound, similar to the Ger- 
man hund, the origin of hunt, that 
word is evidently made from the bark 
of the dog, thus expressed in Greek 
av, av, i.e. how-wow, and not, as we 
foolishly write it, bow-wow. 

Lastly, with regard to the so-called 
cycloidal curve and curve of oscilla- 
tion, which it appears I have con- 
founded according to the definitions 
of modern geometry, 1 deem it neces- 
sary to say merely, that, as the sub- 
ject was started incidentally, it is 
now omitted entirely, not because I 
feel myself unable to prove my asser- 
tions, but because the proofs would 
be, as well from their nature as their 
length, ill-suited to the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Thus much, 
however, I may state, that when I 
said the Newtonians were babies 
when compared with the geometri- 
cians of old, I said only what Time, 
the great teacher of truth, will even- 
tually confirm; for it requires no 
ghost to tell us that the Newtonian 
will, like other theories, cease to be 
considered true, when it is found to 
be no longer any man’s interest to 
support it—so utterly incapable is it 
of accounting satisfactorily, except in 
a few cases, for the phenomena it pre- 
tends to explain. 


Yours, &c. A. Q. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Lafayette, Louis Philippe, and the Re- 
volution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, 
jun. Translated from the French. 
2 vols. Portraits. Wilson. 


TO those who recollect the events of 
the last age as occurrences of a few 
‘days past—who have dweit on them 
in their progress with all the vigour of 
intellectual youth, and-considered them 
‘with the steadiness of age—who have 
in both loved liberty and hated licen- 
tiousness,—there is perhaps no man 
in the whole scope of existence, a just 
account of whose progress through 
life could be of so much interest as that 
of Lafayette. To every reader this 
work must be full of instruction, from 
the tremendous history it embraces, in- 
volving the politics of all Europe; and 
from the talent, judgment, suffering, 
and equanimity, displayed in so many 
conflicting seasons by one now nearly 
an octogenarian, and still, whether 
rightly or wrongly judging, fresh in 
activity for the happiness of his be- 
joved France. 

In saying this we are sure we shall 
not be suspected of ministering to de- 
mocracy, or the principles of the 
Y¥rench Revolution, any more than we 
ascribe perfection to the distinguished 
person of whom we speak. Onthe con- 
trary, there is one principle of La- 
fayette that in our opinion detracts 
largely from the other parts of his cha- 
racter: it is that which he calls non- 
intervention ; but which, differently 
from our understanding of the term, 
applies even to actively preventing the 
intervention of governments with the 
acts of their own insurgent people. 
We speak only historically, and of the 
facts put forth by M. Sarrans ; who, if 
he equal not the style of Tacitus, or 
his biographical excellence, at least 
emulates him in regard for his sub- 
ject. 

Lafayette was born at Chavanniac in 
Auvergne, on the 6th Sept. 1757, of a 
family which had distinguished itself 
in arts and arms. From his studies 
at the College du Plessis, at ihe age of 
sixteen, he married the still younger 
daughter of the Duke d’Ayen, that 
lovely example of virtue, courage, and 
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conjugal affection. The influence of 
her family, that of Noailles, would 
have obtained for him court patronage, 
but he disdained it. At nineteen he 
determined on breaking a lance with 
the British in their revolted colonies, 
and this at the worst period; for the 
American Congress at Paris could not 
furnish him conveyance, and he fitted 
out a vessel at his own expense. After 
many dangers he arrived at Charles- 
ton, early in 1777, and would only 
serve as a volunteer, and at his own 
expense, with the prospective rank of 
Major-General. In the first battle 
(Brandywine) he was wounded, and 
after distinguishing himself variously, 
arrived at a principal command under 
Washington. After two years’ service 
he returned with leave to France, full 
of compliments. Having thus served 
the American cause, he again visited 
America with new success, and when 
the war was decided again returned. 
He was then associated with an ex- 
pedition madly planned by his country, 
and rendered unnecessary by peace. 
A third time, however, he visited Ame- 
rica with new honours, his bust being 
placed in the capital of Virginia, while 
another was presented to the city of 
Paris. In 1785, he visited the courts 
and armies of Germany with distinc- 
tion ; and in 1787 interfered on behalf 
of his protestant countrymen, and of 
the negro slaves. He assisted the 
Ambassador Jefferson in a league 
against the Barbary powers, and was 
about to be called to the aid of the 
Dutch against Prussia. Events had 
however formed a crisis in his own 
country in which it might be expected 
he would act a prominent part. In 
1787, as member of the Assembly 
of Notables, he denounced lettres 
de cachet and state prisons. Subse- 
quently deputed to the States Ge- 
neral, he in July 1789 made that de- 
declaration of rights which after- 
wards convulsed the world. Vice Pre- 
sident of the Constituent Assembly, 
Commandant General of the National 
Guard of the people, he ordered the 
destruction of the Bastille, and re- 
ceived the King at the head of two 
hundred thousand men. While he 
was deemed another Cromwell, he 
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protected the royal family, and its 
flight had nearly compromised him ; 
his head was sought by the Jacobins ; 
while he was surrounded by plots in 
the very Court he protected, and in 
constant dangers. When the Consti- 
tutional Act was digested he resigned, 
on a principle of public safety, the 
command which he had disinterestedly 
holden without emolument. He re- 
tired to his native province, a hundred 
and twenty leagues from Paris, re- 
ceiving honours and marks of affection 
as soon as he had quitted the intrigues 
and excesses of the capital. 

Then came the European coalition ; 
three French armies of fifty thousand 
each were formed, to one of which La- 
fayette was appointed, and he intro- 
duced a simplicity of discipline which 
promised future glory. The ministry 
which had appointed him was dis- 
placed by one influenced by the Jaco- 
bins, and he had to sustain new in- 
trigues ; he had placed his force ina 
good position, had gained advantages, 
but his command was thwarted, him- 
self denounced, his opinions of liberty 
with order decried, and he found no re- 
source but in quitting France. He put 
his army in order for service, left every 
thing behind that was essential, and 
travelled on in the company of a few 
friends, as he says, ‘‘ with death in 
his heart :’—certainly a memorable 
example of revolutions! Holland and 
England were his points. At Liege 
he fell in with an Austrian corps, was 
seized, and carried ultimately to Lux- 
embourg, Wesel, and Magdeburg. 
Under these circumstances he resisted 
every effort to induce him to betray 
his country. On the Prussian peace 
with France, he and his remaining 
friends were carried to the Emperor of 
Austria’s prison at Olmutz, where 
he was mourned by half Europe, and 
whence America tried to extricate him. 
Meantime his wife, who had expected 
in the prisons of Paris that execution 
by which the greater part of her fa- 
mily had perished, being released by 
the fall of Robespierre and the reign of 
terror, determined on sharing the cap- 
tivity of her husband. By stratagem 
she arrived with an American pass- 
port at Altona in Sept. 1795, and sud- 
denly appeared before the Emperor at 
Vienna. She sought without avail the 
liberty of Lafayette, but was enabled, 
with her younger children, (George 
she had sent to America) to embrace 
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him in his prison—an embrace inter- 
rupted by an order to deliver up every 
thing they had about them. In sick- 
ness she was refused the power of 
breathing a better atmosphere, with- 
out undertaking not to return, so 
she remained with her accomplished 
daughters in the most horrible of in- 
carcerations. At length, France, better 
governed and victorious, ordered its 
generals and plenipotentiaries, Bona- 
parte and Clark, to demand him, as 
well as his former companions Latour 
Maubourg and Bureau de Puzy. By 
Hamburgh he returned to France, and 
retired to the country. Bonaparte, 
who had been assiduous in his re- 
lease, would willingly have attached 
him to his service, and had him in the 
Senate ; but while Lafayette declared 
his admiration, as well as gratitude, 
towards him, he declined both, as in- 
compatible with his ideas of public 
liberty. 

He devoted himself to the agricul- 
tural improvement of La Grange, and 
here, on the 24th Dec. 1807, lost his 
devoted wife, while yet young, from 
the effects of her sufferings, an afilic- 
tion not to be described. During the 
glories and errors of Napoleon, against 
which he constantly protested, he took 
no part in public affairs. 

On the approach of the coalition to 
forcibly restore the second time Louis 
XVIII. he was called by Prince Jo- 
seph to witness a new order of affairs. 
He attended the call, became promi- 
nent, roused the nation to rally around 
the standard of 1789—that of liberty, 
equality, and public order. Napoleon 
abdicated, and a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, of which it was 
supposed he would become President 
and commandant of his old National 
Guards. He was excluded by intrigue, 
and made instead one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries to the allies. Previously to 
his departure he had endeavoured to 
obtain two vessels to carry Napoleon 
to the United States, but the same in- 
trigues attended every thing. A de- 
claration of the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, however, demanded from the 
Allied Powers, on their expressed res- 
pect for the independence of the na- 
tion, all the grand objects of Lafay- 
ette, though in vain. Lafayette again 
retired. 

Again he was called forth as De- 
puty tothe Chambers. He insisted for 
his principles, particularly in 1820. 
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In 1823 he denounced violations of the 
Charter, and the prospective incursion 
of Spain. He was accused but not 
prosecuted; and in 1824, being no 
longer in parliament, and having re- 
ceived an invitation of the nation 
through the President Jefferson, he 
made a long promised visit to the 
United States of America, where he 
had received a grant of land as Lieu- 
tenant-General, and in 1815 the vote 
of a large sum of money, delicately 
offered as a rumuneration for his pre- 
vious expenses. He embarked in the 
common packet Cadmus, instead of 
availing himself of an American 74 
offered to his order; there he passed 
a year, visited the twenty-four States, 
every where creating a jubilee, with 
every recollection that could inspire 
him, and was then sent home in the 
Brandywine frigate, named from the 
scene where he was wounded in the 
revolution. At Havre, both on his 
departure and arrival, he was received 
with joy. He returned to La Grange, 
but was soon chosen for his depart- 
ment, and in 1828, recommenced his 
entire opposition, fortified no doubt by 
his recent enjoyments in America. In 
1829 his grand speech involved every 
topic of Europe; one can hardly find 
a prototype in Greece or Rome. 

At the end of the Session he revisit- 
ed, after an absence of fourteen years, 
the place of his birth, now the pro- 
perty of his son, where a party of his 
family had met for the purpose of a 
tour, in which he every where expe- 
rienced a similar jubilee to that of 
America. At Grenoble he received 
from a venerable old man the ancient 
compliment of a crown of silver inter- 
twined with oakleaves. At Lyons 
80,000 persons assembled to meet him. 
The Court was about sending a tele- 
graphic order to arrest him, but it 
would have been in vain. 

Were not the opinions of Charles 
X. just ?—that ‘‘ there are but two men 
in the revolution that have remained 
unshaken in their principles, Lafayette 
and myself:’’ and that on his de- 
thronement, “‘ it is that old republican, 
Lafayette, that has done all this.” 

The ministries of Villele and Mar- 
tignac had successively become ob- 
noxious ; that of Polignac which fol- 
lowed was more unhappy. A pro- 
position of 221 members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and ‘an ‘‘ immutable 
answer of the King, produced ordi- 
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nances first of dissolution, then dis- 
solution of a newly elected Chamber 
before it assembled, changing also the 
law of Election, and lastly abrogating 
the freedom of the press, &c. which 
tcok place on the 26th of July. These 
were surely unfortunate measures with 
which to contravene such a spirit as 
had appeared, and it so turned out for 
this series of the ministries and Kings 
of France. They produced another 
Revolution which chiefly occupies this 
work. The preceding personal no- 
tices of Lafayette are necessary to the 
due understanding of this great catas- 
trophe, and we would have wished that 
the writer had been still fuller on them. 

The Revolution of 1830 may be said 
to have been commenced by meetings 
of the proprietors and editors of the 
periodical press, to consult their law- 
yers on the means of resisting the 
ordinances against them. With diffi- 
culty a protest was determined on, 
printed, and distributed. This excited 
a people sufficiently predisposed ; the 
journeymen printers shewed them- 
selves in arms, the scholars of the 
Polytechnic School followed ; then those 
of Law and Medicine, and portions of 
the people generally, which seem to 
have been feebly dispersed by gens- 
d’armerie. The Count Alexander 
Laborde, who had presided at the 
meeting of journalists, now called a 
meeting of deputies at his own resi- 
dence, and it was proposed to the eight 
who attended the call, to form in the 
name of the Chamber a National As- 
sembly, to appeal to the people, and 
to cry “To arms!” M. Perier ap- 
peared among them, and produced some 
damp ; he had a small party of Depu- 
ties at his house, but the populace 
who were led to watch it suffered car- 
nage ; other meetings of Deputies took 
place, but ‘‘the people” anticipated 
them by conflicts with the troops. 

The picture here presented to us, 
though not very lucid, is that of a Mo- 
narchy well armed, and prepared at all 
points for all purposes—a People ex- 
cited to desperate revolt without guides, 
and open to all dangers—the Parlia- 
mentary Representatives of the kingdom 
divided or in doubt as respected both 
the one and the other. M. Sarrans 
has described these matters with a 
simplicity which excites in close ob- 
servers rather suspicion than confi- 
dence in his narrative; in the same 
manner he announces that the mere 
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circumstance of reading the Monitor 
newspaper at La Grange produced 
through every danger of arrest La- 
fayette’s arrival in the capital ! 

By the evening of the 27th Lafayette 
had offered to the insurgents the in- 
fluence of his name and person; at 
four o’clock next morning he received 
the Polytechnic pupils, who a few 
hours after were leading and dying 
with the people : barricades now began 
to be raised. A meeting then took 
place of Deputies at the house of M. 
Audry de Puraviceu, where MM. La- 
fayette and Lafitte were the first, and 
a long discussion occurred, which 
was interrupted by the news that the 
people had carried the Hotel de Ville 
after a terrible carnage. Some depu- 
ties seceded, and Marmont seems to 
have been thus enabled to demand the 
submission of the people as a prelimi- 
nary to any negociation. Deputies 
met and met again, and the Hotel de 
Ville was taken and retaken by the peo- 
ple. More barricades were formed by 
them, and the paving stones of Paris 
were torn up in the night between 
the 28th and 29th of July, as if by 
enchantment. (A peinturesque descrip- 
tion is here given of Lafayette’s visit 
to them, and other particulars, for 
which we must refer to p. 195, vol. FE.) 
A hundred thousand men were by 
this time on foot. Lafitte’s hotel be- 
came the rendezvous, and surprising 
anecdotes are furnished on the absti- 
nence of miserable visitors from the 
slightest violation of its grandeur and 
its riches; as also on the capture of 
the Louvre and the Tuilleries, where, 
without a single abstraction, they only 
desired to place a corpse on the throne 
of Charles X. On the 29th municipal 
commissioners were appointed; La- 
fayette took command of the popular 
army; Gen. Gerard, under ‘his direc- 
tion, took charge of its active opera- 
tions. The Hotel de Ville under 
universal triumphs became head quar- 
ters, and Lafayette was-in the same 
position as he had been forty years 
before ! 

While this was also the only seat of 
government, Deputies were assembling 
at the hotel of Lafitte, where his long 
cherished desire to have the Duke of 
Orleans in power prevailed ; and while 
the principle of calling together the 
primary assemblies, to determine on 
the future form of government, (and a 
Republic appeared the favorite, with 
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Lafayette at its head,) occupied one 
part of the meeting, the others had 
settled upon Louis Philippe as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom. The 
cry of ‘Down with the Bourbons,” 
the different parties for Charles X., 
Henry V., (son of the Duke of Berry), 
Napoleon If, all succumbed to this 
intrigue, and Lafayette acquiesced in 
the measure as the best means of quiet- 
ing France. In all this the celebrated 
M. Talleyrand now appeared as the 
adviser of the Duke in his acceptance 
of the government. ‘‘ ‘Tis well—it 
must be accepted,’’ were the laconic 
terms of this ex-Bishop, Citizen, lm- 
perial Prince, Royal Chamberlain, 
wily diplomatist, and consummate po- 
litician, whose history will one day 
astonish the world. Lafayette, in ex- 
plaining to Joseph Bonaparte his ad- 
hesion, thus remarks on the new 
governor—‘‘1 knew in common with 
every one, that this family possessed 
domestic virtues, habits of simplicity, 
little ambition, and a French feeling. 
I recollected the young republican of 
1789, the soldier of Valmy and Je- 
mappes, theteacher in Switzerland, and 
the traveller in the United States.” 
lt appears that Louis Philippe imme- 
diately conciliated Lafayette by laying 
down as a principle the sovereignty of 
the people in the arming of the whole 
nation, themselves appointing their 
own Officers. He at length visited the 
Hotel de Ville, where Lafayette deli- 
vered to him a tri-coloured flag ; and 
General Dubourg, taking him to a 
window whence were seen a discon- 
tented people, said ‘‘ Monseigneur, you 
know our wants and our rights. Should 
you forget them, we will bring them to 
your recollection.” Lafayette quieted 
the people by holding up to the Lieut. - 
General that ‘‘ what is at present ne- 
cessary for the French is a popular 
throne, surrounded with republican insti- 
tutions ;’’ to which the Prince replied, 
“* It is exactly so that I understand it.’’ 
This is a text important to the under- 
standing of all that followed to this 
day. 

Charles X. was meantime endea- 
vouring to rally his force, and raise 
the former famed La Vendée; for he 
had still with him 12,000 effective 
men, with three regiments of cavalry 
and forty pieces of cannon. La- 
fayette equipped, not without appre- 
hension, a motley army of 20,000, of 
which the description is romantic in 
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the extreme (p. 234). Its presence 
was sufficient, however; the crown- 
jewels were restored, and the royal 
family proceeded to embark at Cher- 
bourg. 

The Chambers met on the day 
which had before been appointed by 
Charles X. Mobs surrounded it; but 
were quieted by Lafayette, who in- 
curred jealousy for his influence. 
Louis-Philippe, however, continued to 
hail him and his myriads of national 
guards, even on his ascent to the 
throne, which was granted to him 
quite in a republican manner, and on 
which, on the motion of Lafayette, he 
did not adopt the chaine-des-tems title 
of Philip V. ‘‘ You have gained your 
point,” wrote his Majesty, in English, 
to Lafayette. This was all very good, 
but was there not something inordi- 
nate in the conception that ‘it was 
now for the kings of Europe to ask, and 
for Louis Philippe to grant peace !”’ 
Surely it partook of the gasconade 
that at all periods of time had in some 
degree affected ‘“‘the great nation,” 
and which least of all befitted a new 
monarchy with republican institu- 
tions, rising on the ruins of so many 
schemes of government, and necessa- 
rily requiring admission among the set- 
tled states of Europe; those states, 
which amidst all the changes, all the 
powers, both moral and physical, exert- 
ed, beyond all history, against them 
by that very France, still remained the 
same. We suspect, that on this point 
hangs a great deal of what forms the 
subject of the remaining and particular 
portion of these volumes—and that 
from it arises the question at this mo- 
ment existing between the ‘‘ Doctrina- 
rians’’ of the French Ministry and 
their popular opponents. Again, says 
M. Sarrans, ‘ the July restoration ap- 
peared as a gift to be shared in by 
the whole human species, and for which 
the civilized world acknowledged it- 
self deeply indebted to the people most 
advanced in civilization.””’ Then, we 
are told in a note (259), that even the 
Hindoos celebrated it on the banks of the 
Ganges! After indulging in this grandi- 
loquence he comes to facts: as re- 
gards England he says—‘‘ Whigs, To- 
ries, and Radicals, Church of England 
men,‘ Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Catholics, rich and poor, admired us— 
seemed as if they could set no bounds 
to their enthusiasm.” ‘‘ The wide- 
felt shock overthrew the Tory Admi- 
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nistration, and produced that happy 
ferment which has hastened the cause 
of Reform,” &c. &c. Under all this 
admiration, of course, many great 
things were expected by the men of 
July to be done by them for the whole 
human race; instead of which it is 
complained, that, “‘the Royalty of 
July has become one of the family of 
legitimate monarchies, the just me- 
dium (juste miliew) triumphs, and 
peace will be maintained.” The terms 
in which it is here given seem to be 
an odd ground of complaint. Yet 
such it is; and moreover condemned, 
because there were not “‘ thrown on the 
frontiers all those classes which the 
days of July had taken from their 
occupations, to join foreign popula- 
tions fighting for a cause which was 
their own ;”’ among which, of course, 
might have been included the “‘ enthu- 
siastic ’” hundreds of thousands whick 
met at Birmingham and elsewhere, a 
favour which we still think all Eng- 
land would decline. 

Louis Philippe thus placed on the 
throne, we shall add the following 
paragraph, with which we would hope 
that Lafayette is entirely disconnected 
—‘‘ The citizen Royalty would rot 
comprehend that, independently of the 
necessity of entitling it to the grati- 
tude and esteem of the people, there 
existed another necessity from which 
no new dynasty had ever escaped, 
that of a baptism of glory and blood !?” 
Merciful Heaven! would they still 





«¢ Wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ?” 


Had this been the case, would Eng- 
land have been “‘ the first to recognize 
the new king,”’ and ‘‘thuslead the other 
powers to recognition ?”’—this seems 
to be understood elsewhere in these 
pages. 

While Louis Philippe was, probably 
with the advice of M. Talleyrand 
(though it is not so said), cultivating 
his foreign relations, it will easily be 
supposed, from the prominence of La- 
fayette throughout Europe as well as 
the two Americas, that he was not 
inactive; he urged his opinions con- 
stantly upon the Chamber at home, 
and corresponded in their spirit with 
almost every people abroad. That he 
evinced much talent and feeling in 
this, as in most things, is to be acknow- 
ledged, but not quite so readily that a 
close auxiliary communication with 
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the chiefs of Revolution in countries 
yet unrevolutionized, could serve his 
own. These form a considerable part 
of the second volume, and may furnish 
useful illustrations to modern politics. 

The trials of the Ministers of 
the ex-monarch, against whom more 
rage existed than against himself, 
now came on, and the popular influ- 
ence of Lafayette was well and wor- 
thily employed in preventing commo- 
tion. After having done this, per- 
ceiving some intrigues, he very pro- 
perly anticipated some measure that 
would affect his command of the Na- 
tional Guards, by resigning it. Here 
he acted nobly, and with other points 
of conduct, fulfilled the picture fur- 
nished by his historian, that ‘‘ he has 
never been able to help turning his 
back upon fortune.” 

The insurrections ‘during the trials, 
which had been quieted by Lafayette, 
seem with his resignation, and per- 
haps other circumstances, to have 
alarmed the government so much as 
to cause an assembly of the troops on 
the sitting of the chamber on the 
28th of Dec., as was rumoured, to 
provide against ‘‘the truncheons of 
Cromwell, the butt-ends of Bonaparte’s 
musquets, or the horsewhip of Louis 
XIV.” M. Perier the President, who 
had evinced great talent before, ,de- 
clared his apprehension ; and his cha- 
racter, even as exhibited in these pages, 
demands for it some attention. How- 
ever it was, a series of debates ensued, in 
which never was king or minister so be- 
laboured upon every subject of human 
ingenuity as were these, from the 
ministry of Lafitte, the nominator of 
Louis Philippe, through that of Guizot 
to “the 13th of March.” Then “a 
vast national coalition ” took place in 
the department of Moulle, under pre- 
text of ‘resisting the foreigners and 
the Bourbons.”’ Sixty-two other de- 
partments followed their example, all 
including considerable citizens of seve- 
ral orders, and formed Unions, deemed 
destructive of the government as well 
as its foreign relations (p. 155, Vol. II. 
and note.) Some trials took place in 
consequence. Lafayette was a witness, 
and received from the public very 
great distinction. The individuals 
were virtually acquitted. In the 
midst of wordy conflicts which ensued, 
arrived cholera, to the terror of all 
parties. Its first strokes carried off 
many members of the chamber, and 
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among them MM. Perrier and La- 
Marque, the extremes in _ politics. 
Perhaps it was unfortunate that the 
government, under such circumstances, 
should have ordered its minister a pub- 
lic funeral. 1t however passed in silence ; 
Gen. Lamarque also received, at the 
hands of his republican friends, a grand 
spectacle, and it unhappily produced 
a conflict, with loss of life; but af- 
forded this fact, that republicanism 
was no longer cherished. We are 
quite .willing to believe that in this 
case Lafayette utterly disproved all 
culpability on his own part, that 
much arose from the apprehensions of 
the subordinates of the government, 
and much more fortuitously from con- 
flicting parties, equally inimical to 
all. 

A contingency deserves to be men- 
tioned ; it is that of a deputation to 
the King, from a meeting of which 
Lafayette was a member, but of which 
deputation he would not form a part. 
It was composed of Lafitte, Arago, 
and Odillon Barrot. These were rea- 
dily and courteously received by the 
King, in a study which he had made 
of the bed-room of Louis XVIII. 
He then talked to them as fellow citi- 
zens, and we must say seems altogether 
to have had the best of the argument. 
He closed by declining to change the 
measures of which they complained ; 
and which M. Sarrans predicates will 
destroy his government. 

Here ends this history of Lafayette 
and his politics. With whatever ap- 
prehensions we may view some tirades 
of his historian, and some dogmas of 
his own; or whatever may be our fa- 
vour of a just medium in all govern- 
ments, having less to do with politics 
than letters; we cannot but wish, 
looking at him as the extraordinary 
man which he still is, and the many 
high qualities he possesses, that it 
may be yet long before he shall fall 
into our Obituary. 

What an-awful picture do these de- 
tails present! A country, after a 
whole age spent in the search of free- 
dom, in which so much talent, so much 
wealth, and so much blood has been 
expended, still suffering from internal 
divisions, and creating external alarm ; 
of which it is acknowledged that some 
corrections of the system of Louis 
XVI. would have produced a better 
regimen than the present! We have 
noted these subjects, because they are 
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essential as a key to the present as 
well as future operations of the French 
government, and useful as historical 
monitions. 

We cannot agree with the praises 
bestowed on this translation ; it is very 
unequal, and in the commencement far 
from good : there are also typographi- 
cal errors which obstruct the sense. 


—--— 

History of the Battle of Agincourt, and 
of the Expedition of Henry the Fifth 
into France, in 1415; to which is 
added, the Roll of the Men at Arms 
in the English Army. By Sir Harris 
Nicolas. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
528. 


One of the most memorable achieve- 
ments that has distinguished the mili- 
tary annals of England, is described in 
this work in a manner singularly com- 
plete and elaborate. The former edi- 
tion well merited this character ; but 
the present has still further deserved 
it. The author is one who will not 
content himself with obvious authori- 
ties; but investigates to the utmost 
limits that are possible in the present 
unarranged and disordered state of our 
national records. To so diligent an in- 
quirer new facts and illustrations are 
of course constantly arising; and, as 
he has never lost sight of the subject 
since the first edition was printed five 
years ago, much new light is thrown 
upon it in the present publication. 
The extracts from contemporary writ- 
ers are more copious; and the au- 
thor’s own narrative has been com- 
pletely new written. 

The contents are arranged in four 
principal divisions,—a narrative com- 
posed from a comparison of every au- 
thority ; the statements of the contem- 
porary writers at length, translated 
from the originals, with notes; a list 
of the persons present ; and an appen- 
dix of illustrative documents. 

The merits of diffuseness, when the 
subject is one which will bear it, can- 
not of course be exemplified in a con- 
tracted space like ours ; and were we 
to attempt to abridge Sir Harris Nico- 
las’s History of Agincourt, the main 
features of the tale would probably 
show very little difference to those it 
has generally worn. It is in the minor 
details that the novelty and the inter- 
est will be found; and from the re- 

,search bestowed on these, not only 
this great victory and the memorable 


year 1415, but the history and anti- 
quities of the whole era, derive im- 
portant illustration. 

The character in which Henry the 
Fifth is generally regarded by poste- 
rity is that of a hero or conqueror, 
whose great incitement to the invasion 
of France was a passion for military 
glory; yet it is remarkable that either 
this opinion or fact (whichever it be) 
is opposed or disguised in a variety of 
ways. In the letters written to the 
French King, previously to the war, 
Henry professes the strongest desire 
for peace on religious grounds; but 
these perhaps were merely the fictions 
of subtle policy, concocted rather by 
his council than himself, and probably 
dictated, more suo, by the churchmen 
who were the scribes and diplomatists 
of the age. Sir H. Nicolas ascribes 
their authorship to Cardinal Beaufort. 
Again, after the victory, so far was 
Henry from evincing any elation from 
his success, that there was no end to 
his protestations that he ascribed all 
the glory to God, and assumed no me- 
rit to himself; this of course was his 
own doing, but it may be said it was 
affectation. Lastly, historical writers 
have supposed the young monarch to 
have been principally actuated by this 
long-sighted policy,—that, by pro- 
moting foreign war, he would most 
effectually divert domestic rebellion ; 
and such is stated to have been the 
spirit of the dying injunctions of his 
father, the first Lancastrian usurper. 
This opinion, however, does not ap- 
pear to rest on more substantial 
grounds than that which ascribes to 
him ambitious motives ; both are sup- 
ported only by great probability. The 
presumed “‘ feelings of ambition”? are 
described by the present author as 
‘no less natural to his youth and per- 
sonal character, than consonant with 
the manners of the times in which he 
lived ;”’ and the sanctified protocols to 
which we have alluded, are stigma- 
tized as false, hypocritical, and im- 
pious; it must be further admitted 
that the inordinate demands made 
upon the territory of France, unequi- 
vocally exhibit a great appetite for 
conquest, though doubtless here again 
policy suggested that much should be 
asked in order to obtain a little. We 
have not, after all, met with any evi- 
dence that aspirations of chivalric 
glory stimulated Henry to war; or 
that, in short, his martial genius deve- 
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loped itself previously to his French 
campaign of 1415. It is true he had 
been present, when a boy of fourteen, 
at the great battle of Shrewsbury, and 
that he was afterwards engaged in the 
warfare with Owen Giendour; but 
there can be no doubt that this was 
entirely under the guidance of his tu- 
tors, and for the mere purpose of mili- 
tary education, the command being 
nominally gscribed to him, because 
the scene of the warfare was his own 
titular principality. The vision of 
*‘young Harry with his beaver on” 
must be considered, we conclude, to be- 
long only to the field of poetry ; and we 
know that during the peaceful years 
of the latter part of his father’s reign, 
the reputation obtained by the Prince 
had been that of a youth enervated by 
the luxuries and dissipation of peace. 


How far the dying injunctions of 


Henry the Fourth influenced his son 
in hastening the war with France, may 
be reasonably doubted from the cir- 
cumstance, that the former had been 
deceased for fifteen months before the 
period when Sir H. Nicolas fixes for the 
first preparation or resolution of Henry 
V. for urging his claims upon France, 
—‘‘the middle of the year 1414.” 

There is, however, in Mr. E]lis’s 
second series of Original Letters, one 
of Prince Henry to his father, which, 
though written ten years before the 
battle of Agincourt, may be fairly pre- 
sumed to record a military lesson 
which Henry did not forget on that 
memorable day, and which we think 
affords an interesting illustration in 
this passage : 

«« Presently were out my well-beloved 
eousin the Lord Talbot and the small 
body of my household, and with them 
joined your faithful and valiant knights 
William Newport and John Greindre, 
the which formed but a small power in 
the whole, but true it is indeed that vic- 
tory is not in the multitude of people, and 
this was well proved there ; but in the power 
of God. And there, by-the aid of the 
blessed Trinity, your people gained the 
field, and vanquished all the said rebels.” 

To the conviction expressed in this 
letter we may with great probability 
attribute the laurels won by England 
at Agincourt. The-recollection that, 
in his own experience, victory had not, 
in a memorable instance, attended 
‘‘the multitude of people,’’ would in- 
spire the youthful commander with 
that courage and confidence which are 
in a certain degree an earnest of suc- 


cess; and if, as we may fairly pre- 
sume, Henry also, in the hour of trial, 
appealed with faith to ‘‘the power of 
God,”” we may thus account for his 
reiterated and persevering assertions 
that the victory was God’s work; as 
he would naturally regard as an act 
of the greatest impiety the assumption 
of the glory from that Almighty Power, 
in whose hands he had unreservedly 
placed the task of its achievement, and 
who had apparently so completely an- 
swered and rewarded his vows and his 
faith. 

In the description of the triumphal 
arches and pageantry which greeted 
the conqueror on his return to Lon- 
don, occurs a recondite compliment 
which it is very difficult to understand. 
On the tower at London Bridge, by 
which the King entered the City, was 
what is termed by the chronicler “ this 
elegant and suitable”’ inscription, C1- 
viras Reeis Justiciz. This is ren- 
dered by Sir H. Nicolas, ‘‘ The City, 
to the King’s righteousness ;” and on 
turning to the little volume on “‘ Lon- 
don Pageants,” by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 
we find another version, ‘‘ The City of 
the King of Righteousness ;” neither 
of which appear satisfactory. We 
think it may probably have been in- 
tended to say, ‘‘ The City of the King 
(as London was especially considered) 
is the city of righteousness,” with an 
allusion to Isaiah, i. 26. 

We have only space to add that the 
Appendix contains several articles va- 
luable as illustrative of the military 
and naval antiquities of the period; and 
that the map and banners printed in 
colours, as well as the general typo- 
graphy, reflect credit on the press of 
Mr. Johnson. We the rather make 
the last remark, because we think the 
outward form of this volume is in 
much better taste than were the pecu- 
liarities of the former edition. 


———. 


Political, Commercial, and Financial 
Condition of the Anglo-Eastern Em- 
pire in 1832, Analysis of its Home 
and Foreign Governments, Examina- 
tion of Free Trade, Colonization, &c. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Past and 
Present State of the Tea Trade,” &c. 
8vo. pp. 403 
THE title embracing so many im- 

portant questions tells also that the 

work has reference to the renewal or 
modification of the East India Com- 
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pany’s Charter; and we must com- 
mence by saying, that it bears so de- 
cidedly in favour of renewal, and op- 
poses so pointedly many objections 
from powerful and well-informed quar- 
ters, as well qualifies it for a precis or 
brief on the part of the Honourable 
Company. And if, as the author 
rather gratuitously declares (p. 398), 
he has really ‘‘ to seek on continental 
Europe a field for the exercise of that 
political and commercial knowledge 
which he acquired as a medical officer 
in His Majesty’s navy, or as a private 
individual, in various parts of the 
globe,”” we must say that the Com- 
pany is not, as is so generally sup- 
posed, alive to its own interests. 
However, we have only to do with 
the book. We gave our brief appro- 
bation of that on the Tea Trade (Gent. 
Mag. for Aug. p. 156); and we are 
bound to speak further of this ex- 
tended work. In this, as in the for- 
mer, Mr. Martin claims ‘‘ dispas- 
sionate consideration,’”’ certainly the 
only means of forming correct judg- 
ment; yet he afterwards feels it ne- 
cessary to apologize for strony and 
salient expressions, and we find of 
these an instance, p. 127, in mention 
of “‘ a few slave colonies in the west ;”’ 
also p. 113, &c. We think, neverthe- 
less, that few will disagree with his 
position, that “‘ society is in a state of 
transition ;”’ or object that he should 
range himself ‘‘on the side of order, 
of civilization, and of freedom.”’ 
When we pass through the various 
details of this book we say, as we did 
before, that no political economist 
should be without it; there is an im- 
mense mass of information, and much 
obtained by personal investigation in 
India and elsewhere. ‘To detach any 
patt of it would only be injurious, 
while it would overcharge our space ; 
it embraces every relation of India, 
every species of its commerce, every 
point of its economy, with facts only 
to be derived from peculiar advantage 
of information. It boldly confronts, 
and not without power, all the great 
opponents of the Company, (and many 
they are,) and produces witnesses of 
unquestionable credibility ; yet there 
is somewhat too much of a trium- 
phant air on some of his convictions 
over men, who, even if in error, de- 
serve respect ; one of these convictions, 
that on the salt monopoly, must be 
Gent. Mac. Suopl. CII. Parr II. 
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taken cum grano salis. To a chronolo- 
gical account of noble public works 
executed since the last renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, should have been 
added a notice of what had been done 
before, and is to be done in future. A 
desire in the Government to interfere 
improperly with the Company should 
have been more strongly made out be- 
fore it is so particularly @hough at 
the same time ably) opposed. ‘There 
is also a question of great importance 
raised as to the manufactures of Eng- 
land displacing those of the Hindoos ; 
which would appear te us little less 
than shewing how much better India 
would be under the government of the 
Company, separated from that of Eng- 
land! ‘The great extent and freedom 
of the Indian press is felicitated — 
English colonization is repudiated on 
the ground which, it were well if every 
traveller had not witnessed it, of a con- 
temptuous feeling towards foreigners 
generally in more than one class of 
Englishmen. We lament to be obliged 
to fear, that in an empire like India, 
it is too true that a disregard of their 
habits, and even opprobious terms 
may render a free admission of all 
orders of our countrymen dangerous ; 
yet the argument goes to shew some- 
thing like what we have before stated, 
of the superiority of the Company’s 
government. The remaining chapters 
are equally ingenious on more general 
matters, and shew the author’s power 
of observation in other countries; as 
on the trial by jury introduced to Cey- 
lon by the amiable and talented judge 
Sir H. Gifford ; andalsoinintimate com- 
parisons with England, notwithstand- 
ing that as an Irishman he deems him- 
self a stranger, and equally alienated 
from both, although lately editor of 
“The United Kingdom.”’ The fact is, 
that all governments in India, from the 
original Portuguese possessors down- 
wards, have been always troublesome, 
but at the same time very advan- 
tageous things; and that ours, so much 
greater than any before, must in course 
possess greater difficulties. We sin- 
cerely trust that the principal positions 
of Mr. Martin’s summary may turn 
out to be true, and heartily join in the 
prayer with which he concludes, ‘‘that 
God may direct the Councils of the 
nation”? on them, to which we only 
add, and on all things. 

In our involvement in the various 
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points of this work, we had almost 
forgotten to speak of its purity of 
style and its method, in which latter 
we only regret the want of an index. 
We shall be glad to meet, as we doubt 
not we shall do, this talented writer 
again. His works, and that of Col. 
Caulfield, noticed in p. 157, at the 
same time as Mr. Martin’s former 
one, cannot fail to be useful to the 
consideration of the approaching ques- 
tion. 


ep 


A Manual for the Afflicted, comprising 
a Practical Essay on Affliction, and a 
Series of Meditations and Prayers, 
selected and arranged for the Use of 
thosé who are ix Sorrow, Trouble, 
Need, Sickness, or any other Adver- 
sity. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
B.D. Pp. xii. 275. 


WE have peculiar satisfaction in an- 
nouncing, that the excellent author of 
the ‘‘ Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures,” has again exerted himself for 
the benefit of the Christian world in 
the above most useful manual. Though 
this be avowedly only a compilation, 
yet, considering the admirable judg- 
ment with which the selection of mat- 
ter has been made, and the eonsum- 
mate skill with which that matter has 
been moulded, it may not improperly 
be thought to deserve a preference over 
many professedly original works in this 
age of shallow book-making. In draw- 
ing up this excellent little work, the 
editor was animated by the benevolent 
hope, that he might in some degree 
alleviate those afflictions which are 
dealt out by Providence, more or less, 
to all the sons of men. 

Since the very nature of the work 
renders any specimen of its contents 
as impracticable as, in the case of so 
excellent a writer, it were unneces- 
sary, (for few of our readers can sup- 
pose specimens necessary, to induce 
them to avail themselves of what is 
here offered by one to whom most bib- 
lical readers are all more or less un- 
der obligations) we cannot better oc- 
cupy the brief space which a critical 
notice like the present admits, than by 
laying before our readers a sketch of 
the contents of this small but most 
valuable Enchiridion Precatorium. It 
consist of two parts: 1. A Practical 
Essay on Affliction, its origin and de- 


sign, observations (chiefly abridged 
from Sir Matthew Hale) on the best 
preparation for Afflictions, and for the 
Improvement of them, pointing out 
our duty on being delivered from them; 
also on the privilege and duty of 
prayer, especially in seasons of Afflic- 
tion; 2. Consolation for the Afflicted, 
or a series of meditations and prayers, 
chiefly selected from the Scriptures, 
but partly from the admirable Liturgy 
of our Church (the first of uninspired 
compositions, and itself formed almost 
wholly on Scripture), and, in no small 
degree, from the devotional writings of 
those giants in their days, our earlier 
English divines; many of them the 
founders and fathers of our Church. 
Most cordially and sincerely do we, 
suitably to the seasons, wish the worthy 
editor ‘‘ multos et felices !”’ 

We cannot conclude this necessarily 
brief notice better than in the words 
with which the editor himself con- 
cludes his preface. 

“¢ To those who are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations,’ and who 
‘ know every man the plague of his own 
heart,’ to those who are ‘ weary and heavy 
laden,’ and whose ‘ hearts are failing them 
for fear ;’ to all ‘ who do truly and earn- 
estly repent, and are heartily sorry for 
their sins, and who do believe the Gos- 
pel;’ to all, in fine, who ‘are any ways 
afflicted in mind, body, or estate,’ is this 
little manual of counsels, meditations, 
prayers and promises respectfully offered, 
in the hope that, witi the DIVINE BLEss- 
ING, it may prove an aid to devotion, and 
may lead them to the only source of con- 
solution in trouble, communion with the 
Father of Mercies and God of all com- 
fort, and with his son Jesus Christ’.” 


— an 


Pompeii, vol. II. (Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.) 16mo. 1832. 


THE opening paragraph of the se- 
cond volume of this instructive work 
forms an able preface to its various 
contents. 


«“ The first volume having been em- 
ployed in describing the public buildings 
which are preserved in Pompeii, the 
second will contain an account of. the 
most remarkable houses which have been 
disinterred ; of the paintings, domestic 
utensils, and other articles found in them; 
and such information upon the domestic 
manners of the ancient Italians as may 
seem requisite to the illustration of these 
remains, This branch of our subject is 
not less interesting, nor less extensive 
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than the other. ‘Temples and Theatres 
in equal preservation, and of greater 
splendour than those of Pompeii, may be 
seen in many places; but towards ac- 
quainting us with the habitations, the 
private luxuries and elegancies of ancient 
jife, not all the scattered fragments of 
domestic architecture, which exist else- 
avhere, have done so much as this city 
with its fellow sufferer Herculaneum.” 


The opening chapter treats on a sub- 
ject highly interesting to every anti- 
quary, the domestic architecture of an- 
cient Italy ; and, if our space would have 
permitted, we should have been happy 
to have transferred some of the infor- 
mation contained in this division of 
the work to our pages, for the use 
of those readers who, however de- 
sirous of obtaining knowledge on 
the subject of the Roman remains so 
frequently discovered in our island, 
have not an opportunity of consult- 
ing the learned but expensive works 
of Hoare and Lysons. Yet, as it would 
be a task difficult, if not impossible, 
satisfactorily to abridge a compen- 
dium, we must be content to refer 
this class of our readers to the volume 
itself, from which they wil! derive 
much instruction, and many useful 
aids in elucidation ef this branch of 
historicalstudy. The houses at Pompeii 
appear to be ‘‘ Roman, and not Gre- 
cian, as has been generally supposed 
from the Grecian taste which prevails 
in the architecture and decoration.”” A 
degree of luxury and refinement cha- 
racterized all the domestic arrange- 
ments far beyond what might be ex- 
pected from the period; at the same 
time that the common and useful arts 
of life appear to have been somewhat 
neglected. For instance, “‘ their lock- 
work is coarse, hardly equal to that 
which is now executed in the same 
country ;”’ yet “the external ornaments 
of doors, bolts, handles, &c. are ele- 
gantly wrought.” All the talents of 
the inhabitants seem to have been di- 
rected to the elegancies of life ; and, in 
proportion as their love of ease and 
splendour increased, the mere mecha- 
nical arts were disregarded. 

In point of architecture, a bad taste 
had arisen, and at the period of the 
destruction of the city, appears to 
have been very prevalent; this is 
evinced not only by the universal ap- 
plication of stucco to their buildings, 
but by the liberties which appear to 
liave been taken with the detail of the 
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orders. For instance, in the Dorie 
order a capital of a column of the 
Greek variety, is given in p. 36, in 
which an alteration has been made by 
running a fillet immediately below the 
annulets; the coloured stucco with 
which it had been covered having 
fallen off, shows the fiuting in its ori- 
ginal and pure state. A similar li- 
berty has been taken with the Ionic 
column shown in p.1. In the house 
of Pansa, we find that pure Ionic 
capitals have been altered by the 
means of stucco into a sort of pseudo- 
Corinthian or Composite order, p. 
104. A still greater deviation from 
architectural purity occurs in the 
house of Sallust, where one of the 
pilasters which flank the doorway 
have capitals representing a Silenus 
and Faun. 

« Ornaments of this character, which 
can be comprehended under none of the 
erders of architecture, are common in 
Pompeii, and far from unpleasing in their 
effect, however contrary to established 
principles.”—p. 111. 

There is little doubt that the same 
kind of ornament prevailed in Rome 
during the decline of her power, and 
eventually became the parent of the 
sculptures which decorate the doorways 
in Saxon and Norman architecture. 
In the Venereum of the house of Sal- 
lust, octagon columns, with Doric 
caps, are to be seen, which is by far the 
boldest attempt at innovation upon 
the established orders we now recol- 
lect to have witnessed. 

The chapter on paintings and mo- 
saics contains a comprehensive ac- 
count, not only of the colours and co- 
louring substances used by the an- 
cient artists, but their value, at the 
same time that the palettes, easel, and 
other appliances of the painter’s art, 
shown in the engravings, evince the 
advancement the artists had made in 
the mechanical part of painting. 

Up to the period of the last ac- 
counts, it appears that about eighty 
houses, tegether with a very large 
number of small shops, had been ex- 
cavated. The shops 
“ present great similarity in their arrange- 
ments, and indicate that the tribe of 
shopkeepers was very inferior in wealth 
and comfort to those of our own time 
and country. They are, for the most 
part, very small; and sometimes without 
any interior apartment on the ground 
fioor. The upper floor must have com- 
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prized one or two sleeping rooms; but 
there is, as we believe, no house in which 
the upper floor is in existence.”—p. 80. 

In the arrangement of the shops, 
there is a circumstance which seems 
to agree but poorly with the state of 
luxury in which the higher orders ap- 
pear to have indulged. 

“ The houses of the richer classes, in- 
stead of presenting a handsome eleva- 
tion to the street, were usually surround. 
ed by shops (which they let out to hire) 
of that mean or at least uncomfortable 
sort, which we bave already described. 
They furnished a very considerable source 
of revenue —and one Julia Felix possess- 
ed nine hundred, as we learn from an in- 
scription at Pompeii.”—p. 80. 

In p. 82 we have a cook’s shop, 
which we are told was situated near 
the soldiers’ quarters. Here we see 
a citizen with a figure worthy of a 
Coriolanus, waiting for his dinner, 
which a damsel is weighing with a 
steelyard, at the same time that an- 
other attends to a cauldron of steam- 
ing soup; and in the next page we 
may imagine the same individual, after 
consuming his frugal meal, sipping his 
hot wine in a Thermopolium or shop 
for the sale of hot drinks, which was 
discovered with its counter or bars 
marked by the stains left by wet 
glasses. So completely modern are 
the houses, that we can scarcely ima- 
gine we are reading of domestic build- 
ings of more than fifteen hundred 
years’ antiquity, but rather think that 
the author was describing at one time 
the habitations of our own metropolis, 
and at others, that he was treating of 
the manners of our own times, if the 
illusion were not dissipated by the 
introduction of the very uncomfortable 
mode in which the ancient epicures 
lolled on their tricliniary beds at their 
meals. 

The circumstance of a cross having 
been found worked in bas relief, on 
the walls of a baker’s shop, has in- 
duced a conjecture that. the owner 
might have been a Christian (p. 101); 
an objection to this supposition ap- 
pears to occur, in consequence of the 
sacred symbol being mixed up with 
paintings of pagan subjects. This as- 
sociation may be accounted for, on the 
supposition that either the owner was 
not an entire convert, but had indulged 
in a mixture of Christianity with 
heathenism ; or that he had not, on his 
conversion to the true faith, erased 
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the decorations which in his state of 
ignorance he had bestowed on his te- 
nement. At all events, we may con- 
clude, whether the person was really 
a sincere Christian or not, that the 
cross was used as a religious symbol 
as early at least as the first year of 
the reign of Titus, when Pompeii was 
destroyed. 

The house of a surgeon exhibited 
some interesting discoveries. 


“A variety of surgical instruments 
were foundinit. Innumber they amounted 
to forty ; some resembled instruments still 
in use, others are different from any thing 
employed by modern surgeons. In many 
the description of Celsus is realized; as 
for instance, in the specillum, or probe, 
which is concave on one side, and flat on 
the other ; the scalper excisorius, in the 
shape of a lancet-point on one side, and 
of a mallet on the other; a hook and 
forceps, used in obstetrical practice. The 
latter are said to equal in the convenience 
and ingenuity of their construction the 
best efforts of modern cutlers.”—p. 129. 


If a provincial town exhibited such 
an advanced state of the arts, what 
must have been the degree of excel- 
lence in which they were cultivated at 
the eternal city. If we knew as fully 
the real state of life in which the Pa- 
tricians and the wealthy of ancient 
Rome indulged at the same period ; if 
we could have their useful and orna- 
mental works, their machines, and 
their toys, laid before us in the same 
state as those of Pompeii, we should 
have little cause to exult in our pre- 
sumed superiority to the ancients ! 

The Street of the Tombs, with an 
essay on Roman sepulture, forms an 
interesting chapter, which we are 
compelled to pass over without further 
notice; and as we have already gone 
to some length in the notice of this 
work, we must leave our readers to 
their own conclusions on the volumes. 
The frequent discoveries of the re- 
mains of Roman domestic buildings 
in this country, have excited an in- 
terest and created a desire for know- 
ledge, which in consequence of the 
magnitude and scarcity of the tomes 
in which it was necessary to seek for 
the requisite information, has not in all 
instances been fully gratified. In the 
present and the accompanying volume 
there is much information in a popular 
form, which will be very useful in 
the elucidation of such discoveries ; 
for it must be evident to all who have 
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studied the subject, that the buildings 
existing at Pompeii correspond very 
closely with those which are so often 
brought under our notice in various 
parts of England, and this considera- 
tion will increase the value of the 
work, which may be regarded not 
alone as a key to the discoveries at 
Pompeii, but as a work of easy re- 
ference, when subjects nearer home 
are brought under review. 


—_@— 

Picturesque Illustrations of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland. From Original Draw- 
ings by Thomas Allom. Parts I. II. 
and III. 4to. 

THIS is the fourth of a series of 
steel engravings which have been de- 
dicated to the illustration of the scenery 
of the United Kingdom. The present 
comprizes the beautiful lake scenery, 
the splendid seats, baronial and mo- 
dern, and the busy towns of the four 
northern counties at the head of this 
article. 

The admirers of really fine scenery, 
those who delight to view nature in 
her grandest forms, and can believe 
that their own country affords oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of their 
taste, will regard this work with satis - 
faction. If they have visited the Lakes, 
it will call up reminiscences of the 
most agreeable nature, and if they 
have not enjoyed this treat, any latent 
love of the picturesque which they 
may possess will immediately be call- 
ed into action by viewing the really 
fine views which are here presented 
to their notice. 

Langdale Pikes, with its romantic 
dell and winding rivulet, backed by 
gigantic rocks, rising broken and 
abrupt to their union with the fleecy 
clouds which envelope their summits, 
forms a splendid subject for a vignette, 
and is excellently engraved by Jea- 
vons. The beautiful falls of Colwith 
Force, and Dungeon Gell, are well 
contrasted with the glassy quiet of 
Derwentwater and Windermere, and 
these, with the mountains of Ulls- 
water, are fine specimens of the subli- 
mity which reigns in the works of 
nature in this interesting portion of 
our kingdom. 

The seats of two of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters form not the least pleasing of 
the embellishments; they are splendid 
modern mansions, and at the same 
time that they show the retirement of 


the statesmen of our day, are seen in 
the antique towers of Warkworth and 
Alnwick, the colossal habitations of 
the peers of former times. The va- 
riety pleasingly illustrates the build- 
ings which grace this extensive por- 
tion of the British empire. 

Here too Commerce holds her seat 
in the towns of Shields and Newcastle, 
the ancient nurseries of our hardy 
seamen. The view of the first of 
these places is a fine piece of river 
scenery ; and Newcastle, a well-built 
town on an acclivity, with its towers 
and public buildings, and above all 
the much admired steeple of St. Ni- 
cholas, forms an excellent subject for 
the pencil of Mr. Allom. The ve- 
nerable city of Durham, rising on the 
abrupt bank of a river, crossed by an 
ancient bridge, thickly set with an- 
tique gables, and crowned with the 
castle of its feudal Lord the palatine 
Bishop, and the noble solemn Cathe- 
dral, with its towers gilded by the 
setting sun, altogether forms a pic- 
ture which to our antiquarian feelings 
is peculiarly acceptable. 

As examples of architectural en- 
gravings of a very superior class, we 
would bring forward the views of 
Tynemouth Priory, and the Castle 
Chapel at Newcastle. The latter will 
soon find its way into the portfolios 
of the architectural collector, as a 
specimen of enriched Norman groin- 
ing, which in boldness of construc- 
tion and richness of embellishments, 
will help to show that Norman archi- 
tecture is susceptible of greater beauty 
of form than it is generally allowed to 
possess. 

The light and elegant suspension 
bridge over the Tyne, at Scotswood, 
recently erected from the designs of 
Mr. Green of Newcastle, evinces the 
diffusion of modern improvement to 
the utmost verge of our country. The 
opening of roads, and the building of 
bridges, are national benefits, which 
can never be too highly appreciated, 
and deserve the encouragement of well- 
earned applause. 

The execution of the engravings, 
and the pictorial talent of the artist 
Mr. Allom, unite to recommend this 
work to the same degree of pub- 
lic patronage which has attended the 
preceding efforts of the publishers, and 
we feel certain they will receive from 
the public the attention their efforts 
so well merit. 
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Bidcombe Hill, a rural and descriptive 
Poem. Second Edition. To which is 
prefixed an Essay on local Poetry. 
By Francis Skurray, B.D. Rector of 
Winterbourne - Abbas, Dorset. 8vo, 
pp. 220. 

The Shepherd’s Garland, composed of 
Gatherings during leisure hours, from 
Ways of Pleasantness, and Paths of 
Peace. By the same. pp. 224. 

Sermons, preached on Public Suljects 
and Solemn Occasions, with especial 
reference to the Signs of the Times. 
By the same. Vol. ii. pp. 301. 
EXTENSIVE prospects are sublime, 

because, says Mr. Knight, they pro- 

duce feelings of exultation, and expan- 
sion of the mind, tending to rapture 
and enthusiasm ; and they interest us 
still more, if they are connected with 
historical associations. Runnymede is 
ncthing but a long flat strip of mea- 
dow ; yet the eye, in fine frenzy roll- 
ing, forgets the mere insipid green, 
and peoples it with figures and scenes, 
which may exceed in grandeur the 
most splendid exhibitions of the pen- 
cil or stage. Bidcombe Hill, before 

us, has, according to the print (in p. 

110), no more pretensions to the pic- 

turesque, than Runnymede (being 

round and lumpish), but it commands 

a view of grand objects connected with 

our national history. Upon these our 

amiable author dilates; but we can- 
not enter into them. The great charm 
of such things is the pleasure felt by 
the solitary walk, and the more nu- 
merous combinations and bustles of 
ideas, than a simple rural scene can 
confer. 

Then it is, as Shakspeare says, 

«“ We walk about 

Musing and sighing with our arms across, 

And when they ask us what the matter is, 

We stare upon them with ungentle looks.” 





We wonder how people can like 
pic-nics in prospect scenes. Land-' 
scapes are fittest for such social plea- 
sures. 

From the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Garland” 
we extract the following lines : 


«“ True friends, like ivy, and the wall it 
props, 

Both stand together, or together fall.” 

> 
“¢ Oblivious sleep! thy opiate give 
Whene’er upon my couch I lie; 
Thus, without life, how sweet to live! 
Thus, without death, how sweet to die.” 
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Again, 
« Ah! what is Pleasure, but a bubble 
broke? [stream ? 


And what is Time, but as a transient 

And what is Hope? a spark overwhelmed 
with smoke, 

And what Affection, but a troubled 
dream.”—p. 137, 

The Sermons are truly edifying and 
impressive. One of them is very pro- 
perly adapted to the rebuke of a foolish 
Sabbatarian controversy ; viz. whether 
Sunday ought not to be Saturday, 
whereas, before the emendation of the 
style, neither of them could possjbly 
be right. Our Lord is known to have 
been born in May, yet every body as- 
signs the nativity to December. Good 
Friday is clearly a fixed date, yet it is 
made uncertain. Mr. Skurray gives 
the most satisfactory reasons why the 
present arrangement should not be 
Gisturbed ; and connected, as it is, 
with forensic and other business, we 
cannot conceive why, in the view of 
common sense, such a question has 
been newly agitated. If people split 
straws, let it be for bonnets only. 

We hope that the sweetness of Mr, 
Skurray’s poetry, and the soundness 
of his divinity, will obtain for him 
that esteem from the public at large, 
which those who know him have al- 
ways entertained for him. 


——. 


A Memoir of the late Capt. Peter Hey- 
wood, R.N. with extracts from his 
Diaries and Correspondence. By Ed- 
ward Tagart. 8vo, pp. 332. 

THE life of Captain Heywood, as 
far as it is the history of the Mutiny 
of the Bounty, is now become familiar 
to the public by repeated publica- 
tions: and even the subsequent ho- 
nourable career of this victim of early 
misfortune is by no means new, having 
been detailed at cousiderable length in 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography 
(whence it was abstracted in our vol. 
ct. i. 640), and again very fully in the 
United Service Journal. Mr. Bar- 
row, the author of the interesting little 
volume on the Mvtiny, in the Family 
Library (reviewed in vol. ct. ii. 623), 
had the use of the letters and other 
papers in the family’s possession; so 
that the most the present work can 
claim, is that it gives a fuller selection 
from the same sources, and is more 
directly devoted to Capt. Heywood’s 
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memory. In this view it will be ac- 
ceptable to the friends of the deceased. 
Nor were the letters of Capt. Heywood 
undeserving of publication; for he was 
characterised by strong natural abili- 
ties, great professional and scientific 
knowledge, and a warm and pervading 
sense of religion and honour. After 
the oft-repeated story of the Court- 
martial is past, the letters consist 
chiefly of descriptions of the coasts 
and countries surveyed by Capt. Hey- 
wood in the Eastern seas, and in South 
America. To the self-satisfied busy- 
bodies who appear always best pleased 
when interfering in matters which 
they do not understand, and who 
blazon their benevolence in direct op- 
position to the adage that, ‘‘ charity 
beginneth at home,”’ humbling truths 
are related in what Capt. Heywood 
was informed by the Governor of Ben- 
guela; that the suppression of the 
slave-trade had much distressed the 
nations of the interior of Africa, by 
the loss of the European manufactures 
they formerly procured; and that it 
had rendered their wars “‘ shockingly 
sanguinary ; for, finding they got no 
sale for their slaves when brought in 
to. the Europeans, they put them all 
to death, to get rid of them.” (pp. 
206, 207.) 

Capt. Heywood’s religious impres- 
sions were always strong, and ‘‘ early 
and sad experience of life had given 
to all his reflections a serious cast.” 
His habits of devotional study were 
constant when at sea, and “‘ the result 
of his own reading and reflection” 
(unbiassed, as is said, except by the 
Bible and Blair’s Sermons,) were opi- 
nions approaching to Unitarian. Dur- 
ing the two last years of his life he 
was induced to attend the chapel in 
York-street, St. James’s-square ; and 
to this circumstance he is indebted for 
his present biographer; but, ‘‘ such 
was the independence of Capt. Hey- 
wood’s mind, that he shrunk to the 
last from connecting himself closely 
with the Unitarians as a body, dread- 
ing lest it should bring with it any 
compromise of his own principles, 
and hating the very name of sect and 
party.’” 

Capt. Heywood married rather late 
in life, and had no family ; his wife’s 
only daughter, by a former husband, 
is married to Lieut. Belcher, R.N. who, 
as Commander of the Atna, is at pre- 
sent surveying the coast of Africa. 
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The Monastic Annals of Teviotdaie, or, 
the History and Antiquities of the 
Abbeys of Jedburgh, Kelso, Melros, 
and Dryburgh. By the Rev. James 
Morton, B. D. Preh. of Lincoln, 
Vicar of Holbeuch, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
&c. &c. &e. to. 


THE district of Teviotdale in Scot- 
land is one of the most fertile fields 
which was ever unfolded to the Anti- 
quary. The genius of Sir Walter Scott 
has flung a charm over the land of 
“‘ mountain and of flood,’ and espe- 
cially those scenes and objects in the 
Scottish Border over which his spirit, 
it may be poetically said, presides, 
and where his ashes repose in the ve- 
nerable ruins of the abbey of Dry- 
burgh.* 


« The monasteries of Scotland, in their 
flourishing state, are believed to bave 
equalled, if not surpassed, in wealth and 
splendour, most establishments of the 
same kind in the other countries of Eu- 
rope. Their lands and domains equalled 
in extent the possessions of the most 
powerful barons, and were the richest 
and best cultivated in the kingdom. The 
members of their communities were, for 
a long period, revered as the learned in- 
structors and spiritual judges of the 
people, the indulgent masters of the nu- 
merous vassals and retainers, and the 
kind benefactors of the poor. Their 
churches and conventual buildings, raised 
with consummate art and skill, and pro- 
fusely adorned with carving and painting, 
were the chief architectural ornaments of 
the country. Their halls were the seats 
of splendid hospitality, where princes and 
distinguished persons were entertained, 
and where minstrels aud the professors of 
the liberal arts were welcome guests.” 
* * * * « History presents few changes 
of fortune more sudden and complete than 
that which befel the monastic commu- 
nities at the period of the Reformation. 
Within a few years their wealth, their 
honours, their avocations, their establish- 
ments, were swept away. However use- 
ful their institutions might have been in 
an earlier and different stage of society, 
juster views of religion now condemned 
them as founded in error, and worse than 
useless. This, together with the mis- 

* It is remarkable that no notice of 
Dryburgh Abbey occurs in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Antiquities of the Scottish Border, 
whilst Lochleven Castle, upwards of sixty 
or seventy miles from Borderland, is in- 
cluded. This arose from arrangements 
wholly out of the illustrious Editor's 
control. 
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conduct of individuals among them, de- 
graded them in public estimation; and 
the covetousness of those persons who 
expected to share in the plunder of their 
ample possessions, made them listen wil- 
lingly to the disgraceful stories which 
were easily propagated against them, and 
readily believed in those times, which did 
not afford the facilities that exist in the 
present day for ascertaining the truth of 
such allegations. The unfortunate monks, 
often perhaps deeply wronged, though 
many of them were doubtless loaded with 
some just accusations, were driven from 
their ancient seats; and their magnificent 
edifices, if the chance of war had not 
already desolated them, were either de- 
molished by the blind rage of the popu- 
lace, and the barbarous ignorance of the 
government, or left to crumble into pre- 
mature decay.” 


The work of destruction in Scot- 
land, under the zealots of Presbyte- 
rianism, was indeed all but complete. 
“* Destroy the nests, arid the rooks will 
never return,” was the cry of Knox 
and his colleagues in the Reformation. 

We wish Mr. Morton had extended 
his plan, as he proposed, and given a 
history of the rise, progress, and fall 
of Monachism in Scotland. But we 
trust he will not stop. Though local 
partiality has invited him to give to 
the world the monkish annals of his 
native district, we urge him not to 
leave the splendid field which is open 
to him, nor to allow the histories of 
such places as Elgin Cathedral, and 
St. Mungo’s in Glasgow, with many 
other monastic piles, to continue in 
scattered and fugitive works, when 
they might be embodied in the au- 
thentic manner in which this work 
comes before the public, and illus- 
trated with as excellent plates. We 
are happy to know that these interest- 
ing remains of the piety and munifi- 
cence of the Border, are guarded with 
unusual care. At Melrose, the inge-., 
nious keeper, with lynx-eyed vigilance, 
prevents the unhailowed and morbid 
curiosity, or, we should say, rapacity 
of curiosity-collectors. At Kelso, with 
excellent taste, the Roxburghe family 
have inclosed the remains of the once 
splendid Abbey; as likewise at Jed- 
burgh ; and lastly at Dryburgh, where 
we hope and trust Sir David Erskine, 
whose antiquarian enthusiasm renders 
him every way fitted as the genius loci, 
will, more especially now that the 
resting-place of the Author of Waver- 
ley will become the annual pilgrimage 
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of all classes of travellers, -strictly 

guard the relics of departed greatness 

from being outraged by the spoiler. 

As awork of art, the present reflects 
the highest credit on Lizars of Edin- 
burgh, by whom the drawings are ex- 
ecuted and engraved. We would more 
particularly point to the view of Dry- 
burgh Abbey from the Cloisters, as 
striking in etiect, and exquisite in exe- 
cution; and also the view of Melrose 
Abbey, interior, from the west, for 
the beautiful tracery and fairy -like 
lightness of its architectural effect, 

—_Q— 

The Year of Liberation; a Journal of 
the Defence of Hamburgh against the 
French Army under Marshal Davoust, 
in 1813: with Sketches of the Battles 
of Lutzen, Bautzen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

‘‘ THESE volumes,” to quofe’the 
Opening paragraph of the preface, 
“contain a brief narrative; an epi- 
sode, of the final year of the. most 
eventful, brilliant, and influential pe- 
riod of modern Europe,—the great pa- 
triotic war of Germany.”” The work 
is manifestly the production of a mas- 
ter mind, displaying profound know- 
ledge of human character, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the political 
history of the time. ‘The author was 
on the spot during the whole period 
of the siege, and his narrative abounds 
with the most graphic and interesting 
sketches of scenes which passed un- 
der his own eye. The horrors of war, 
and the iron tyranny of the French 
yoke, are depicted with a vividness 
and force altogether startling; while 
some of the lighter incidents are de- 
scribed with a humour so rich, and 
withal so peculiar, that we would 
stake our reputation in asserting that 
they are from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Croly, whose pages abound in flashes 
of wit and bursts of the most splendid 
eloquence. This, our readers will pro- 
bably say is high praise, but we feel 
confident that our extracts will justify 
it. 

Speaking of the fall of Napoleon, 
after his unparalleled career of mili- 
tary success, the writer thus eloquently 
observes : 

“ Napoleon was driven home, to make 
a second trial, at the expense of more 
French blood; the Russians and Ger- 
mans were coming, full speed after him ; 
Europe was struggling for deliverance in 
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every quarter; and at length, Germany, 
to the great joy of all tourists, was de- 
clared to be open. Merchants, soldiers, 
scholars, men of science, artists, the mere 
loungers of Bath and Cheltenham, the 
infinite multitude who had any thing or 
nothing to do, crowded to the coast, gal- 
lantly dared the dangers of a summer na- 
vigation in a government packet, and mi- 
grated for the Elbe.”—pp. 4, 5. 


The author’s reflections on the state 
of France, at the period he is de- 
scribing, are peculiarly striking : 


« For the last ten years no head has 
slept on an easy pillow on the continent. 
Even in France, triumphant, haughty, 
and all-contemptuous France, the nation 
has added but another example to the old 
moral, that all is vanity. Her conquests 
have only increased her burthens; she 
feels that she has been fighting the world 
only to make herself the more abhorred, 
and a slave; that she has been breaking 
down the thrones of other countries, only 
to compel their people to fabricate from 
their ruins weapons against herself; and 
that she has at last succeeded in nothing 
but the erection of a wild and unnatural 
influence over Europe, for which she 
pays a no more trivial price than perpe- 
tual torrents of blood, and her last hopes 
of liberty. The miseries of an incessant 
conscription, and the iron weight of a 
despotism unrivalled for malignity, are 
even now bowing down her crowned and 
helmeted head. Her power is still tre- 
mendous; but it is all straining and con- 
vulsion. This cannot last. I see the 
iron legs already mixed with the clay. 
She will fall, and her empire will be re- 
membered only for a furious ambition, a 
more than infidel scorn of the obligations 
of kingdoms to God and man, and a most 
bitter, subtle, and merciless disdain of 
every feeling that could impede its seisure 
of the general tyranny of mankind.”—pp. 
298, 299. 


It should be remarked that the work 
contains three episodes, ‘‘ A Hussar 
Sketch of the Jena Campaign,” ‘‘ A 
Skirmish on the Seville Road,’”’ and 
a “ Tale of the Generations of Napo- 
leon ;” the first of which is remark- 
able for its graphic truth and rich 
humour; the second for its pathos ; 
and the last for its absorbing interest 
and admirable moral. 


ep 


Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan 
for the general Commutation of the 
same. By G.H. Law, D.D. F.R.S. 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. CII. Part II. 
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and F.S.A. Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Second Edition. 


THE excellent Prelate sets out with 
the admission “‘ that the Tithes are at 
present an objectionable and impolitic 
mode of provision for the Clergy ;”” and 
that ‘‘ the obligation to pay Tithe has 
frequently put a stop to the increasing 
improvement of the soil.” The Bishop 
examines the various remedial mea- 
sures which have been proposed and 
tried; and then offers his own mode 
of remuneration for the Clergy— 
By a Commutation of Tithes for Land. 
The Bishop suggests that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee be chosen to effect 
a general commutation of tithes for 
land—that a Commission be then is- 
sued, appointing the most respectable 
persons in each Diocese, Commission- 
ers for accomplishing the measure ; 
and that Sub-Committees be fixed 
upon by them for each parish, con- 
sisting of the Patrons and Incumbents, 
with the respectable occupiers of land. 
These to appoint a Surveyor, to ascer- 
tain the value of the benefice. The 
tithes of each estate to be sold, as in 
the redemption of the land-tax ; and 
with the amount, land to be purchased 
and buildings erected when necessary, 
for the benefit of each Tithe-owner. 

The Bishop earnestly recommends 
to the Clergy, should tithes be ex- 
changed for land, the letting out to 
the poor, for spade cultivation, a 
quarter or half an acre, according to 
the size of their families. 


* Indeed, among the many blessings of 
a life sufficiently happy, few have been 
to the Author a source of more pure de- 
light than the recollection of his having 
first introduced this plan more than thirt 
ears ago; and the feelings with whic 
he now witnesses the extended adoption, 
and success of the measure.” 


As to Lay Impropriations, the 
Bishop sees no ground why enact- 
ments which may be deemed neces- 
sary in the case of the Clergy, should 
not, with equal justice, be extended 
to Lay Impropriators also. 

The Bishop asserts, that the clear 
average value of all the livings in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, very little, 
if at all, exceeds 2001. per annum. 


«“ Now when the necessary charges of 
an academical education, and the mode- 
rate expenses of a family, raised some- 
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what in the ranks of society, are con- 
sidered, can any man of just and. liberal 
feelings think or say that the Parochial 
Clergy are overpaid?” 


“«The Bishop observes, thattorestore 
to the Clergy their due hold on the 
affection of the people, some commu- 
tation must be adopted. All who 
wish well to the peace and good order 
of society, should support the charac- 
ter and station of the Minister of the 
Gospel. It were however vain to ex- 
pect the attainment of this great ob- 
ject, so long as Tithe forms a demar- 
cation between them.” In answer to 
objections made as to “‘ existing rights,”’ 
whilst he observes that the property 
of the Church is as sacred and ina- 
lienable as that of individuals, still he 
thinks that legislative enactments re- 
lative to the revenues of the Church 
are justifiable and requisite. 


oe ha 
Semi-Serious Observations of an Italian 
Exile, during his residence in England. 
By Count Pecchio.—Wilson. 


The merited success of two similar 
works, lately re-christened, respec- 
tively, ‘The German in England,’ and 
‘ The Frenchman in England,’ the for- 
mer said to be written by Prince Puck- 
ler Muskau, and the latter by Mira- 
beau, or, supplied, it is said from his 
papers, has doubtless led Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson to put into an English 
dress the letters written in 1827 by 
Count Pecchio to a friend in Italy, 
descriptive of a country, which is as 
little known to the generality of his 
compatriots, as the toto penitus divisi 
orbe Britanni were to his Roman an- 
cestors. 

From a short advertisement prefixed 
to the volume by the translator, we 
learn that Count Pecchio is no novice 
in Literature, having published in 
1823, some Letters on the Spanish 
Revolution in 1824; a journal of 


military and political events in Spain - 


during the preceding twelvemonth ; 
and in 1825, the narrative of a tour 
in Greece, that appeared in the pages 
of the New Monthly Magazine ; exer- 
tions such, as we fear, few Englishmen 
could make in a foreign land to keep 
the wolf from the door. To these may 
beadded the life of Ugo Foscolo, written 
in Italian, and published at Leagaro ; 
the literary asylum to the present and 
future Cisalpine patriots, as being the 
only place where they can speak what 
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in England. 


they think, and write what they please. 
Of this work little seems to be known 
in England, although it has been highly 
spoken of in a well known publication ; 
for in the language of the Corn Law 
Rhymer, ‘it is ill-suited to the cir- 
culating libraries for adult babies.’ 

We learn, moreover, that the Count, 
having fled his native soil, in conse- 
quence of the share he had taken in 
the ill-fated Piedmontese revolution, 
first sought refuge in England, and 
afterwards in Spain; but driven from 
thence, a country almost as dear to 
him as his own, he went to Greece, 
and on his return to England, matried 
an English lady, and now resides at 
Brighton, post tot naufragia tutus ; 
having doubtless won, like a second 
Othello, the hand of a modern Des- 
demona, by telling ‘ of fearful accidents 
by fire and flood, and of hair-breadth 
escapes, in the imminentdeadly breach;’ 
not that we mean to insinuate that 
the Count is the perpetual hero of his ° 
tale, for in truth we have seldom met 
withaless egotistical traveller; but sim- 
ply as a warning to our young female 
friends, to steel their hearts against 
the witcheries of young and talented 
reformers and revolutionists, with 
which the country now swarms, and 
who are wont to exclaim, with Tom 
Thumb— 


I ask not kingdoms ; I can conquer those; 
All that I seek, as guerdon of my fame, 
Is but to bask in Dollalolla’s eyes. 


But a truce to this badinage; to 
which we have been resistlessly im- 
pelled by the Count’s own sallies, for, 
like the wisest of ancient philosophers, 
he has chosen to turn the Tragedy of 
life into a Farce, rather than its Farce 
into a Tragedy. For this resolution 
we owe him many thanks, as it has 
led him to write, he says, what people 
may read, ‘skipping, singing, or even 
yawning ;’ although we can truly as- 
sert that his liveliness and originality 
in sketching the profiles of English 
characters, are any thing but som- 
niferous ; unless it be in his account 
of the religious sects in this country ; 
a subject, however, of some interest 
to the Catholics of Europe, who are 
wont to laugh at English taste, in hav- 
ing only one sauce, but a hundred 
sects, while in other countries they 
have a hundred sauces, and but one 
sect. 

With regard to the facts and views 
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contained in this volume, few in the 
eye of the mere English reader lay any 
claim to novelty; and, as in some in- 
stances the Count has drawn more 
upon his imagination than memory, 
and with a kindness of disposition not 
very common amongst foreigners to- 
wards our countrymen, has chosen to 
paint English men and women rather 
as they ought to be than as they are, 
it would be ungracious on our part to 
find fault with a painter, who is de- 
termined to put the party drawn in 
good humour with himself. To the 
persons, however, for whose amuse- 
ment these letters were written, the 
sketches of English life must have 
been very entertaining, by their touch- 
ing on points imperfectly known 
abroad ; and we will therefore direct 
the attention of the English reader to 
the pages devoted to the history of 
some of the martyrs, who suffered in 
their holy but hapless endeavour to 
regenerate their fallen country; and 
who like Dionysius of Syracuse, Louis 
Philippe of France, Machiavel of Flo- 
rence, and even our own Milton, chose 
rather to live by the drudgery of teach- 
ing than owe their subsistence to alms, 
doled out by the niggard hand of re- 
luctant charity. 

In 1823, London, says Count Pec- 
chio, was peopled with exiles of every 
kind and country; presidents of re- 
publics, and generals of armies; the 
widow of the negro king Christopher, 
with the two princesses, her daughters 
of the true royal blood, black, and all 
black, and the dethroned Emperor of 
Mexico, met together in one spot, the 
Elysium, or, as a satirist would say, 
the Botany Bay of illustrious men, 
and would-be heroes. It was a sort 
of magic vision, worthy of Merlin 
himself, to see in the Opera house at 
London, as in the enchanted palace of 
Ariosto, the deadliest foes jostling each 
other on the staircases, without being 
able to go out and fight. 


«“ At their first arrival, some of these 
wandering cavaliers attracted a good deal 
of attention from the English public. 
The people is everywhere the people ; that 
is to say, boobies, ninnies. T he news- 
paper writers ran to their lodgings to get 
the fag end of their lives at least, with 
some anecdotes. The fashionables took a 
delight in exhibiting a new ‘lion,’ which 
is the name given in England to any per- 
son of celebrity who is invited to an even- 
ing party, to be shown as the wonder of 
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the day to two or three hundred persons, 
squeezed together like anchovies in a 
barrel, so that one can neither speak nor 
move. This diversion is called a rout ; 
but some prefer to call them ‘living 
skeletons.’ 

“ How soon did this curiosity pass away ! 
The exiles, lions and all, were speedily 
buried in oblivion. There is no tomb so 
vast as London, which swallows up the 
most illustrious names for ever: it has 
an omnivorous maw. The celebrity of 
a man in London blazes and vanishes 
away like a firework: there is a great 
noise, numberless invitations, endless 
flattery and exaggeration, for a few days, 
and then an eternal: silence. Paoli and 
Dumourier, after having at their first 
appearance made a crash like thunder, 
when they died excited no more attention 
than a falling leaf. General Mina, when 
he landed at Portsmouth, was carried to 
his hotel in triumph, and deafened with 
applause for a month together, at the 
theatre in London. He was more famous 
than the Nemean lion. What then? - 
He fell very soon into oblivion, and the 
grave closed over his name. The English 
people are greedy of novelty; childish in 
this alone, it makes no great distinction 
between good and bad,—they want only 
what is new. They pay for the magic 
lantern, and pay well, but they always 
want fresh figures. To feed this insatiable 
whale, that always pants with open jaws,— 

* And after meals is hungrier then before,” 
toil incessantly journalists, engravers, his- 
torians, travellers, philosophers, lawyers, 
men of letters, poets, ministers with 
schemes for new enactments, the King 
with schemes for new palaces and build- 
ings, and the liberals with schemes fa 
parliamentary reform.” 152-155, 


—-— 
Useful and Ornamental Planting ; with 
an Index. pp. 151. 


THIS volume, though anonymous, 
is very creditable to the “‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge,” from which it 
emanates, both in matter and man- 
ner: for by close printing on large 
pages, in moderate sized type, it com- 
prises what in ordinary printing would 
make a large volume. Its style is 
good, and information extensive ; in- 
deed, we think we trace in them a 
writer characterized by both. The 
ornamental planter will be disappoint- 
ed to find no more than fourteen pages 
devoted to him; but he ought not,— 
for he is furnished with new trees 
and their histories, besides correlative 
facts, and then left to his own taste, 
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(delightful task!) for their appropria- 

tion,— 

“To note those general properties of 
shape, {and hue, 

Dimension, growth, duration, strength, 

Then first impress’d, when, at the dawn 
of time, 

The form-deciding, life-inspiring Word 

Pronounced them into being.” 

The first chapter justly states that 
*‘ judicious planting and the skilful 
culture of plantations, combine na- 
tional and private interests in an emi- 
nent degree; for, besides the real or 
intrinsic value of the timber, it im- 
proves the general climate of the 
neighbourhood, the staple of the soil 
as to vegetable matter, affords shelter 
to live stock, promotes the growth of 
pasture and corn crops, beautifies the 
landscape, and thus greatly and per- 
manently increases the value of the fee 
simple of the estate and adjoining 
lands.” These positions are then il- 
lustrated; and it is justly asserted 
that ‘“‘ many thousands of acres now 
unprofitable to the owners and to the 
community, might by judicious plant- 
ing be reclaimed and rendered highly 
productive ; and there is hardly a spot 
of waste land in the kingdom so bar- 
ren which by the exercise of skill in 
planting, and selection of proper spe- 
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cies of forest trees adapted to the soil 
and exposure, might not be covered 
with profitable plantations.” This 
has often been said before, but cannot be 
too often repeated. lt has also met 
controversion, and does so at the pre- 
sent time, prominently by the oppo- 
nents of a plan which, after long 
abeyance, is now in some degree of 
operation by an Institute for agricul- 
tural employment of paupers. In- 
stances in favour of the position are 
here quoted. 

The following seven chapters are 
practical, and may be thus taken fram 
the analysis : the structure of trees, 
agents, seeds, vegetation; modes of 
rearing, sowing, transplanting, shoots, 
comparison, simple and mixed planta- 
tions ; soils and sites, adaptions for 
growth; fencing, draining, plough- 
ing, trenching, herbage ; rides or car- 
riage ways into the interior of planta- 
tions ; culture, pruning, thinning, re- 
medies for injuries and diseases, fell- 
ing, tannin in the bark ; increase, dif- 
ferent value of trees, extraordinaries ; 
species, uses of timber. 

On the whole, this is a useful and 
interesting book ; and sections of tim- 
ber with figures of implements, &c. 
are added, where necessary. 





Lives of Eminent Missionarics, by Joun 
€arnE, Esq.—When we consider the 
obligations of history to the Catholic 
msssions of former days, we cannot look 
without some regard to those from various 
eommunities in the present. This yo- 
lume is not altogether biographical, for 
it comprises also a history of some early 
missions. Of the 348 pages 88 are justly 
dedicated to Schwartz, and 76 to the 
Moravians, though we have already dwelt 
with pleasure on both elsewhere; poor 
Kirmander, while a splendid subject in all 
memoirs of this sort, forms a memorable 
instance of decadence in missionary his- 
tory. The tone of Hooker and Antes 
to the Copths, also, are instances of the 
eause of many missionary failures, though 
their advocates are mingled with those of 
Bruce. To Eliot is worthily given 81 
pages, who, though we close our brief 
notice with him, is first in the volume. 
His classical education, his adventures, and 
his relations with his own country while 
in America, are, of course, well known; 
yet we see them again with pleasure, un- 
less indeed a gratuitous remark (p. 41) on 
Cromwell’s patronage of himself and In- 
dians. Surely these are missions of 


peace, from which harshness should 
never breathe. Anecdotes of peculiar 
people and distant countries can never 
fail to please ; and here is compressed 
much of it, with, we are willing to sup- 
pose, some additions. 





Bible Spelling Book—Bible Lesson Book 
—Sadoe and Miriam, a Jewish Tale—Ori- 
ginal Family Sermons.—These are works 
published under the superintendance of a 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and seem emi- 


‘nently calculated to form a sound system 


of scriptural education. — The spelling- 
book is in parts, the first of which pro- 
ceeds from simple letters through words 
to sentences not exceeding two syllables, 
every word being taken from the Holy 
Scriptures. _The second proceeds to five 
syllables. These are prettily interspersed 
with applicable vignettes, agreeably and 
instructively attracting the attention of 
childhood. The child is then introduced 
to the evidences of the Christian religion 
through the medium of a tale, which is 
rendered interesting by the intermixture 
of Jewish manners and customs well pre- 
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served.—The Sermons are apparently by 
different writers, and on texts applicable 
to the ordinary circumstances of human 
life. 





Advice to Emigrants, by TxHomas 
Dyke, Jun. is a very useful little work 
for all who contemplate emigration to the 
Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
the United States, New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, the Swan River, or 
the Cape of Good Hope. It contains 
much information as to local advantages 
and disadvantages, and is written in an 
agreeable manner, There are introduc- 
tory remarks on colonization, in which 
the ancients are included ; but when he de- 
scribes the Pheenician colonists, he should 
have stated who were the Pheenicians 
themselves, and spoken of Tyre and 
Sidon. 





The Bird of the Beeches is one of the 
most extraordinary efforts of these poetic 
times; it is “inscribed to the Ladye 
Cara,” and she must be as inordinate as 
“dear,” if she be not impressed by the 
gorgeous diction from various climes with 
which she is invested in the fashionable 
octave measure. 


Lionel Lincoln, by J. F. Cooper (Stand- 
ard Novels, No. 20) 1 vol. pp. 408.—This 
is one of those publications which at 
once does credit to the proprietor and 
justice to the public. A beautiful close 
re-print with lovely embellishments in a 
single cabinet volume for six shillings, 
shuts out the violation of literary pro- 
perty and imposition on the reader by 
paltry piracy; and nothing therefore can 
be more praiseworthy in all respects. 

This volume, as well as others of the 
series, has, besides its other merits, the 
advantage of revision, very useful notes 
by the author, and an introduction. 

Anglo-American literature ce we may 
use the term) has now attained full fame, 
and therefore requires not a word gene- 
Tally, unless we were to throw in an idea 
that of all we have seen, and it is much, 
we think our transatlantic brethren excel 
least in criticism. We have long read 
“The North American,” for instance, 
with every good feeling, but without any- 
hing of the resut which we desired to 

ail 


Mr. Cooper’s talents have attained a 
very high rank among the authors of 
America. His stories are highly in- 
teresting and illustrative. He has, we 
believe, been blamed for abrupt transition, 
and improbability in the winding up of his 
story; but those who did so should first 
condemn our Richardsons, our Smolletts, 
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and even our Fieldings. We might also, 
perhaps, speak of an incongruity or two; 
but who could do so, when he has ad- 
vanced at all through so many beauties? 





Paris ; or the Book of the Hundred and 
One, 3 vols.—This is a selection from the 
many volumes successively published in 
Paris, very honorably to the French lite- 
rati and to M. Advocat, a liberal book- 
seller; whose failure in business produced 
a determination in the various writers to 
present each an article, independently, to- 
wards a work for his sole benefit. It could 
not fail to be curious from its various 
character, and the individuals who have 
composed it, from the belle esprit in her 
boudoir to the ex-minister in his state 
dungeon. The pieces naturally vary in 
merit; but none are below mediocrity. 
Hence it was termed, Le Livre de Cent-et- 
Un, “ Paris” being an addition of the 
English editor. 

From the preface it would appear that 
there are also several translators; and it 
appears to have been the desire (very dif- 
ficult in execution) to yield in our lan- 
guage exactly the manner and spirit of the 
original. This, however, has been greatly 
done ; and without the vulgar use of gal- 
licisms. A very fine specimen of the 
French work, which has been some time 
making its progress, may therefore be 
here expected; several lose a degree of 
their interest in dilatation, but all are of a 
debonnaire character, and form an agree- 
able view of the habits, ‘manners, and 
feelings of the living authors of the 
French capital. 


History of the King’s German Legion, 
by N. L. Beamisu, 2 vols.— War is a 
subject always repulsive to the general 
reader ; yet, as it has existed in all ages, 
and has become a science throughout Eu- 
rope, it is desirable that England should 
not be behindhand. Yet this has been 
the case at least up to the late war in re- 
spect to Military Memoirs, under which 
title is to be understood not the mere ad- 
ventures, but professional views of the 
several actions and circumstances of a war. 

Major Beamish has, under this title, 
afforded one of the few contributions to 
this department of military literature, ac- 
companied by that essential adjunct mili- 
tary plans, of which the correctness is as- 
sured by the names of Herbert and King. 

The mere history of the corps is of 
little value compared with the rest; and 
while the noble affair of part of this 
force at St. Etienne has never been suffi- 
ciently blazoned, there are many who 
will think the present work much too 
favourable as regards the morale. It is 
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sufficiently known that the Legion ori- 
ginated among the King of England’s 
German subjects, who with great dignity 
refused to remain in their “ father land” 
under domestic treason and foreign con- 
quest; to these were afterwards added 
others who did not honour them, at least 
in _—. Perhaps it was these who 
produced the courts martial and other in- 
quiries of a disagreeable nature. 

As is necessary to military memoirs, 
the author has received data from others 
of the Legion, and amongst them Count 
Alten appears with a credit, which, 
though in opposition to some highly fa- 
voured accounts, richly deserves the at- 
tention of both the military and general 
reader, 

A new edition of Joycr’s Analysis of 


Literary Intelligence. 
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Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity has been published by Mr. Grant of 
Cambridge, with the very useful addi- 
tion of a Supplement; and the Examina- 
tion Questions at Cambridge, including 
the Senate House Papers for the present 
terms at that University, with references 
for answers. It is altogether one of the 
most useful books for the University 
student. 


The Selection of Geometrical Problems, 
chiefly intended as illustrations of the 
Method of Geometrical Analysis; is a 
highly useful little book, and one .that 
ought to be introduced into all our public 
schools. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Dec. 28. The premium for the Hulsean 
dissertation has been adjudged to Francis 
Garden, of Trinity college: subject, 
*‘ The advantages which have resulted 
from the Christian religion being con- 
veyed ina narrative rather than a didac- 
tive form.” The subject of the next 
Hulsean prize is—‘* What were the opi- 
nions of the ancient philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, respecting the nature 
and attributes of the Deity; and how far 
did they differ from the revealed word of 
God?” 

Dec. 31. The Rev. H. J. Rose, *Fel- 
low of St. John’s, was elected Hulsean 
Lecturer; and the Rev. J, F. Jeremie, 
Fellow of Trinity, was chosen Christian 
Advocate. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY IN BOMBAY. 

A Geographical Society has recently 
been formed in Bombay, which promises 
to be of great utility. At a meeting 
which took place on the 11th of August, 
Sir Charles Malcolm in the chair, a paper 
was read, entitled: —‘** A Dissertation on 
the Geographical Distribution and Settle- 
ment of the Ten Captive Tribes of the 


Jews,” which appeared to be only pre- . 


paratory to further researches, and dis- 
played a variety of learning and extent of 
Inquiry. A paper of an antiquarian cha- 
racter, by Lieut. Wellstead, R.N. was 
also read, which would appear to establish, 
beyond a doubt, the site of the long- 
disputed Berenice mentioned by Pliny, 
6, c. 23, as the entrepot of European and 
Asiatic commerce. Lieut. Wellstead 
produced a plan of the ruins, and three 
stone tables dug up from a temple which 
he excavated, two inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics, and the third in the Greek cha- 
racter. The oniy part of the former yet 
ascertained is acheracter frequently found 


in the dedicatory inscriptions on the co- 
lossal statues in Luxore, which Cham- 
pollion (No. 299 of his Tableau General) 
translates “ Statue colossale.” ‘The Greek 
tablet, of which unfortunately a consider- 
able portion is wanting, bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
THEPBASIAE «ss 00% 
KAIBASIAIZ&OH.. 
SHEABAAD,...0csscore 
RADIAT 606080 ais! wo of 
Ee 6 66.4905 0050060.0 oe 
EE cecteees eae 
King + + t 
And Queen + 
Cleopatra + + 
: 4 


His Sister + + 
t + God + 
tttt 
The above is apparently a dedicatory 
inscription by a King of Egypt, who had 
for Queen a Cleopatra, his own sister. 
This was the case with Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, Ptolemy Lathurus, and Ptolemy 
Dionysius, husband of the renowned 
Cleopatra, whose beauty enslaved Mare 
Anthony: so that it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact date of the inscription. 
Finding it, however, in juxta-position 
with the fragment of a hieroglyphic tablet, 
mentioning a ‘‘ colossal statue,” it is not 
improbable that both tablets had reference 
to the statue of the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated by one of the above 
monarchs. ‘The want of means prevented 
the party from excavating any of the pri- 
vate houses, or indeed completing that of 
the temple. It is to be hoped that ata 
future opportunity these efforts may be 
renewed with more extensive appliances, 
as the result may be the discovery of some 
happy monument, which, like the Rosetta 
stone, will throw a new light on the still 
mist-enveloped literature of Egypt. 
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QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Society 
@ paper was read on the Hindu formule 
for the quadrature of the circle, by C. M. 
Whish, Esq. of the Madras civil service. 
Mr. Whish first extracts several rules 
from various works, exhibiting the pro- 
portion of the diameter to the circum- 
ference of the circle, with a degree of ac- 
curacy which must cause Europeans to 
admire the means by which Hindu ma- 
thematicians have been able to extend the 
proportion to so great alength. In one 
of these works, entitled the “ Tantra 
Sanyraha,” composed in Malabar in A.D. 
1608, it is stated, that if the diameter of 
a circle be I, the circumference will be 
3.141592653921, &c. which is an excellent 
approximation, being correct to the ninth 
place of the decimals. He then goes on 
to show, that a system of fluxions, pecu- 
liar to the authors from whom he quotes 
among Hindus, has been followed by 
them in establishing their quadratures of 
the cirele ; and that by the same method 
the sines, cosines, &c. are found with the 
greatest accuracy. Several different in- 
finite series, extracted from various Brah- 
minical works, are given in illustration; 
and after some notes on the dates of these 
works, Mr. Whish concludes by submit- 
ting a proof of the 47th proposition of 
Euclid, extracted from the ‘“* Yuktib- 
hasha,” a commentary on the “ ‘Tantra 
Sangraha,” above mentioned. 


HINDOO MS. OF ANCIENT BRITAIN, 


A singularly curious work, being an ac- 
count of the British Island prior to the 
invasion of Julius Cesar, has lately been 
discovered in the possession of the Brah- 
mins of Benares. In this valuable trea- 
sure of antiquity, Britain is called by a 
name which signifies the Holy Land; 
the Thames, the Isis, and other rivers, 
are called by names similar to the present 
ones; and Stonehenge is described as a 
grand Hindoo temple! The Asiatic So- 
ciety of Calcutta are said to be preparing 
for publication a translation of this inter- 
esting manuscript. 





Number of Periodical Journals in the vari- 
ous states of the world, with the extent 
of Population. 


Population, Phan 

Europe . 227,700,000 2,142 
France . ‘ 32,000,000 490 
Paris . ° ® 690,000 175 
Lyons ° 146,000 13 
Marseilles . ‘ 116,000 6 
British Islands - 23,400,000 483 
London ’ 1,275,000 97 
Dublin 227,000 28 
Edinburgh 138,000 18 
Glasgow 147,000 14 
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Population. Pn nl 
Manchester ‘ 134,000 12 
Birmingham 107,000 9 
Liverpool 119,000 9 
Swiss Confederation 1,980,000 30 
Geneva 25,000 4 
Austria - 382,000,000 80 
Vienna ‘ ° 300,000 24 
Milan ‘ ° 151,000 9 
Prussia ‘ - 12,464,000 288 
Netherlands . ° 6,143,000 150 
Amsterdam ° 201,000 35 
Brussels e 100,000 33 
Antwerp . P 66,000 6 
Germanic Confed. 13,600,000 305 
Sweden and Norwa 3,866,000 82 
Denmark 4 . 1,950,000 80 
Copenhagen . 109,000 6 
Spain . > -  13.900,000 12 
Madrid . 201,000 4 
Portugal 3,530,000 17 
Lisbon 260,000 12 
Sardinia 4,300,000 8 
Turin 114,000 3 
Two Sicilies . 4,600,000 5l 
Naples. ° 364,000 3 
Papal Territories 2,590,000 6 
Rome a - 154,000 3 
Russia and Poland 56,515,000 84, 
Petersburgh ° 320,000 29 
Warsaw. ° 126,000 13 
Moscow 250,000 17 
Greece 1,100,000 3 
Napoli 10,000 1 
AMERICA 39,300,000 978 
United States 11,600,000 840 
New York 169,000 30 
Columbia 3,000,000 20 
Santa Fé 30, 4 
Mexican Confed. 7,500,000 28 
Mexico 180,000 7 
Brazil . 5,000,000 8 
Rio Janeiro 140,000 3 
English America 2,290,000 30 
Spanish America 1,290,000 ‘| 
Dutch America 114,000 2 
French America 240,000 3 
Hayti . ‘ a 950,000 5 
ASIA 390,000,000 27 
Calcutta 500,000 9 
Surat . ‘ H 450,000 1 
Pekin . re ° 1,300,000 1 
OcEANIA - 20,000,000 9 
Batavia . ‘ 46,000 2 
Van Diemen’s Land 2,000 1 
Otaheite . . 7,000 1 
AFRICA - 60,000,000 12 
Cairo . ‘ 260,000 1 
SUMMARY. 
Europe ; 227,700,000 2,142 
America ‘ > 39,300,000 978 
Asia 390,000,000 27 
Africa 60,000,000 12 
Oceania 20,000,000 9 


—_— 


Total for the whole? ~o- 
Globe ; ‘ 737,000,000 3,168 
In 
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In Asia, there is one paper for every 
14,000,000; in Africa, one for every 
5,000,000; in Europe, one for every 
106,000; in America, one for every 
40,000: and precisely in the same ratio 
is the comparative progress of civilization 
in these different divisions of the earth. 


FRENCH ACADEMY OF’ SCIENCES. 

Population.—A very elaborate paper by 
M. Moreau de Johnes was lately read at 
the French Academy of Sciences on the 
subject of the increase of population. 
From the statistical documents it con- 
tains, it appears that in Prussia the popu- 
lation doubles itself in the space of thirty- 
nine years, which is the maximum of ac- 
celeration exhibited in Europe; in Aus- 
tria it takes 44; in Russia in Europe 48; 
in Poland and Denmark half a century ; 
in the British islands 52 years; in Swe- 
den, Norway, Switzerland, and Portugal, 
56; in Spain 62; in Greece and European 
Turkey 70; in the Netherlands 84; in 
Germany !20; and in France it takes 125 
years. The period for all Europe is 57 
years. Taken together half a century 
doubles the population of the northern 
states, while the southern requires 80. 
The causes of the maximum of accelera- 
tion in Prussia, Austria, and Russia, are 
the vast extent of their territories com- 
pared with the population, the protection 
afforded by cold climates to advanced life, 
the novelty of civilization which creates 
and multiplies in its developement the 
means of existence—the habit of living 
on little appertaining exclusively to newly 
civilized nations. 





Description of a Natural Micrometer ; with 
observations on the Minuteness of Animal- 
cuia. By G. FatrRuoLMeE, Esq., F.G.S. 


All authors who have treated of micro- 
scopic objects have said that there are 
some animalcula so inconceivably minute, 
that it would require many thousands of 
them to form the size of a grain of sand. 
Now, although we may be satisfied that 
the extent of created objects appears 
quite boundless, in whichever direction 
of the scale we may direct our thoughts, 
yet the powers of the human under- 
standing are so much more limited, that 
though the tongue may express it, the 
mind fails in its attempt to conceive de- 
fined ideas of organized beings so much 
below the scale on which our conceptions 
are formed. 

I have not found, in any author, the 
mode by which he arrived at his conclu- 
sions respecting the comparative size of 
the two objects. above named. Leuwen- 
hoek calculates, probably from conjecture, 
that the size of some animalcula is to 
that of a mite, as a bee is tothat of a 
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horse. * 1 think that the following obser- 
vations will demonstrate the truth of 
that remark: but in a manner more con- 
clusive and convincing than mere con- 
jecture. 

In the course of last winter, having ob- 
served ona dry and frozen gravel walk a va- 
riety of small hollows, of a greenish colour, 
it occurred to me that that tint might have 
been occasioned by the scum upon water 
during the summer rains; and if so, that 
it would probably contain animaleula. I 
accordingly scraped off a little of the frozen 
surface, and mixed it with water which 
had been boiled, and in which I had pre- 
viously ascertained that there were no 
animalcula. In a few hours I examined a 
drop of this water, and found, as yet, no 
animalcula; but I discovered a number 
of minute transparent fibres, apparently 
vegetable, and to the existence of which, 
the green tint I had first remarked was 
probably owing. I found these fibres 
transparent: and when viewed in a cer- 
tain degree of shade, I observed them to 
be marked throughout their whole length, 
in the most delicate and regular manner, 
with divisions like globules in a hollow 
tube, each of which was separated from 
another by a space of exactly similar di- 
mensions. In the course of a day or two 
I again examined the water, and found in 
it a variety of animalcula, some of which 
were the most minute I had ever observed, 
except perhaps those found in an infusion 
of pepper. The highest powers of a good 
microscope gave me no information as to 
their form or structure, except that they 
were of an oval or round form, and moved 
about with considerable activity. 

Having near me at the time some sea 
sand which I had been examining, I put 
a few grains of it into the drop, with the 
view of forming some idea of the com- 
parative size of these minute creatures; 
and I then began for the first time to con- 
ceive the possibility of what has been 
stated by Leuwenhoek and others, who 
have described to us the result of their 
observations in the minute walks of ani- 
mated nature. The difference of size, 
however, was so great, and the angular 
figure of the grains of sand so rude, that 
I despaired of ever advancing beyond con- 
jecture as to their actual comparative 
measurement. 

It happened, however, that a straight 
piece of the above mentioned graduated 
fibre lay near one of the grains of sand; 
and as the globules or marks in the fibre 
were as nearly as possible of the same size 
and shape as some of the animalcula 
swimming around, it occurred to me to 
use this fibre as a base on which to mea- 
sure the comparative size of the two ob- 
jects. “I had then an exactly graduated 
scale for this particular calculation ; and 
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by taking the square and cubic measure of 
a variety of grains, of different shapes, and 
striking the mean of the whole, I found 
that instead of many thousands of animal- 
cula for the size of a grain of sand, there 
were from one to three millions necessary 
to make up the solid bulk. For I found 
the mean of ten measurements to be, 50 
of the globules, which, with their 50 equal 
intervals, made 100 for the side of a 
square: the matter therefore stood thus; 
100 x 100 x 100 = 1,000,000. 
But in this calculation I had by no means 
taken the smallest of the animalcula dis- 
cernible in the fluid. Many were much 
smaller than those I calculated upon ; so 
that I had thus a simple means of proving 
to demonstration the existence of animated 
beings from one to three millions of times 
less than a grain of sea sand ! 

By means of a species of micrometer 
of my own construction, of a very simple 
character, but sufficiently correct for all 
common purposes, I consider the gradua- 
tion of this natural fibre, with the intervals 
between the globules, to be about 6000 to 
an inch; and as the animalcula on which 
the above calculation was made were of 
exactly similar size and form, we thus find 
that the space of a common half-inch die 
would require 27,000,000,000 of these 
organized beings to compose its bulk! 
And when we consider that others were 
distinctly visible in the same fluid not 
more than one third part so large, the cal- 
culation mounts far beyond the mental 
powers of distinct conception. 


Account of a curious Chinese Mirror, which 
reflects from its polished Face the Figures 
embossed upon its Back. By Six D. 
Brewster, &.H. L/D. &c.* 


We have just received, through the 
kindness of George Swinton, Esq. of 
Calcutta, whose zeal for the promotion of 
science is never relaxed, an account of a 
curious metallic mirror, which had been 
recently brought from China to Calcutta, 
and which was then amusing the dilettanti 
and perplexing the philosophers of our 
Eastern metropolis. 

This mirror has a circular form, and is 
about five inches in diameter. It has a 
knob in the centre of the back, by which 
it can be held, and on the rest of the back 
are stamped, in relief, certain circles with 
a kind of Grecian border. Its polished 
face has that degree of convexity which 
gives an image of the face half its natural 
size; and its remarkable property is, that 
when you reflect the rays of the sun from 
the polished surface, the image of the orna- 
mental border, and circles stamped upon the 





* From the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. CII. Part. IL 
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back, are seen, (we presume in shadow) 
distinctly reflected on the wall. 

The metal of which the mirror is made 
appears to be what is called Chinese sil- 
ver, a composition of tin and copper, like 
the metal for the specula of reflecting 
telescopes. The metal is very sonorous. 
The mirror has a rim of about 4th or 3th 
of an inch broad, and the inner part, upon 
which the figures are stamped, is consi- 
derably thinner. 

Mr. Swinton states, that no person he 
has met with has either seen or heard of 
anything similar to this mirror. The 
gentleman who brought it from China, 
says that they are very uncommon in that 
country; and that this one, with a few 
others, was brought by a Dutch ship from 
Japan several years ago. On the back of 
one of these was a dragon, which was 
most distinctly reflected from the polished 
side. Mr. Swinton also mentions that 
he has seen another Chinese circular mir- 
ror, which is curiously embossed on the 
back. It is eight inches in diameter ; 
but as its polish is rubbed off, he has not 
yet been able, by replacing it, to ascer- 
tain if it reflects a picture similar to the 
figures stamped upon its back. Mr. 
Swinton adds, that the original mirror 
first described, is to be sent to England, 
either to Sir John Herschel, or to the 
writer of this notice; and in the mean 
time he proposes to us the question, 
** How are these strange optical effects 
produced?” 

Mr. Swinton himself ingeniously con- 
jectures that the phenomena may have 
their origin in a difference of density in 
different parts of the metal, occasioned by 
the stamping of the figures on the back, 
the light being reflected more or less 
strongly from parts that have been more 
or Jess compressed. If metals were abso- 
lutely opaque, and if the light which they 
reflect never entered their substance, as 
in the case of reflexions from transparent 
bodies, then the only possible way by 
which they could give a picture of the 
figures stamped bebind would be that 
which Mr. Swinton suggests.+ 

I believe, however, on the authority of 
the phenomena of elliptical polarization, 





+ A series of very pretty deceptions 
might be made on the same principle, by 
painting (with thin transparent varnishes 
Jaid on in narrow lines) a figure on the 
back surface of a plate of glass. The 
figure would be seen by reflecting the 
light of the sun upon a wall, in conse- 
quence of the reflexion being destroyed, 
or nearly so, at those parts of the back 
surface which are covered with the var- 
nish, and of the light being scattered at 
the outer surface of the varnish. In ordi. 
nary lights the lines would not be visible, 
but. they would distinctly appear in the 
reflected rays of the sun. 
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that in silver nearly one half of the re- 
flected light has entered the metal, and in 
other metals a less portion; so that we 
may consider the surface of every metal 
as transparent to a certain depth,—a fact 
which is proved also by the transparency 
of gold and silver leaf. Now this thin 
film having its parts of variable density in 
consequence of the stamping of the figure, 
might reproduce the figure by reflexion. 
It is well known that silver polished by 
hammering, acts differently upon light 
from silver that has received a speeular 
polish ; and I have elsewhere* expressed 
the opinion that a parabolic reflector of 
silvered copper polished by hammering, 
will, from the difference of density of 
different parts of the reflecting film, pro- 
duce at the distance of many miles a per- 
ceptible scattering of the retlected rays 
similar to what takes place in a transpa- 
rent fluid or solid, or gaseous medium. 
I am satisfied, however, that, at the dis- 
tance of a few inches from the Chinese 
mirror, this evanescent effect. will be alto- 
gether imperceptible, and that we must 
seek for another cause of the phenomenon 
under consideration. 

Some years ago I had occasion to ob- 
serve the light of the sun reflected upon 
paper from a new and highly-polished 
gilt button, and I made a drawing at the 
time of the figure which appeared in the 
spectrum. It consisted of radiations ex- 
actly like the spokes of a carriage-wheel, 
the radiations being sixteen in number, 
and a little confused in the centre oppo- 
site the eye of the button. On the back 
of this button several words were deeply 
stamped, but these words did not appear 
in the reflected image. I have since ex- 
amined several varieties of such buttons, 
and I find that they almost all give either 
radiations or great numbers of narrow 
concentric rings, (and sometimes both), 
whose centre is the centre of the button, 
and the smallest one of which is always 
like a dimple in the centre. 

Upon examining the surface of these 
buttons in the sun’s light and at the edge 
of a shadow,+ I have invariably been able 
to see the same rings excavated in the 
polished face that appeared in the lumi- 
nous image which it reflected. They 
obviously arise from the button being 
finished in a turning lathe, and the rings 
are produced by the action of the polish- 
ing powder, or probably, in some cases, 
they may be the grooves of the turning 
tool, which have not been obliterated by 
the subsequent processes. 





* Edinb. Trans. vol. xi. p. 47. 

+ By this method the figure in the 
Chinese mirror could be rendered visible 
beneath its polish. 

¢ In polished steel buttons the reflected 
light is crowded with lines running at 
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These facts will, I presume, furnish us 
with the secret of the Chinese mirror. 
Like all other conjurors, the artist has 
contrived to make the observer deceive 
himself. The stamped figures on the 
back are used for this purpose. The 
spectrum in the luminous area is not an 
image of the figures on the back. The 
figures are a copy of the picture which 
the artist has drawn on the face of the 
mirror, and so concealed by polishing, 
that it is invisible in ordinary lights, and 
can be brought out only in the sun’s rays. 

Let it be required, for example, to pro- 
duce the dragon described by Mr. Swin- 
ton, as exhibited by one of the Chinese 
mirrors. When the surface of the mir- 
ror is ready for polishing, the figure of the 
dragon may be delineated upon it in ex- 
tremely shallow lines, or it may be eaten 
out by an acid much diluted, so as to re- 
move the smallest possible portion of the 
metal. The surface must then be highly 
polished, not upon pitch, like glass and 
specula, because this would polish away 
the figure, but upon cloth, in the way 
that lenses are sometimes polished. In 
this way the sunk part of the shallow 
lines will be as highly polished as the 
rest, and the figure will only be visible in 
very strong lights by refiecting the sun's 
rays from the metallic surfaee. 

When the space occupied by the figure 
is covered by lines or by etching, the 
figure will appear in shade on the wall; 
but if this space is left untouched, and 
the parts round it be covered by lines or 
etching, the figure will appear most lumi- 
nous. 


ANECDOTES OF Sik WALTER SCOTT. 
(Concluded from p. 557.) 
Acts of Kindness. 

Of his acts of kindness, divested of 
the air of patronage, many instances are on 
record ; especially in marks of friendship 
to literary men whom he found struggling 
in obscurity and adversity. To the Et- 
trick Shepherd he was an early and active 
patron. Mr. Allan Cunningham says, 
« To his friendship I owe so much, that I 
know not the extent of what I owe; 
through him, two of my sons are Engi- 
neer officers in the East India Company’s 
service; and he did this, becausé, said he, 
complimenting and obliging me in the 
same sentence, ‘ One Scottish Makker 
(Poet) should aid another.’” Mr. T. 
Pringle (another of his Border acquaint- 
ance) was warmly recommended by him 
when he went abroad in 1820, for a go- 
vernment appointment at the Cape. Some 
of the sons of the poet Burns have been 
effectually helped forward in life by his 
right angles to each other, and clearly 
indicating the cross strokes by which they 
have been ground and polished. 
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generous intervention. The widow of 
Johnson, the engraver, (the early friend 
and correspondent of Burns,) received 
in her destitute old age a monthly allow- 
ance from his purse. And the catalogue 
of such generous acts (though all carefully 
concealed by himself) might be enlarged 
tenfold were we at liberty to disclose 
merely all those that have become known 
to ourselves. His graceful mode of do- 
ing a friendly act was even more merito- 
rious than the act itself: he always en- 
deavoured to represent himself as the 
obliged person. 


His latter days. 


Before embarking for Italy, from 
Portsmouth, a deputation from the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of that 
town waited upon him to request he 
would allow his name to be added to the 
list of honorary members. The deputa- 
tion were received with all the courtesy 
for which Sir Walter was so eminently 
conspicuous; the interview lasted upwards 
of an hour; and, although he was evi- 
dently labouring under severe indisposi- 

on, the deputation were highly gratified 
y the recital of various interesting anec- 
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dotes, in. which the slumbering energies 
of his mighty mind broke through the 
trammels which appeared to hold it in 
temporary subjection.—Hampshire Tele- 
graph. 

We will conclude with the following ex- 
cellent summary, by Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, of Sir Walter Scott’s various literary 
merits: ‘* The genius of Scott was almost 
universal; he has shown himself great in 
every way that literature has displayed 
itself for these hundred years. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Burns, and Byron, have 
each, in their particular line, equalled or 
excelled him; but then he surpassed them 
all, save perhaps the first, in the combina. 
tion of many and various excellencies. 
He was poet, historian, biographer, no- 
velist, and critic. As apoet, he may dis- 
pute in many things supremacy with the 
loftiest of his day; as an historian, he is 
only equalled by Southey ; asa biographer 
he had not the highest success, because 
he took up the characters of the change- 
able Dryden and shuffling Swift; as a 
critic he ranks with the best; and as a 
novelist he is not only unrivalled, but he 
stands on the scale of excellence above 
all preceding writers, save Cervantes.” 


-—&— 
SELECT POETRY. 


MY LADY’S DREAM. 
By Mrs. Carey. 


WITH joyous haste my Lady flew 
Her honor’d spouse to meet.— 

“‘ Oh! tell me, were the tidings true 
I heard in Regent Street? 


“« Sir James, say, may I call you so— 
Have you indeed been knighted ?” 

“ T have, my dear, yet scarcely know 
Why you are so delighted. 


“ What ’s in a name?” as Shakspeare 
said, 
« Oh, pray don’t quote him now! 
I know his plays are vastly read; 
But, then, you must allow 





* (Though what he says about a name— 
When spoke by Fanny Kemble— 

Draws forth from all the loud acclaim 
That makes the playhouse tremble) 


“ Those who know life will all confess 
A title worth obtaining— 

Besides, I’ve views you’d scarcely guess— 
Then, mark, while I’m explaining. 


“ You know our girls are much admir’d— 
By all acknowledg’d pretty : 

And I confess I’ve long desir'd 
To take’em from the city.” 


“:Do so, my dear,” the knight replied. 
“ The ev’ning’s calm and fair. 

To Highgate is a pleasant ride 
I'll shortly join you there.” 


“ To Highgate! pshaw! — Provoking 
man, 
How can you like to tease me ? 
But come (she smil’d), I’m sure my plan, 
When known, will not displease ye.” 


«¢ Explain."—She did. He heard her tell 
Of coronets and coaches— 
Of streets and squares where great folk 
dwell— 
Where nothing low approaches— 


Of house thrown open, for awhile, 
To Fashion's gay paraders — 

Where Lords might nod, and Ladies smile, 
Protection to the traders— 


Of Almack’s, where fair parvenues 
Have ofttimes gain’d admission, 
When spendthrifts, teased with duns and 
Jews, 
Saw cause to make petition. 


In short, maternal pride was strong— 
Too strong, indeed, for reason— 

Her girls amid the courtly throng 
Must glitter for a season. 


‘hey might look high, she thought and 
said, 
For they were rich and fair— 
And, could she see them nobly wed, 
*T would well reward her care. 


“ Soft!” cried the knight—* don’t talk 
so fast— 
D’ye think I’ve lost my senses? 
Perhaps youll condescend at last 
To calculate expenses.” 
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Alas! what can poor woman do 
When lordly man will lord it, 

And mar each vision Fancy drew 
With “* Ma’am, I can’t afford it ?” 


Ah! what, indeed? ’Twere hard to say— 
And I’m not fond of prosing. 

Why should I throw advice away 
And set my readers dosing ? 


To make ’em laugh I'd rather try; 
For laughter cures the spleen; 
And smiles delight the lover’s eye 

When pearly teeth are seen. 


But, to my theme—my Lady tried 
To prove by calculation 

That ways and means might be supplied, 
And said, in explanation, 


Much that she thought must tend to show 
Her plans well laid and clever. 
Sir James look’d grave— My dear, you 
know 
I’ve been indulgent ever. 
“ But, now, though griev’d to give you 
pain, 
I must at once declare 
I would not cringe in Fashion’s train 
To be a monarch’s heir. 


“ I’m a plain man, and love plain ways, 
Plain folk, plain truth, plain sense.— 
I care not for the public gaze. 
I scorn all vain pretence. 


«“ My girls have beauty, youth, and health— 
Here they are known and prized. 

Shall I give spendthrift heirs my wealth, 
To see those girls despis’d ? 


“No! on my life! Then, talk no more 
Of schemes so wild and strange. 

Keep the safe path pursued before, 
Nor seek a loftier range.” 

He ceased, and look’d as married men 
Can look when spouses schooling— 

Such looks say plainly as my pen— 
* Madam, I’m bent on ruling.” 

And he did rule—‘* Well, what ensued?” 
Reader, I'll briefly say. 

I would not on thy time intrude 
A dull protracted lay. 

The lady gain’d no high-born son, 
But, in her proper sphere, 

Saw her fair daughters. wooed and won 
By lovers tried and dear. 

And these, the titles they can claim— 
These, prized beyond all others— 
(Fair maids, be yours in time the same) 
Good wives and honour’d mothers. 


—_¢e— 
THE REVOLVING SEASONS.* 


O HOW quickly, O how fleeting, 
Doth each flowery season pass! 





* From the Spanisb,—said to have 


been written by Catharine of Arragon. 


Poetry. [vov. cir. 
Time is always mortals cheating, 
Swiftly runs life’s hour-glass ; 
That which whylome seemed the morning, 
Present time, we now call night, 
Soon another day ‘Il be dawning, 
Soon will set another light. 


O how quickly, O how fleeting, 
Recreant Spring has passed away ; 
Daffodillies, valley lilies, 
And sweet violets all decay. 
That which whylome seemed the spring- 
time, 
Budding hedges, hawthorn bloom, 
All are gone, and who can bring time 
Back, dispelling wintery gloom. 


O how quickly, O how fleeting, 
Glowing Summer rolled along, 
Lilies, posies, pinks, and roses, 
Nightless days and milkmaid’s song. 
That which once was frolic haytime, 
Now is Winter’s morning drear, 
What was whylome Nature’s daytime, 
Seems the evening of the year. 


O how quickly, O how fleeting, 
Autumn’s golden fruits are fled, 
Scarce they are tasted but they are wasted, 
And the bough that bore them dead. 
What just now was harvest feasting, 
When the horn of plenty blew, 
Vintage mirth, and merry jesting, 
Ceas’d when brumal whirlwinds blew. 
O how quickly, O how fleeting, 
Will dark Winter's reign pass o’er; 
Other Springs, our senses cheating, 
Soon will bloom to bloom no more. 
What now is, is always waning, 
Flying Time wit] no more fly, 
But the eternal self remaining, 
Seeks its mansion in the sky. 
Ah! while each successive season 
Steals some fiiend, till all are gone, 
Time is spiming, we are sinning, 
Life’s pale lamp is burning on. 
Cares oppressing, fools caressing, 
Toiling till our span is spun! 
Hope we find the only blessing 
Waiting the eternal Sun. 


Hail then, Lady Star of heaven, 
Hear thy pilgrim’s votive prayer, 
Balm of woes whom God has given 
To the mourner in despair; 
That which once was giddy Pleasure’s 
Passing time, shall now be thine; 
Thee I'll praise in deftest measures, 
Virgin, now thine ear incline. 


For since changeable and fleeting 
Are all worldly pleasures here, 
Spring and Summer always cheating, 
Autumn waning, Winter near. 
Brightest star, that’s ever shining, 
Round whose feet sweet angels sing, 
Help my soul, to God inclining, 
To obtain the eternal Spring. 
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FRANCE. 

Post Office in Paris.—The function- 
aries employed are a director-general, 
three administrators, a secretary-general, 
680 clerks, and 360 postmen, at an annual 
expense of 2,082,110f.; the average sa- 
lary of the clerks is 248If. (or 1002. a 
year); of the postmen 853f. (or about 
35. per annum.) The produce of post- 
age of letters and Parisian papers was 
7.080,000f., giving a clear income of about 
2,000,000/. a year. The number of let- 
ters daily distributed, not including go- 
vernment despatches, was—provincial let- 
ters, 28,000; Parisian letters, 15,000. 
The number transmitted daily from 
Paris, exclusive of government de- 
spatches, was—of letters, 60,000; news- 
papers, 58,000. The number of travel- 
lers in the mails, in 1829, was 60,000; in 
1815, only 4000; the average of speed 
obtained on the roads of the first section 
was, in 1815, one hour nine minutes per 
post; in 1829, only 46 minutes, being an 
increase in speed of traveliing of 25 mi- 
nutes. Out of the number of letters, 
amounting to 68,000,000, conveyed an- 
nually by the French Post Office, the 
remaining dead letters in 1829 were 
1,106,000, a proportion of one in 63; 
of these 508.000 were refused, 200,000 
unclaimed, 182,000 to persons unknown, 
and 70,000 to be called for. 


GERMANY. 

The states of Hesse Darmstadt opened 
their legislative sittings on the 6th, with 
a speech from the Grand Duke. After 
the address, the memorable decree of the 
German Diet of the 28th June last was 
brought under the consideration of the 
second Chamber. On the 12th, seven 
deputies signed and submitted a proposi- 
tion, in which they stated that the decree 
bad not been published by the govern- 
ment in the manner in which, according 
to the constitution of the Grand Duchy, 
decrees of the Diet can alone have force; 
that its appearance had in the Grand 
Duchy, as in all other German cons ituti- 
onal states, caused great trouble and uneasi- 
ness; that the said decree appears to be an 
act not within the competency of the Diet, 
&c. For these and other reasons they 
moved the Chamber to maturely examine 
the effect of the decree of the Diet, and, 
if it should be found to correspond with 
their representation, to pronounce a for- 
mal and unqualified determination to up- 
hold both the political authority of the 


prince and the constitutional rights of the 
Hessian people against the said decree. 

Antediluvian Remains. —Two fisher- 
men employed on the banks of the Lippe, 
near the village of Absen, in Westphalia, 
at a moment when the water was unpre- 
cedentedly low, lately discovered a heap 
of bones lying in the bed of the river, 
and conveyed them ashore. It was a su- 
perb and perfect specimen of a mam- 
moth’s head, in excellent preservation, 
and of an unusua! size. For instance, 
the four grinders are from six to nine 
inches in diameter, and the two tusks, one 
of which was found adhering to the chin- 
bone, are between three and four feet in 
length. The fishermen parted with their 
prize for a mere song, and it was con- 
veyed to Haltern, where, after it had been 
examined by two of the professors from 
Bonn, it was sold to them for the use of 
the Zoological Museum in that Univer- 
sity. A further search has been made 
in the Lippe, but without success. 


AMERICA. 


The Congress of the United States 
was opened onthe 3d of December. The 
President’s Message on the occasion is a 
most important document, embracing al- 
most every subject connected with the 
foreign and domestic politics of the Re- 
public. The President commences by 
adverting to the cholera, of which he says 
the victims have been fewer than in most 
countries. ‘The shipping, since the last 
meeting of Congress, has increased 80,000 
tons; and the aggregate of imports and 
exports has increased ten millions of 
dollars. Adverting to foreign relations, 
the President states, that with France all 
is peace, and he compliments the new 
King. With England there remain em- 
barrassmeiits, because of the yet unsettled 
boundary between Canada and the States; 
domestic agitation having prevented 
the English government from deciding 
on that question. The demands of 
America on Spain have not yet been 
settled. Portugal and Denmark have 
agreed to the demands made, and were 
paying by instalment. Difficulties are 
still encountered at Naples. Russia and 
Austria are spoken of with great respect. 
In Turkey, Asia, and the Black Sea, the 
American flag shares the free rights of 
England. The sanguinary struggle in 
Mexico, and the breaking up of the fede- 
ral union of Colombia, are duly regretted ; 
as are the broils in Brazil, the confusion 
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in Buenos Ayres, and the contests be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru. In Chili, 
American commerce prospers; and on the 
coast of Sumatra her guns had crushed 
piracy. With regard to foreign states, ge- 
nerally, the President observes,—‘‘ On all 
occasions, our good offices when required 
will be afforded to promote the domestic 
industry and foreign peace of all nations 
with whom we have any intercourse. 
Any intervention in their affairs further 
than this, even by the expression of an 
official opinion, is contrary to our prin- 
ciples of international policy, and will 
always be avoided.” The extinguishment 
of the national debt, and the ease with 
which the yearly expenditure may be 
then reduced, are matters of hearty con- 
gratulation. His opinion of protection 
to manufactures is thus stated— Those 
who take an enlarged view of the condi- 
tion of our country must be satisfied that 
the policy of protection must be ulti- 
mately limited to those articles of do- 
mestic manufacture which are indispens- 
able to our safety in time of war. Within 
this scope, on a reasonable scale, it is 
recommended by every consideration of 
patriotism and duty, which will doubtless 
always secure to it a liberal and efficient 
support. But beyond this object we have 
already seen the operation of the system 
productive of discontent.” The grand 
point is the difference with the Southern 
states: —“ It is my painful duty to state, 
that in one quarter of the United States 
opposition to the revenue laws has risen 
to a height which threatens to thwart 
their execution, if not to endanger the 
integrity of the Union. Whatever ob- 
structions may be thrown in the way of 
the judicial authorities of the general Go- 
vernment, it is hoped they will be able 
peaceably to overcome them by the pru- 
dence of their own officers and the pa- 
triotism of the people. But should this 
reasonable reliance on the moderation and 
good sense of all portions of our fellow- 
citizens be disappointed, it is believed 
that the laws themselves are fully ade- 
quate to the suppression of such attempts 
as may be immediately made. Should 
the exigency arise rendering the execution 
of the existing laws impracticable from 
any cause whatever, prompt notice of it 
will be given to Congress, with the sug- 
gestion of such views and measures as 
may be deemed necessary to meet it.”— 
The disposal of the public lands granted 
by several individual states to the Union 
for expenses of the war, is recommended 
as anational good. “ It cannot be doubted 
that the speedy settlement of these lands 
constitutes the true interest of the re- 
public. The wealth and strength of a 
country are its population, and the best 
part of that population are the cultivators 
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of the soil. Independent'ffarmers are 
every ;where the basis of society and 
true friends of liberty.” The success- 
ful termination of the war with the 
Sac and Fox Indians, is fresh matter of 
congratulation. « The conclusion of the 
message is forcible.—‘* In regard to most 
of our great interests, we may consider 
ourselves as just starting in our career, 
and, after a salutary experience, about to 
fix ona permanent basis the policy best 
calculated to promote the happiness of 
the people and facilitate their progress 
towards the most complete enjoyment of 
civil liberty. Limited to a general super- 
intending power to maintain peace at 
home and abroad, and to prescribed laws 
on a few subjects of general interest, not 
calculated to restrict human liberty, but 
to enforce human rights, this government 
will find its strength and its glory in the 
faithful discharge of these plain and 
simple duties. Relieved by its protect- 
ing shield from the fear of war and the 
apprehension of oppression, the free en- 
terprise of our citizens, aided by the state 
sovereignties, will work out improve- 
ments and ameliorations which cannot 
fail to demonstrate that the great truth 
that the people can govern themselves is 
not only realized in our example, but that 
it is done by a machinery in government 
so simple and economical as scarcely to 
be felt.” 

According toa report from the Minister 
of Finance, the annual revenue of the 
United States is twenty-one millions of 
dollars. The expenditure, exclusive of 
the national debt, is fifteen millions of 
dollars, leaving a surplus reyenue of six 
millions of dollars. The public debt 
amounted, on the Ist of January, 1833, to 
seven millions one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight dollars, which, by the 
3lst of December next, it is calculated 
will be reduced to nothing. The debt is 
in fact nominal, as the bank shares pay to 
the treasury more than is required for the 
interest of the debt. The remainder of 
Mr. M‘Lane’s able report to Congress 
advises a still greater reduction of the 
expenditure—to confine it, indeed, to nine 


‘millions of dollars; and to do this by tak- 


ing off six millions a year of duties, part of 
which is to go to the encouragement of 
American enterprise. He advises a con- 
ciliatory alteration in the tariff regula- 
tions. 

The Governor of South Carolina, in 
an address to the Legislature of that 
member of the American Union, de- 
clares that “any attempt on the part of 
the general Government to coerce them in 
any manner to submission to the obnox- 
ious Tariff will be inconsistent with the 
longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union ;” and that “the people of this 
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State will thenceforth hold themselves 
absolved from all further obligation to 
maintain or preserve their political con- 
nexion with the people of the other 
States; and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate government, and do 
all other acts and things which sove- 
reign and independent States have a right 
to do.” 

The population of the United States, 
according to the last census, is over 
twelve millions ; and the increase in 1831, 
including the negroes and the emigrants, 
exceeded 500,000 souls; so that at the 
same rate the country might have, in 25 
years, a population of twenty-five mil- 
lions. The emigration of this year to 
the ports of the Atlantic has not ae so 
great as the last, but thousands of emi- 
grants have spread from Canada through 
the States of New York and Ohio, and 
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particularly through the territory of Mi- 
chigan, which is to be incorporated as a 
state next year. 


ASIA. 


Navigation of the Euphrates.— A valu- 
able report has lately been made to Go- 
vernment, by an intelligent and scientific 
officer, on the practicability of a commu- 
nication with Bombay by the E uphrates 
within forty days. The proposed route 
is by steam to Iskenderoon, thence to Bir 
on the Euphrates, by the usual caravans, 
and from Bir down the river to Bombay by 
steam. Captain Chesney twice descended 
the Euphrates into the Persian Gulph on 
a mere raft, and his valuable Hydrogra- 
phical Survey of that river from Bir to 
the Persian Gulph, made under every 


possible disadvantage, is now in the hands 
of Government. 


Qe 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Appendix to the Report on the 
Bank of England Charter contains seve- 
ral returns worth noticing. The value of 
the Bank premises is estimated at 
1,000,000. sterling, and the net profit of 
the Bank last year was 1,189,627/., sub- 
ject, however, to the deduction for in- 
terest on the capital stock. The annual 
expense of managing the National Debt 
appears to be about 170,000/. The branch 
banks cost the parent establishment nearly 
35,0002. a-year, The amount of bills 
under discount is from three to four mil- 
lions per month, and the annual loss 
from that business is about 31,0002. 
The foreign loans contracted during 
the last ten years exceed fifty-seven 
millions, upon one-half of which no re- 
turn whatever has been made for princi- 
pal or interest. The number of licenses 
taken out by the country bankers last year 
was 639: in 1814 the number was 950; 
and since then the decrease has been gra- 
dual. It also appears that 287 commis- 
sions of bankrupt have been issued 
against country bankers during the last 
twenty years. 

On the night of Sunday, Dec. 30, about 
10 o’clock, a fire broke out in the church of 
Boughton Monchelsea, Kent, which nearly 
destroyed the whole of that edifice. The 
accident originated in the circumstance of 
one of the flues communicating with 
some of the timbers of the vestry. At 11 
the interior of the church presented the 
appearance of a vast furnace, and the 
flames bursting through the beautiful 
tracery of the gothic windows ‘produced 
an effect not to be described. Shortly 
after this the roof, which burnt by peace- 
meal, presented various lines of light— 
the sides having the appearance of fes- 
toons of lamps. The engines never 
having more than ten minutes supply of 


water—the only well in the vicinity being 
soon pumped dry. At about one, the 
roof having fallen in, the fire abated 
and, by the great exertions of the fire- 
men, the chancel and tower were saved. 
The mansion of Thomas Rider, Esq. 
M. P. was in imminent danger, as a range 
of stabling, built of timber, runs within a 
few feet of the church. Luckily none of 
the buildings were thatched, and the rain 
which had recently fallen so plenteously 
had saturated the loose straw in the yards. 
The church consisted of a nave and 
two side ailes, a low square tower in the 
centre and two chancels, one of them a 
private chapel belonging to Mr. Rider. 
The tablets and monumental inscriptions 
belonging to the Alchorn and Savage 
families, and several others in the nave, 
were totally destroyed. Those of Mr. 
Rider's family, the Barnhams, Rushtons, 
Dacres, &c., received but slight injury ; 
and the superb monument of Sir Chris- 
topher Powell, Bart., and the series of 
that family in the chancel, have been 
wholly preserved. The parish registers, 
which commenced in 1560, have escaped. 
_Dec. 30. At a meeting of the occu- 
piers and owners of land in the parish of 
Ashurst, Kent, to petition Parliament on 
the subject of Tithes, W. Camfield, Esq., 
of Burrswood, having been voted into 
the chair, said, as agriculturists they were 
all aware of the evils attendant upon the 
present mode of remunerating the clergy 
of the established church. He then read 
a petition, (which was unanimously 
adopted,) the substance of which was, 
that, by the operation and consequences 
of the present tithe system—the land was 
kept uncultivated, and labourers unem- 
ployed; heart-burnings were created be- 
tween the clergy and their parishioners; 
and perpetual hostility was raised among 
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Dissenters in being forced to make a 
direct contribution toa church with which 
they had no communion. 

An address from the Clergy of the 
Diocese has been presented to the Bishop 
of Bristol, on the existing agitated state 
of society, as affecting the welfare of the 
National Church; in which they declare 
that no changes which may take place in 
its temporal arrangements will, in any 
degree, weaken their attachment to it: 
believing, as they do, that it is the best 
calculated to promote the interests of 
the nation in general, and to secure the 
present and eternal happiness of its own 
members in particular. 

Dec. 30. A shock of an earthquake 
was heard in the neighbourhood of Swan- 
sea. A correspondent thus describes 
the effect :—* I was in my garden, and at 
20 minutes past 8 o’clock I heard a noise 
like the distant firing of leavy artillery, 
which came booming from 8. W. by W.; 
in about two or three seconds it was 
succeeded by about four violent vibratory 
motions, which continued altogether from 
a second to asecond anda half; and passed 
on ina direction N.E. by E., the sound 
appareutly preceding the shock. As there 
was no obstacle for several miles, it was 
distinctly heard passing in that direction 
for several seconds after the shock had 
ceased. The motion seemed to be that 
of a wave extending in a N. W. and S.E. 
direction, and passing from 8. W. by W. 
to N.E. by E. Its effects were very con- 
siderable; 1 felt myself shaken to and 
fro several times.” 

Lundy Island.—Lieutenants Denham 
and Robinson, R.N. who have been em- 
ployed for several years in surveying the 
Bristol Channel, have terminated their 
labours. ‘They have discovered that 
Lundy Island, which has hitherto been 
abandoned entirely to a few pilots and 
fishing boats, possesses a good roadstead, 
where a considerable fleet might ride 
securely in westerly gales. ‘Vhis may 
prevent the necessity of vessels outward- 
bound, when meeting in an adverse wind, 
running back upon the dangerous coast of 
Wales, or returning over the formidable 
bar of Bideford and Barnstaple. ‘To 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of Eng- 
land, Lundy, although so near home, is a 
perfect terra incognita. ‘The island is 
situated in the channel, about midway 
between Devonshire and Pembrokeshire, 
and although five miles in length and two 
in breadth, we believe its only inhabitants 
are the inmates of a solitary farm-house 
and the keepers of the light houses. It 
is encompassed by inaccessible rocks, 
having but one entrance, where scarcely 
two persons can pass abreast. It would 
appear from the following extract from 
an old chronicle, that in the reign of 
Henry III. it was fortified: —“ In the 
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year 1238, William de Marisco, who, by 
evil practices, thought to have slayne the 
King in his bed-chamber at Woodstock, 
being apprehended, escaped, and fortified 
the island of Lundy, in the channel of 
Bristolle, doing much mischiefe by pira- 
cie, but was not long after taken, with 16 
of his accomplices, and exeeuted in Lon- 
don.” Lundy Island has lately had ex- 
cellent light-houses erected upon it, and 
is likely to become of more importance 
from the recent discovery of a valua- 
ble silver and copper mine. It was for- 
merly the property of Sir John Borlase 
Warren; but, being considered of little 
value, it was sold for a trifle, and has 
since frequently changed owners, till it 
fell into the hands of tbe present fortu- 
nate possessors, who will, it is said, realize 
at least 12,0007. a year by the mines alone. 


PROGRESS OF THE RESTORATION OF THE 
LADY CHAPEL. 

It is now nearly two years since a con- 
stant correspondent of ours on subjects 
connected with our national history and 
antiquities, first called the public atten- 
tion towards the proposed mutilation of 
certain portions of St. Saviour’s Church.* 

On the 28th of January last, the public 
meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern was 
held, which extended its conservative pro- 
tection in the most effectual way to that 
elegant feature of the building, the Lady 
Chapel. 

On just that day six months, the first 
stone of the restoration work was laid, 
as reported in our present vol. pt. i. p. 257. 
We have now the pleasing satisfaction of 
seeing this public-spirited undertaking in 
rapid progress towards its completion; 
the two tiers of long elegant lancet win- 
dows are finished, and but a few stones are 
wanting to complete the whole facade. 
Already is the whole work covered in, and 
four high-pointed gables demonstrate how 
necessary, above all things, it is to pre- 
serve that important feature in buildings 
of the early period of the pointed style. 
Nothing can be more striking than the 
perspective: view of the lower range of 
windows trom the interior of the chapel— 
the light insulated pillars by which they 
are divided, the dog-tooth and quatrefoil 
mouldings, form a combination to the eye 
of taste, truly delightful. ‘Tbe destrue- 
tives must be now convinced of the good 
sense, discrimination, and foresight, which 
has regulated the measures of the conser- 
vatives—a matchless specimen of our an- 
cient national architecture has been resus- 
citated in pristine splendour to adorn the 
southern approach of the new London 
bridge; a spacious opening has been se- 
cured, from which it may be viewed; and 
the respectable modern buildings that 





* See vol, ot.i. p. 103, 
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flank the vista perfect the general picture, 
when, according to the suggestion of the 
correspondent to whom we have alluded, 
shall we see “the unroofed nave, open to 
the winds of heaven, to sapping damps and 
dislocating frosts,” in progress towards 
similar restoration? This is a consum- 
mation to which we trust the efforts for 
the Lady Chapel have only been a pre- 
lude ; an object worthy of the most zea- 
lous and redoubled efforts of every indivi- 
dual who contributed towards the recon- 
struction of that edifice, of the Society of 
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Antiquaries as a body, of the government 
as fostering the liberal arts, and of our 
countrymen at large. York Minster has 
arisen pheenix-like from the flames, the 
fall of St. Alban’s Abbey Church is 
arrested, and shall one half of the noblest 
parochial fane which adorns the metropo- 
lis sink in shapeless ruin to the dust, 
leaving the remainder an unfinished and 
imperfect monument of what the whole 
once was !— We trust this national reflec- 
tion and disgrace will be averted, while it 
is yet time. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
APPOINTED TO MEET JAN. 29, 1833.* 


All those places marked thus *, being forty-two in number, are newly-created Boroughs. 
Where there ure two or more Members, they are placed according to the order in which 
they stood on the poll at the time of election. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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Walter. 

Berwick—Sir R. Donkin, Sir F. Blake. 

Beverley—Hon. C. Langdale, H. Burton. 
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*Blackburn—W. Fielden, W. Turner. 

Bodmin—W. Peter, S. T. Spry. 
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Childers. 
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Canterbury—Hon. R. Watson, Lord Fordwich. 

Cardiff—J. Nicholl, jun. LL.D. 

Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell. 


Cardigan—P. Pryse. 

Carlisle—P. H. Howard, W. James. 

Carmarthensh.—Hon. G. R. Trevor, E. H. Adams. 

Carmarthen—Hon. W. H. Yelverton, 

Carnarvonshire—T, A, Smith. 

Carnarvon—Sir C. Paget. 

*Chatham—wW. L. Maberly. 

*Cheltenham—Hon. C. F. Berkeley. 

Cheshire (N.)—E. J. Stanley, W. T. Egerton. 

Cheshire (S.)—Eari Grosvenor, G. Wilbraham. 

Chester—Lord R. Grosvenor, J. Jervis. 

Chichester—Lord A. Lennox, J. A. Smith, 

Chippenham—J. Neeld, W H. F. Talbot. 

Christch urch—G. W. Tapps. 

Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps. 

Clitherve—J. Fort. 

Cockermouth—F. L. Dykes, H. Aglionby. 

Colche-ter—D. W. Harvey, R. Sanderson. 

Cornwall (E,)—Sir W. Molesworth, W. L S. Tre- 
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Coventry—E. Ellice, H. L. Bulwer, 

Crickiade—R. Gordon, T. Calley 

Cumberland (E.)—Sir J. Graham, W. Blamire. 

Cumberland (W.)—Lord Lowther, E. Stanley. 

Dartmouth—Colonel Seale. 

Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn, R. M. Biddulph. 

Denbigh—J. Maddocks. 

Derbysh. (N.)—Lord Cavendish, T. Gisborne. 

Derbysh. (S.)—Hon. G. J. V, Vernon, Lord Wa- 
terpark. 

Derby—H. F. Cavendish, E. Strutt. 

Devizes—W. Locke, M. Gore. 

Devonsh. (N.)—Hon. N. Fellowes, Vis. Ebr ngton. 

Devonsh. (S.)—Lord J. Russell, J. Bulteel. 

*Devonport—Sir G. Grey, Sir E. Codrington. 

Dorchester—R. Williams, Hon. H. Ashley. 

Dorsetshire—Lord Ashley, W. J. Bankes, Hon. 
W. TF. Ponsonby. 

Dover—Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, Sir J. Reid. 

Droitwich—J. H. H. Foley. 

*Dudley—Sir J. Campbell, Solicitor-general. 

Durham (N.)—H. Lambton, Sir H. Williamson, 

Durham (S.)—J. Pease, J. Bowes. 

Durham (City)—W. R. C. Chaytor, W. Harland. 

Fssex (N.)—Sir J. Tyrell, A. Baring. 

Essex (S.)—R. W. H. Dare, Sir T. Lennard. 

Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell, T. Hudson. 





* Of the three political parties into which the new House of Commons may be divided, the Whigs, 
or supporters of the present Administration and the Reform Bill, have the preponderance by a large 


majority. 
able minority. 


The Tories, or Conservatives, are the next in strength, and the Radicals are in a consider- 
It is estimated that there a:e for England and Wales 385 Reformers and 115 Con- 


servatives, making a total of 500; for Scotland 44 Reformers and 9 Conservatives ; and for Ireland 
80 Reformers, of whom 38 are for repealing the Union, and 25 Conservatives ; the gtand total! of the 
whole House being 658, the same as the last Parliament, 
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Exeter—J. W. Buller, E. Divett. 

Eye—Sir E. Kerrison. 

*Finsbury—Right Hon. R. Grant, Serj. Spankie. 

Flintshire—Hon. E.'M. L. Mostyn. 

Flint—Sir 8S, Glynne. 

*Frome—TI. Sheppard. 

*Gateshead—C. Rippon. 

Glamorganshire—C, R. M. Talbot, J. Dillwyn. 

Gloucestershire (E.)}—Sir B. W. Guise, Hon. H. 
Moreton. 

Gloucestershire (W.)—Hon. G. Berkeley, Hon. A. 
Moreton. 

Gloucester—Hon. M. Berkeley, J. Phillpotts. 

Grantham—A. G. Talmarsh, G. E. Welby. 

*Greenwich—Cupt. J. W. D. Dundas, E. G. Bar- 
nard. 

Grimsby—W. Maxfield. 

Guildford—J. Mangles, C. B. Wall. 

*Halifax—R. Briggs, jun.,C. Wood. 

Hampshire (N.)—C S. Lefevre, J. W. Scott. 

Hampsh. (S.)—Lord Palmerston, Sir G Staunton. 

Harwich—Right Hon. J. C. Herries, C. Tower, 

Hastings—F. North, J. A. Warre. 

Haver'ordvest—Sir R. B. P. Philipps. 

Helston—S. L. Fox. 

Herefordsh —Sir R. Price, K. Hoskins, E.T. Foley. 

Hereford—E. B C ive, R. Biddulph. 

Heitfordshire—Sir J, Sebright, N. Calvert, Lord 
Grimston. 

Herttord—Viscount Ingestre, Viscount Mahoa, 

Honiton—Lord Villiers, E. R.'lodd 

Horsham—R. H. Hurst. 

*Huddersfield—L. Fent:-n, 

Huntingdonsh.—Lord Mandeville, J. B. Rooper. 

Huntingdor—Jon. P-el, F. Pollock. 

Hythe—S. Majoribanks. 

Ipswich—J. Morrison, R. Wason. 

Isle of Wig) t—Sir R. Simeon. 

Ives, St.—J. Halse. 

*Kendal—J. Brougham. 

Keot (E.)—Sir E. Koatchbull, J. P. Plumptre. 

Kent (W.)—T. L. Hodges, T. Rider, 

*Kidderminster—R. Godsen. 

King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck, Lord W. Lennox. 

Kingston-on-Hull—M. D. Hill, W. Hutt. 

Kuaresborough—J. Richards, B. Rotch. 

*Lambeth—Rt. Hon. C. Tennyson, B, Hawes, jun. 

Lancashire (N.)—Right Hon. E. G. Stanley, J. W. 
Patten. u 

Lancashire (S..—G. W. Wood, Lord Molyneux. 

Lancaster—T. Greene, P. M. Stewart. 

Launceston—Sir H. Hardinge. 

*Leeds—J Marshall, jun. T. B. Macaulay. 

Leicestershire (N.)—C. M. Phillipps, Lord R. 
Manners. 

Leicestershire (S.}—H. Halford, FE. Dawson. 

Leicester—W. Evans, W. Ellis. 

Leominster—Lord Hotham, T. Bish. 

Lewes—T. R. Kemp, Sir C. R. Blunt 

Lincoln (Lindsey)—Sir W. Ingilby, Hon. C. A. 
W. Peiham. 

Lincoln (Kesteven)—H. Handley, G. J. Heathcote. 

Lincoln (City)—G. F. Heneage, E. L. Bulwer. 

Liskeard—C. Buller, jun. 

Lichfield—Sir E. Scott, Si: G. Anson, 

Liverpool—W. Ewart, Lord Sandon. 

London—G, Grote, Alderman Wood, Alderman 
Waithman, Alderman Sir J. Key, 

Ludlow—Lord Clive, E. Romilly. 

Lyme Regis—W. Pinney. 

Lymington—Sir H. Neale, J. Stewart. 

*Maccle:field—J. Ryle, J. Brocklehurst, jun. 

Maidstone—A. W. Robarts, C. J. Barnett. 

Maldon—T. B. Lennard, Q. Dick, 

Malmesbury—Lord Andover. 

Malton—C. C. Pepys, Hon. W. W. Fitz-William. 

*Manchester—M. Phillips, Rt.Hon. C.P. Thomson. 

Marlborough—Lord E. Bruce, H. B. Baring. 

Marlow—T. P. Williams, W. R. Clayton. 

*Mary-le-bone—E. B. Portman, S:r W. Horne. 

Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan. 

*Merthyr Tydvil—J. J. Guest. 

Middlesex—J. Hume, G. Pyng. 

Midhurst—Hon. F. Spencer. 

Monmouthsh.—Ld. G.Somerset, W. A. Williams. 

Monmouth—B, Hall. 

Montgomerysh.—Right Hon, C. W. W. Wynn. 
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Montgomery—D. Pugh. 

Morpeth—Hon. F. G. Howard. 

Newark—W. E. Gladstone, W. F. Handley. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire)—W. H. Miller, Sir H. 
Willoughby 

Newcastle-on Tyne—Sir M.W. Ridley, J. Hodgson. 

Newport—J. H. Hawkins, W. H. Ord. 

Norfolk (E.)—W. H. Windham, Hon G. Keppel. 

Norfolk (W.)}—Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, Su J. 
Astiey. 

Northallerton—J. G. Boss. 

Northampton (N.)—Lord Milton, Lord Brudevell. 

Northampton (S.)}—Lord Althorp, W. R. Cart- 
wright. 

Northampton—R. V. Smith, C. Ross. 

Northumberland (N.)—Viscount Howick, Lord 
Ossulton. 

Northumberland (S.}—T. W. Beaumont, M. Bell. 

Norwich—Lord Stormont, Sir J. Scarlett. 

Nottingham (N.)—Lord Lumley, T. Houldsworth. 

Nottingham (S.)—Earl of Lincoln, J. E. Denison. 

Nottingham—Sir Kt. Ferguson, Lord Dungannon. 

*Oldham—J. Fielden, W. Cobbett. 

Oxfordshire—G. G. Harcourt, R. Weyland, Lord 
Norreys. 

Oxford (University)—Sir R. Inglis, T. G. Estcourt. 

Oxford (City)—J. H. Langston, T. Stonor. 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen. 

Pembroke—H. O. Owen. 

Penryn—R. M. Rolfe, Lord Tullamore. 

Peterborough—Sir R. Heron, J. N. Fazakerley. 

Petersfield—J. G. 8S. Lefevre. 

Plymouth—J. Collier, T. Bewes. 

Pontefract—Hon. S. Jerningham, J. Gully. 

Poole—B. L. Lester, Sir J. Byng. 

P. rtsmouth—J. B. Carter, F. T. Baring. 

Preston—P. H. Fleetwood, Hon. H. T. Stanley. 

Radnor:hire—Right Hon. T. F. Lewis. 

Radnor—R. Price. 

Reading—C. F. Palmer, C. Russell. 

Reigate—Viscount Eastnor. 

Retford—G. H. Vernon, Lord Newark. 

Richmond—Hon. SirR.Dundas, Hon. J.C.Dundas. 

Ripon—T. K. Staveley, J. S. Crompton. 

*Roehdale—J. Fenton. 

Rochester—R. Bernal, J. Mills. 

Rutland—Si: G. Noel, Sir G. Heathcote. 

Rye—E. B. Curteis. 

*Salford—J. Brotherton. 

Sandwich—J. Marryat, Sir E. T. Troubridge. 

Salisbury—W. B. Brodie, W. Wyndham. 

Scarborough—Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Sir G. Cayley. 

Shaftesbury—J. Pou'ter. 

*Sheffield—J. Parker, J. 8S. Buckingham. 

Shoreham—Sir C. Burrell, H. D. Goriag. 

Shrewsbury—Sir J. Hanmer, R. A. Slaney. 

Shropshire (N.)—Sir R. Hill, J. Cotes. 

Shropshire (S.)—Hon. R. H. Clive, Earl of Dar- 
lington. 

Somersetsh. (E.)—W.G.Langton, W. P. Brigstock. 

Somersetsh. (W.)—E. A. Sandford, C. J. K. Tyate. 

Southampton—A. Atherley, J. B. Hoy. 

*South Shields—R. Ingham. 

Southwark—W. Brougham, J. Humphery. 

Staffordshire (N }—Sir A. Moseley, E. Buller. 

Steffordshire (S.)—E. J, Littleton, Sir J. Wrot- 
tesley. 

Stafford—W.F. Chetwynd, R.H. Gronow. 

Stamford—Lieut.-Col. T. Chaplin, G. Finch. 

*Stockport—T. Marsland, J. H. Lloyd, 

*Stoke—J. Wedgwood, J. Davenport. 

*Stroud—W. Hyett, D. Ricardo, 

Sudbury—Sir J. Walsh, Rt. Hon. M. A. Taylor. 

Suffolk (E.)—Lord Henoniker, R..N. Shawe. 

Suffolk (W.)—C. Tyrell, Sir H. Parker. 

*Sunderland—Sir W. Chaytor, Capt. Hon. G. 
Barrington. 

Surrey (£.)—J. I. Briscoe, A. W. Beauclerk. 

Sirrey (W.)—W. J. Denison, J. Leech. 

Sussex (E.)—Hon. C. C. Cavendish, H. B. Curteis. 

Sussex (W )—Lord J. G. Lennox, Earl of Surrey. 

Swansea—J. H. Vivian. 

Tamworth—Lord C, Townshend, Right Hon. Sir 
R. Peel. 

Tavistock—Lord Russell, Colonel Fox. 

Taunton—H. Labouchere, B. ‘T. Bainbridge. 

Tewkesbur y—C. H, Tracy, J. Martin, 
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Thetford—Lord J. Fitzroy, F. Baring. 

Thirsk—Sir R. Frankland. 

‘Tiverton—G. Heathcote, J. Kennedy. 

Totnes—J. Parott, J. Cornish. 

*Tower Hamlets—Dr. Lushington, W. Clay. 

Truro—Sir R. NH. Vivian, W. Tooke 

*Tynemouth—G. F. Young. 

*Wakefield—D. Gaskell. 

Wallingford—W. S. Blackstone, 

Walsall—C. S. Forster. 

Wareham—J. H, Calcraft. 

Warwickshire (N.)}—Sir J. E. Wilmot, W. S. 
Dugdale. 

Warwickshire (S.)—Sir G. Skipwith, Sir G. Philips. 

Warwick—Hon, Sir C. Greville, E. B. King. 

*Warrington—E, G. Hornby. 

Wells—N. Lamont, J. L. Lee. 

Thetford—Lord J. Fitaroy, F. Baring. 

Wenlock—Hon. C. Forester, J. M. Gaskell. 

Westbury—Sir R. Lopes. 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, R-ght Hon. Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse, 

Westmoreland—Lord Lowther,Hon.H.C. Lowther. 

Weymouth—Sir F. Jobustone, T. F. Buxton. 

*Whitby—A. Chapman. 

*Whitehaven—M. Attwood. 

Wigan—R. Thicknesse, R. Potter. 

Wilton—J. H. Penruddocke. 

Wiltshire (N.)—P. Methuen, Sir J. D. Astley. 

Wiltshire (S.)—J. Benett, Hon. S. Herbert. 

Winchester—P. St. J. Mildmay, W. B. Baring. 

Wiudsor—J. Ramsbottom, Sir 8. J. P. Pechell. 

*Woiverhampton—W. Whitmore, R. Fryer. 

Woodstock—Marsquis of Blandford. 

Worcestershire(E.)—W.C. Russell, T. H.Cookes. 

Worcestersh. (W.)—Hon. T. H. Foley, Hon. H. 
B. Lygon. 

Worcester—T. H. H. Davies, G. R. Robinson. 

Wycombe—Hon. R. J. Smith, Rt. Hon. C, Grey, 

be meget Col. Hon. G. Anson, C. E. Rum- 

old. 

Yorkshire (E.)—R. Bethell, P. B. Thompson, 

Yorkshire (N.}—Hon.W. Duncombe, E.S. Cayley. 

Yorkshire (W.)—Lord Morpeth, G. Strickland. 

Yoik—Hon. E. R. Petre, S A. Baynton. 


SCOTLAND. 


COUNTIES, 
Aberdeen—Capt. the Hon, W. Gordon. 
Argyll—J. H. Callander. 
Ayr—R. A. Oswald. 
Banff—G. Ferguson. 
Bute—C. Stuart. 
Berwick—C. Majoribanks. 
Caithness—G. Sinclair. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Rear-Adm. C. Adam. 
Dumbarton—J. C. Colquhoun. 
Dumfries—J. Hope Johustone. 
Edinburgh—Right Hon. F. Jeffrey, Right Hon. 

J. Abercromby. 

Elgin and Nairne—Col. the Hon. F. W. Grant. 
Fife—Capt. J. Wemyss. 
Forfar—Hon. D. G. Hallyburton. 
Haddington—J. Balfour. 
Inver ness—Right Hon. C. Grant. 
Kincardine—Major-Gen. Hon. H. Arbuthnott. 
Kircudbright—R. C. Fergusson. 
Lanark—J. Maxwell, jun. 
Linlithgow—Sir A. Hope. 
Orkney, &c. (Shetland)—G., Trail. 
Peebles—Sir J. Hay. 
Perth—Earl of Ormelie. 
Renfrew—Sir M.'S. Stewart. 
Ross and Cromarty—J. A. S. Mackenzie. 
Roxburgh—Capt. Hon. E. Biliot. 
Selkirk—R. Pringle. 
Stirling—Vice-Adm. Hon. C. Fleming. 
Sutherland—R. Macleod, jun. 
Wigtown—Sir A. Agnew. 


BOROUGHS. 


Edinburgh—Sir J. H. Dalrymple. 
Glasgow—J. Ewing, J. Oswald. 
Aberdeen—A. Bannerman. 
Paisley—Sir J. Maxwell. 
Dundee—G. Kinloch. 
Greenock—R. Wallace, 
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Perth—L. Oliphant. 

Leith, &c.—J. A. Murray. 

Kirkwall, &e.—J. Loch, 

Fortrose, &c,—Lieut. Col. J. Baillie. 
Elgin, &c.—Lieut -Col. L. A. Hay, jun. 
laverbervie, &c.—H. Ross. 

Cupar, &c.—A. Johnston, jun. 

Dysart, &c.—R. Ferguson. 
Iuverkeithing, &e.—Lord Dalmeny. 
Renfrew, &c.—Capt. J. Dunlop. 
Haddington, &c —R. Steuart. 
Dumfries, &e.—Lieut..Gen. M. Sharpe. 
Wigton, & —E Stewart. 

Ayr, &ce.—T F. Kennedy. 

Linlithgow, &c.—W, D. Gillon. 


IRELAND. 


COUNTIES. 


Antrim—J. B. R. O'Neill, Earl of Belfast. 
Armagh—Lord Acheson, W. Verner. 
Cailow—W- Blackney, T. Wallace. 
Cavan—H. Maxweli, J. Young. 

Clare—Major M’Namara, C. O'Brien. 
Cork—F, O'Connor, S. Barry. . 
Donegal—Sir E. Hayes, Lt.-Col. E. M. Conolly. 
Down—Lord A. Hill, Lord Castlereagh, 
Dublin—C. Fitgsimon, G, Evans. 
Fermanagh—M. Archdall, Lord Cole. 
Galway—Jares Daly, T. Martin. 

Kerry—C. O'Connell, F. Mullins. 

Kildare—E. Ruthven, R. M. O Ferrall. 
Kilkenny—Hon. P. Butler, W. F. Finn. 
King’s County—N. Fitzsimon, Lord Oxmantown. 
Leitrim—S. White, Lord Cements. 
Limerick—Hon. R.H.Fitzgibbon, Hon.S.O’Grady, 
Londonde:ry—Sir RK. Bateson, Capt. T. Jones. 
Longford—L. White, J. H. Rorke. 

Louth—T. Fitzgerald, KR. M. Bellew. 
Mayo—J. Browue, D. Browne, 

Meath—H. Grattan,-M. O'Connell. 
Monaghan—Hon. C. Blayney, Serjeant Perrin. 
Queen’s County—Sir C. Cvote, P. Lalor. 
Roscommon—O'Connor Don, F. French, 
Sligo—J. E. Cooper, Colonel Perceval. 
Tipperary—Hon. C, O'Callaghan, R. L. Sheil. 
Tyrone—Hon. H. Corry, Sir H. Stewart. 
Waterford—J. M. Galway, Sir R. Keane; 
Westmeath—M. L. Chapman, Sir R. Nagle. 
Wexford—R. S. Carew, H. Lambert. 
Wicklow—J. Grattan, R. Howard. 


BOROUGHS. 


Armagh—L. Dobbin, sen. 

Athlooe—J. Talbot, jun. 

Bandon—W. 8S. Beraard. 
Belfast—Lord A. Chichester, J. E. Tennant. 
Carlow—N. A. Vigors. 
Carrickfergus—C. R. Dobbs. 

Cashel—J. Roe. 

Cionmel—D. Ronayne. 
Coleraine—Vice-Adm. Sir J. Beresford. 
Cork—Dr. Baldwin, D. Callaghan. 
Downpatrick—J. Maxwell. 
Drogheda—A. C. O’Dwyer. 

Dublin University—T. Lefroy, F. Shaw. 
Dublin—D. O'Connell, E. S. Ruthven, 
Dundalk—W. O'Reilly. 
Dungannon—Hon. J. Knox. 
Dungarvan—Hon. G. Lamb, 

Ennis—F. Macnamara. 
Enniskillen—Hon. A. Cole. : 
Galway—A. H. Lynch, L. M’Laughlin. 
Kilkenny—R. Sullivan. 
Kinsale—Colonel Stawell. 
Limerick—W. Roche, D. Roche. 
Lisburne—Capt. H. Meynell. 
Londonderry—Sir R. A. Ferguson. 
Mallow—W. J. Daunt. 

Newry—Lord M. Hill. 
Portarlingtoun—T. Gladstone. 

Ross (New)—J. H. Talbot. 

Sligo—J. Martin. 

Tralec—M. O'Connell. . 
Waterford—H. W. Barron, W. Christmas. 
Wexford—C. A. Walker. 
Youghall—J. O'Connell. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 15. Knighted by patent, John Nicoll Ro- 
bert Campbell, esy. Capt. E. I. service, Envoy to 
the Court of Persia. 

Dec. 19. Sir E. J. Murray Macgregor, Bart. to 
be Governor and Commander.in chief of Antigua, 
Montserrat, and Bermuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands, and Dominica. 

Dec. 25. 73d Foot, Major Chas. St. John Fan- 
court, to be Major. 

Dec. 28. 60th Foot, Capt. Walter Trevelyan, 
to be Major.—71st Foot, M-jor Jos. T. Pidgeon, 
to be Lieut Col.—Capt. R. W. Myddleton, to be 
Major.—73d Foot, Capt. A. Duke Hamilton, to 
be Major.—77th Foot, Major Jas. Wemyss, to be 
Major.——Unattached, Major Chas. Leslie, 60th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 


—— 


EccLusiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. E. W. Iogram, Preb. tn Worcester Cathedral. 
Rev. T. H. Biggs, Whitbourne R. Herefordsh. 
Rev. C. Codd, Letheringsett R. Norfolk. 

. J. Goodman, Kemerton R. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. J. Hawker, Stratton V. Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Neck, Kingskerswell P. C. Devon. 
Rev. C. F. Parker, Little Finborough P. C. Suff. 
Rev. C. Paroissien, Everton V. co. Hunts. 

Rev. J. Perkins, Lower Swell V. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Smith, Newton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Smith, Barlow P. C. co. Derby. 

Rev. T. Torrens, Carnalway R. Ireland. 

Rev. D, Wilson, St. Mary V. Islington. 





BIRTHS. 


Lately. At the Rectory House, Fylton, the 
wife of the Rev, J. Bedford Poulden, a son. — 
At -Hastings, the wife of the Rev. R. W. Jeif, 
Canon of Christ Church, a dau. 

Dec. 7. At Taplow Court, the Countess of 
Orkney, a dau. — 14. At Edinburgh, Lady Biiz. 
Thackeray, a son. — 17. At Truro, the wife 
of the Rey. T. S. Carlyon, a dau. — 18. At Bir- 
ling, in Kent, the Hon. Mrs. Nevill, a son. — 
20. The wife of the Rev. Thomas Grainger Hall, 
a dau. — In Charles-st. Be: keley-sq. the wife of 
Dr. Seymour, a son. — 23. At Chatham, the wife 
of Capt. T. Gallwey R.N. a dau. — 24. At Dart- 
mouth House, Blackheath, Lady Barbara Newdi- 
gate, a son. — At Lo‘on Park, the lady of Sir 
Baldwin Leighton, Bart. a dau. — 25. At the Rec- 
tory House, Bridport, the wife of Dr. Symes, 
M.D. a son. — The wife of Sackville Gwynne, 
esq. of Glanwane Park, co. Carmarthen, a son. — 
27. At Bures St. Mary Vicarage, Suffolk, the wie 
of the Rev. A. Hanbury, a son. — 30. The wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hely (late 11th Inf.) a dau. — 31, 
At Hood House, Totnes, the wite of Lieut.-Col. 
Tiilil, C.B. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept.12. At Luffuess House, East Lothian, Lord 
Henry Franeis Charles Ker, second son of the 
late Marquis of Lothian, to Louisa Dorothea, 
only dau. of Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex. Hope, of 
Craighall and Waughton, G.C.B. — 15. William 
Clark, esq. of Belford Hall, Northumberland, to 
Margaret Bell, eldest dau. of the late G. Selby, 
esq. of Twizle House. — 18. At St. James's, Fred. 
Seymour, esq. to the Lady Augusta Harvey, eld- 
est dau. of the Marquis of Bristol. ‘ 

Oct. 29. The Rev. W. B. Stonehouse, Vicar of 
Owston, to Mrs. Benjamin Skipworth, dau. of the 
ate Cornelius Sandars, esq. of Ferry. — 30, At 


St. John-Lee, the Rev. W. Rice Markham, son of 
the late Adm. Markham, to Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Tulip, esq. 

Lately. Rev. J. H. Davies, M.A. to Elizybeth 
Hart, dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir Anthony 
Hart, Lord Chancellor of Treland. — At St, 
George's, Hanover-square, the Hon. Capt. Hope 
to Miss Charlotte Tu llemache. — Edward Vincent 
Paul, esqe of Montpellier House, Montpellier, to 
Agnes Mary Josephine, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Goodwin, esq. of Kennington. 

Dec 4. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev, 
G. Chesnutt, to Eliz. second dau. of J. Toussaint, 
esq. of Manor-house, Feltham, Middlesex, — 
At Ditton Park, Lord Douglas, son of the Earl of 
Home, to the Hon. Lucy Eliz. Montagu, eldest 
dau. of Lord Montagu. — At Shaw, the Rev. J, 
P. Rhoades, to Philade!phia, only dau. of the 
late Edward Tull, esq. of Donnington, Berks. — 
At All Souls, Marylebone, Carey Seymour Koy-~ 
vett, esq. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. ; also, Robt. 
Hume, esq. of 13th Light Dragoons, to Jane, se- 
cond dau. of John Wise, esq. Maidstone. — 
At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. R. Apple- 
ton, to Mary Ann Eliz. eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Hoblyn. of All Saints, Colchester, — 
At St. Pancras, Daniel West, esq. of Egremoat- 
place, New-road, to Jemima-Eliz. dau. of John 
Do!lman, esq. of Prestbury, Cheltenham. — At 
St George’s, Hanover-sq. Titus Berry, esq. to 
Sarah Isabeila, eldest dau. of the late R. Hurst, 
esq. of Stamford, and niece of Archd. Whitworth, 
of Salisbury. — 8. At Charmouth, the Rev T. 
B. Edwards, to Marianne, only dau. of the Rev. 
T. Hodges. — 10. At West Ham, Roger Morti- 
mer, esq. to Lucy, dau. of the late W Stanley, 
esq. of Maryland-point, Essex. — 11 At Flad- 
bury, co. Worcester, Margaet, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. A. Pruen, to Capt. T. R. Billamore. — 
12. At Salcombe Regis, Devon, Edw. Vivian, esq. 
of Torquay, to Harriet, 4th dau. of J. Bacon, esq. 
of Sidcliff. — At Kennington, the widow of T. 
Evance, esq. Jate Recorder of Deal, to Mr. J. 
Mackintosh, the bassoon-player at the London 
theatres, — 13. At Streatham, the Rev. John M. 
Echal!az, rector of Appleby, to Charlotte, dau. of 
the late R. Lloyd, esq. of Allesley, Warwicksh, 
— 15. Sir Charles Douglas, Bart. to Miss Des 
Voeux, dau. of Sir C. Des Veeux, Bart. of India- 
ville, Irel.— At St, George’s, Hanover-sq. T. J. Ar- 
nold, esq. barrister-at-law, to Emily-Frances, dau. 
of F. Const, esq. late Chairman of the Middlesex 
Sessions. — 20. At All Souls, Langham-place, 
Henry Fox Talbot, esq. M.P. of Lacock Abbey, co. 
Wilts, to Constance, youngest dau. of F. Mundy, 
esq. of Markeaton, co. Derby. — At Cullompton, 
the Rev. John Norecross, Rector of Framlingham 
and Saxtead, Suffolk, to Jane, dau. of the late 
John Selwood, esq. — At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Cluny Macpherson, of Cluny Macpher- 
son, chief of that ancient Highland clan, to Sarah 
Justina, youngest dau. of the late Henry David- 
son, esq. of Tulloch, N.B. — At Langham-place, 
F. Warde, esq. Capt. R.A. to Annabella, dau. of 
the late R. Adeane, esq. of Babraham, Cambridge. 
——23., In Hamilton-place, Sir Thos. Somerville, 
Bari. to Lady Maria Conyngham, youngest dau, 
of the Marquess Conyngham. — 24. At St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Isaac Halse, esq. of 
Park-place, St. James's, to Miss Gray, of Picca.- 
dilly. — 27. Sir Thomas Boughey, Bart. of Aqua- 
late Hall, Salop, to Miss Louisa Giffard, of Chil- 
Jington. — 27. At Ryde, Chas. S. Hill, esq. to 
Anna, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Edw. Percival, 
of Bath. — At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, C. Payne, esq. 
of Thavies-inn, to Caroline, dau. of the late J. 
Fuge, esq. of Sloane-street. — 29. J. B. Steward, 
M.D. of Droitwich, to Horatia, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Collier, esq. of Gloucester place, London, 
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Bisnor or WatTeErrorp, 

Nov. 15. Aged 65, the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Richard Bourke, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore; next 
brother to the Earl of Mayo. 

His Lordship was born April 22, 1767, 
the second son of the Most Rev. Joseph- 
Deane third Earl of Mayo, and Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Meade, Bart. 
and sister to John first Earl of Clanwil- 
liam. He was educated at Christ church, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1790. He was promoted from 
the Deanery of Ardagh to the Bishopric 
of Mayo in 1813, and the University of 
Oxford then conferred upon him the di- 
ploma of his Doctor's degree. 

His Lordship was in the enjoyment of 
excellent health until within a few hours 
of his decease. 

He married March 20, 1795, Frances, 
second daughter of the Most Rev. Robert 
Fowler, Lord Archbishop of Dublin; by 
whom he had one son and three daugh- 
ters: 1. Mildred, married in Aug. 182] 
to Robert Uniacke, esq.; 2. Robert 
Bourke, Esq. who married in 1820 Anne- 
Charlotte, only daughter of the late Hon. 
John Jocelyn, uncle to the present Earl 
of Roden; and has issue; 3. Frances; 
and 4. Catherine, married in 1830 the 
Rey. Henry Prittie Perry. 





Lapy StTarrorb. 

Nov. 14. At Brighton, in her 56th 
year, the Right Honourable Frances- 
Henrietta Lady Stafford. 

Her Ladyship was the youngest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Edward Sulyarde, 
esq. of Hauleigh Park in Suffolk; and 
was married Dec. 24, 1799, to Sir George 
William Jerningham, the seventh Baronet 
of Cossey in Norfolk, to whom the barony 
of Stafford was confirmed in 1825. 

On the 16th of October last, Lady 
Stafford quitted Cossey with the intention 
of passing two or three years abroad. 
She made a visit with Lord Stafford and 
her two eldest unmarried daughters to 
their Majesties at Windsor, where they 
were received with peculiar kindness and 
distinction. On the 22d she arrived at 
Brighton, and was seized with indis- 
position; on the 10th Nov. erysipelas 
appeared, and she died on the night of 
the 14th. 

Lady Stafford was amongst her sex the 
most beautiful in person, the most power- 
ful in mind, the most commanding, grace- 
ful, and attractive in manners. They 
alone who knew and observed her, can 
imagine the blended dignity and sweetness 


with which she performed the courtesies 
and the duties of her station. She en- 
deared herself to the very numerous poor 
in her immediate neighbourhood, by the 
most unremitting, extensive, nay, unli- 
mited charity; and in the depression of 
trade in Norwich, she was foremost in 
devising means for its removal. 

Her Ladyship’s body was brought to 
Cossey for interment on Monday, Noy. 
26. The procession was joined at Easton, 
by six mourning coaches and eight private 
carriages, and was thence accompanied by 
a countless trains of gigsand other vehicles, 
and of mourning spectators on foot. No 
finer spectacle of a mournful kind could 
be conceived than was exhibited by the 
procession on its approach to the Chapel 
across the western lawn; that elegant 
ecclesiastical structure, the rich and ex- 
tensive west front of the hall, the mur- 
muring river, the garden, and the lofty 
tower behind, altogether formed a coup- 
d’ceil most striking and impressive, the 
effect of which was much increased by the 
dim twilight, and the universal gloom of 
the assembled multitude. 

The funeral service was performed on 
the following morning at nine o’clock, 
when the chapel was thronged to the 
utmost. The corpse reposed in the cen- 
tre under a pall of crimson velvet, the 
Stafford arms being splendidly embroider- 
ed on the top, and Stafford knots, with 
gold tassals, at the four corners; a coronet 
resting on the top on a velvet cushion. 
The altar wore an extremely rich appear- 
ance, as the candlesticks had been regilt, 
and the altarcards exchanged for much 
handsomer ones, in broad gilt frames. It 
had a black velvet antependium in front, 
and the tabernacle and candlesticks were 
relieved into full effect by the black dra- 
pery hung behind and all round the carved 
work of the sanctuary. All the furniture 
of the chapel, the seats, and floor, were 
also covered with black cloth. The Rev. 
T. C. Husenbeth, the family chaplain, 
was assisted by four other priests; they 
recited the office of the dead; and then 
the former sung a High Mass, with deacon 
and subdeacon in black dalmatics, the 
choir performing Mr. S. Jones’s beauti- 
fully plaintive Requiem. Mr. Husen- 
beth then delivered a funeral discourse, 
which has since been printed at the re- 
quest of the family. 

There were stationed round the coffin, 
Lord Stafford and three of bis sons, the 
Hon. Mr. Jerningham, Edward, and 
Francis; his two sons-in-law, T. <A. 
Fraser, esq. and the Hon. R. E. Petre; 
his four nephews, Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
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Bart., Mr. Charles Bedingfeld, Mr. 
Felix Bedingfeld, and Mr. Edmund Jer- 
ningham ; with Mr. Gardiner, Mr. George 
Gardiner, Mr. Darell, and Mr. Dixon. 
In the tribune were three of the daughters 
of the deceased, Mrs. Fraser, the Hon. 
Mrs. Petre, and the Hon. Isabella Jer- 
ningham, and also Dr. Wright, Messrs. 
Scott, Hudson; Bacon, Mitchell, and 
many other friends of the family. 

Lady Stafford had a family of six sons 
and six daughters, all of whom except one 
of the latter are living. The Hon. Mr. Jer- 
ningham has married Miss Julia Howard, 
aniece of the Duke of Norfolk; and the 
second son, the Hon. F.d\werd Jerningham, 
has married Miss Mary-Anne Smythe. 
The eldest daughter is the wife of T. A. 
Fraser, esq. and the fourth of the Hon. 
R. E. Petre. 

Rear-Apmirat Barrarp. 

Oct. 12. At Bath, aged 58, Volant 

Vashon Ballard, esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Red, and C. B. 
- Adm. Ballard was a nephew of the 
late Admiral Vashon, of whom we gave 
4 memoir in our vol. xcvil. ii. 465. When 
a midshipman he accompanied Captain 
Vancouver on the laborious and anxious 
voyage of discovery to the north-west 
coast of America, in which he was absent 
from England about four years and nine 
months. In 1798, when commanding the 
Hobart sloop of war on the East India 
Station, he was posted into the Carysfort 
of 28guns. He subsequently commanded 
the Jason frigate, De Ruyter 68, “Ber- 
schemer 50, and Blonde 38. Whilst in 
the latter ship he captured, in the autumn 
of 1807, five French privateers, the total 
of whose guns amounted to fifty-eight, 
and their men to 515. 

Towards the close of 1809, Capt. 
Ballard was employed in the blockade of 
Guadaloupe, and, under the command of 
Capt. S. J. Ballard,* assisted in the de- 
struction of two French frigates in Ance 
la Barque, together with a heavy battery 
by which they were defended. The cre- 
dit of this atchievement chiefly belonged 
to him and Capt. Miller, the rest of the 


squadron being kept back by baffling: 


winds. The loss of the Blonde was 7 
killed and 17 wounded. In the general 
order issued by Sir George Beckwith 
after the capture of Guadaloupe, Capt. 
Ballard’s name was mentioned in terms 
of high approbation; as also by the naval 
Commander-in-chief in his public letter 
announcing the conquest of the colony. 
Capt. Ballard attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in 1825. He married, 


* This officer was not related, we believe, to the subject of our present memoir, 
although they were intimate friends. They both resided at Bath, and the Rear-Ad- 
miral attended the funeral of the former; see a memoir of Vice-Admiral S. J. 


Ballard, in our vol. xcix. ii. p. 639. 








Sept. 18, 1811, Isabella-Sarah, eldest 
daughter of James Crabb, of Shidfield 
Lodge, in Hampshire, esq. His remains 
were interred in the new church of St. 
Saviour, Walcot. 
















































Generat W. T. Datrympte. 

Oct. 23. At his seat at Chesington, 
Surrey, aged nearly 96, General William 
Tombes Dalrymple. 

He started first in the Navy at a very 
early period of life ; but, his health being ‘ 
considered too delicate for the sea service, 
he left that profession, and resumed his 
studies, until the 2Ist of January 1756, 
when he entered the army, under the 
immediate protection of General Fed- 
worth Lambton, then commanding the 
54th (afterwards 52d) regiment of foot. 
In 1789, when Colonel Commanding 
the Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot at 
Gibraltar, the General received the flat- 
tering appointment of Groom of the 
Bedchamber to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence; and, to the latest 
hour of his life, he retained the esteem 
and highly distinguished friendship of his 
present Majesty. He did not long sur- 
vive the honour of a visit to the King at 
Windsor Castle. 

He would have attained the great age 
of 96 on the 26th of November, and 
possessed to the last alj the attributes of 
a full and entire intellect. He was in 
person about the middle size, slender and 
very active, and through his long life en- 
health. A monumental tablet in Chesing- 
ton church records the death of his wife 
joyed an unintetrupted state of good 
in the following terms: ‘“ To the memory 
of Mrs. Frances Dalrymple, the wife of 
Col. Dalrymple ; who was born at Gibral- 
tatr, June 20, 1753, and died at Chesing- 
ton, June 28, 1801, aged 48 years. 

i The exalted mien 
Requires not panegyric to its fame.” 








GENERAL S. DaLRryYMrre. 

Oct. 2. AtlOrient, of cholera, aged 
72, General Samuel Dalrymple; uncle tu 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, 
of Cousland, co. Edinburgh, Bart. 

He was the third son of Sir William 
the third Baronet, and the eldest by his 
second marriage with Miss Anne Philp. 
He entered the army as Ensign in the 
3d guards in 1772; and in 1775 was ap- 
pointed to a Lieutenancy in the loyal Irish 
regiment, which was raised and com- 
manded by his brother, Captain-Com- 
mandant (afterwards Lieut-Col.) Wil- 
liam Dalrymple. The corps immediately 
embarked for Jamaica ; in 1778 'the sub- 
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Ject of this memoir was promoted to a 
Company; he served on the Mosquito 
shore, and in the expedition to St. Juan’s 
on the Spanish Main, in the year 1779, 
where out of 2000 soldiers and seamen 
employed, only eighteen were alive after 
eighteen months’ service. In 1780 he 
returned to England with a constitution 
so impaired, that he did not recover for 
many years. Being uncertain whether 
the officers of the Loyal Irish would have 
permanent rank, (which however they 
were awarded a few months afterwards) 
he purchased in 1782 an Ensigncy in the 
the 3d guards. He served the campaign 
of 1793-4 as Lieutenant and Captain of a 
eompany. In March 1794 he obtained 
the rank of Lieut-Colonel; he served 
in Ireland in 1798, and in the expedition 
to the Helder in 1799, and did duty as 
Major. He attained the brevet of Colo- 
nel Jan. 1, 1800; in August that year he 
embarked from Cork for Egypt, where he 
commanded a battalion, and returned with 
it to Portsmouth in Dec. 1801. 

In March 1804 he was placed on the 
West India staff as Brigadier-General: 
he was appointed Major-General in 1805, 
and 2d Major of the 3d guards in 1806. 
He was appointed by Gen. Bowyer to 
administer the civil government of Ber- 
bice, which he held until the arrival of 
Lieut.-Governor Woodley ; afterwards to 
the government of Demerara previous to 
the arrival of Governor Bentinck; and 
again, on thedeath of Governor Woodley 
in Jan. 1810, was re-appointed to the 
government of Berbice, which he held 
for a considerable period. He received 
the rank of Lieut.-General 1812, and of 
General 1825. 

Although he had been but a few months 
resident in l’Orient, the unaffected be- 
nignity of his manners, and the benevo- 
lence of his heart, had attracted towards 
him the warmest attachment and respect 
of every class of the inhabitants; and 
the manifestation of these feelings was 
called forth in a more than ordinary de- 
gree when they beheld him suddenly fall 
a vietim to the prevailing malady. The 
body was followed to the grave by most 
of the civil and military authorities, and 
the procession was escorted by a battalion 
of the French 43d Regiment of the 
Line, led by the Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, It was no unmoving sight to 
behold French soldiers assembled as 
mourners round the grave of a British 
veteran who had frequently borne arms 
against them. When the body had been 
committed to its last home, accompanied 
by the prayers of the Church of England, 
the Mayor of l’Orient, M. Villemain 
(Deputy), pronounced a feeling valedic- 
tory address. 

Gen. Dalrymple married Oct. 15, 1791, 
Hannah, daughter of John ~ Tweddell, 
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Esq., by whom he had two daughters; 
Hannah, who died in 1826, and Anne, 
who died in 1799; and a son who died in 
infancy. Having lost his wife also May 6, 
1829, he married secondly May 10, 1831, 
Mary-Amelia, eldest daughter of the 
late Roper Head, Esq. 





Cotoner Herries. 

Nov. 6. At Cheltenham, Colonel 
John Herries, late commanding the 96th 
regiment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Madras establishment in 1791, and 
went to India in the following year, when 
he was appointed by the Governor-general 
Lord Cornwallis, an Ensign in the 52d 
foot. He served with it at the siege 
of Pondicherry in 1793, and, having pur- 
chased a Lieutenancy in 1795, on the ex- 
pedition against Ceylon in 1796. In the 
beginning of 1799 he returned with the 
regiment to England; and in the same 
year he was appointed Captain-Lieute- 
nant in the 2d battalion of the 35th foot, 
with which he served under the Duke of 
Gloucester in Holland, and in Sept. of 
the same year was appointed to a com- 
pany. In 1800 he served with the 82d 
foot in the expedition under Major-Gen. 
Pigott, destined for the relief of Genoa, 
and which landed at Minorea, and was 
present at the blockade and surrender of 
la Valette. In 1805 he served in Italy 
with the grenadier battalion of his regi- 
ment, under Sir J. Craig, in conjunction 
with the Russian and Neapolitan armies, 
until the battle of Austerlitz. In 1806 
he accompanied the expedition to St. 
Euphemia, and in the battle of Maida 
had the honor to command the left com- 
pany of the British line, detached from 
the grenadier battalion ; and, together with 
a company of the 20th grenadiers, sup- 
ported during the whole of the day, a po- 
sition assigned to them. In the begin- 
ning of 1807 he joined the first battalion 
of his regiment at Messina, and he served 
during the whole of that year’s campaign 
in Egypt; he was present at the surren- 
der of Alexandria, and the siege of Ro- 
setta, and took an active part in the seve- 
ral actions in front of that place, particu- 
larly on the night of April 16, when he 
commanded one of the four companies 
which crossed the Nile, and captured all 
the guns, camels, and equipage of the 
enemy. He returned to Sicily in Sept. 
and rejoined the grenadier regiment. 

In June 1809 Capt. Herries went with 
Sir J. Stuart’s expedition to the bay of 
Naples, and assisted at the taking of the 
two islands of Ischia and Procida; and 
he afterwards served under Major-Gen. 
Oswald at the capture of Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, and Ithica. In September follow- 
ing he was appointed Major in his regi- 
ment. On the 16th April 1810 he was 
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resent at the siege and surrender of the 
island and fortress of Santa Maura; in 
April 1812 he commanded the battalion 
of detachments appointed for the defence 
of Lissa; and at the close of that year he 
returned to England. In Sept. 1813 he 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel Comman- 
dant of the 103d foot, which he joined at 
Bermuda; and in July 18)4 formed part 
of the expedition against Moose Island 
in North America. 

Mr. James Bisset. 

Aug. 17. At Leamington, aged 70, 
Mr. James Bisset, a well-known public 
character in that fashionable watering- 
place. 

Mr. Bisset was a native of Perth, but 
came to Birmingham when about fifteen 
years of age. In that town, where he re- 
sided for six and thirty years, he esta- 
blished a Museum and shop for curio- 
sities, which in 1813 he removed to Lea- 
mington, where he had opened a news- 
room and picture-gallery in the year pre- 
ceding. His collection consisted princi- 
pally of articles in natural history, parti- 
cularly birds, the works of savage nations, 
models in wax and rice- paste, &c. &c. 
In 1814 we find him styling himself Mo- 
deller to his Majesty. 

He had a remarkable facility in writing 
rhymes, a power which he put to con- 
stant service. Even his Guides and Di- 
rectories presented a motley appearance, 
half prose and half verse. The fol- 
lowing are the titles of his principal pro- 
ductions: A Poetic Survey round Birm- 
ingham, with a brief Description of*the 
different Curiosities and Manufactures of 
the Place, accompanied by a magnificent 
Directory, with the names and profes- 
sions, &c. superbly engraved in emble- 
matical plates, 1800, 12mo. Songs on 
the Peace, 1802. The Converts, a mo- 
ral tale, recommending the practice of 
Humanity, &c. 1802, 8vo. The Patriotic 
Clarion; or Britain’s Call to Glory: ori- 
ginal Songs, written on the threatened 
Invasion. Critical Essays on the drama- 
tical essays of the young Roscius; by 
gentlemen of literary talents and theatri- 
cal amateurs, opposed to the hypercriti- 
cisms of anonymous writers ; interspersed 
with interesting anecdotes, 1804. Bir- 
mingham Directory; with 45 copper- 
plates, 1808, 8vo. A Guide to Leaming- 
ton, 1814, 12mo. Comic Strictures on 
Birmingham’s Fine Arts and Conversa- 
ziones, by an old Townsman, 1829; in 
which he says, 


Fifty-three years ago I here sat myself down, 

As an Artist's apprentice in Birmingham town ; 

Half a century past—Oh how joyous and cheer- 
ing 

To witness the arts in such splendour appearing. 


In the foregoing catalogue might be 
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added (were it possible to collect them) a 
long series of ephemeral verses, which 
his loyal and patriotic muse was conti+ 
nually pouring forth on every public oc- 
casiou, and on the periodical recurrence 
of the Shakspearian jubilee sat Stratford: 
a few of which have been good-naturedly 
admitted into the pages of Sylvanus 
Urban. 

The following characteristic letter, 
with which we were honoured on the 
completion of our Centenary, will be 
found to possess much of the interest 
which generally belongs to auto-biography. 

- Leamington Spa, 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8, 1831. 

About three score and four years ago, 
when I was from three to five years of 
age, my sister and I went to school to an 
auld wife, who had a penny a week for 
both our educations, with a peat taken by 
us for firing, every Monday morning 
during the winter. There was not in 
the school a book amongst about forty 
scholars, except our horn-covered alpha- 
bets, with the Lord’s Prayer attached to 
the Roman and Italic letters, in type 
about half an inch high. A’ the bawbees 
I had gi’en to me, by my parents or friends, 
very soon vanished in lettered ginger- 
bread, marbles, or a spinning top; and 
the first shilling I ever had was laid out in 
two of Newberry’s gilt sixpenny histories. 
I had seen your Magazine on the book- 
shelf, but had only permission to look at 
the cuts, and I thought St. John’s Gate 
must be a grand place, and you the owner 
of it. A fortunate dollar, presented to 
me by General Elliot, who was then in 
my native town of Perth, in a short time 
put me in possession of a few Gentle- 
man’s Magazines from an old book-stall, 
with a copy of the Siege of ‘Troy, and 
two or three other pamphlets, with 
prints of General Wolfe; when, hastening 
home, (I remember the time as if it were 
only yesterday) I cut out the prints, and, 
with the assistance of my sisters, pasted 
them on the top and sides of a press bed; 
and scarcely a wink of sleep had I all the 
night, as I was anxious for the morning 
light to see the remains of some old 
Church, with its Gothic arches and tra- 


.cery windows, from your Magazine, and 


to witness the descent of the Grecians 
out of the bowels of the wooden horse, 
which they had left as a legacy for the 
Trojans; I then lay awake reading your 
interesting accounts of Abbies, Churches, 
and Palaces; and next Sabbath, on coming 
from service, I had my fingers severely 
rapped for having attempted during the 
sermon to sketch one of the Gothic 
arches of St. John’s Kirk, in a blank 
leaf of my mother’s book of Psalms. 

My first idea of being a gentleman, was 
in consequence of possessing your Ma- 
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gazine, which from the year 1771 I began 
to take regularly, by the assistance of 
pocket money. plentifully supplied by an 
indulgent uncle, a clergyman (the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Wilson), who kindly brought 
me up. 

In 1776 I went to London, and after 
seeing St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
and the Tower, my next object was St. 
John’s Gate, to see the palace of Mr. 
Urban. I soon afterwards found out your 
revered and honoured friend Mr. Nichols, 
wholaughed heartily when I asked him how 
you was. He showed me great civility, 
and through his medium I had a peep at 
that giant of literature the celebrated Dr. 
Jobnson. 

I will not trouble you with more of my 
reminiscences; and my chief motive for 
writing at present, is to congratulate you 
on your Centenary, and the honours you 
have obtained through such a long period, 
and I most heartily wish you a prolonga- 
tion of more centuries, with ever bloom. 
ing laurels. I write now in my three- 
score and tenth year, and the chief pur- 
port of my scrawl is to say, that I have 
taken in a great variety of periodical 
works during my life, but I assure you 
that, upon the whole, I never have found 
in any, more general information or more 
amusement than in your Magazine. 

Whilst at my public establishments for 
upwards of five-and-twenty years, I took 
in double numbers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, whilst of other periodical works 
I deemed one set sufficient, my friend 
Urban being always in great request. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine tended to 
give mea taste for the fine arts, in which 
I have expended many thousands of 

ounds. It was the first work in which 
ever dared to solicit a place amongst 
the Rhymsters of the day, and I acknow- 
ledge gratefully that I felt very proud 
when first I found my name in print, in 
your Poet’s corner. In no other publi- 
cation have I seen so many of my friends’ 
names as in that of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine—it might seem invidious to enu- 
merate a few, and if I were to allude to 
them all, I might fill some pages, though 
I cannot omit the names of my old friend 
the late William Hutton of facetious me- 
mory, and my esteemed friends Sharp, 
Hamper, and Britton. 

About three months ago, I was sud- 
denly deprived of my sight, and remained 
blind for several weeks. 1 am now hap- 
pily restored; but, fearing that I might 
again as suddenly be afflicted, I embrace 
the opportunity of a friend’s going to 
town to enclose this, and to assure you 
that 1 still take in your Magazine, and 
have read with great interest the speeches 
for and against the removal of the screen 
in York Cathedral. 
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Accept assurances of respect and es- 
teem from yours, very truly, 

A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

P.S.—I forgot to say that I have a 
most excellent portrait of you,* painted 
as large as life. 

To Sylvanus Urban, Esq. 

In a subsequent note he remarked :— 

« There has been no portrait engraved 
of my phiz, though often asked for by my 
many old acquaintance ; for, although I 
have much vanity, I have never been so 
conceited as to make a show of myself. 
Almost all the artists with whom I have 
been acquainted, have at different times 
taken sketches of me, and I have nu- 
merous likenesses from 30 to the age of 
68, all very great resemblances at the dif- 
ferent periods, but few exactly alike. 
The best was taken with my back to the 
artist, and not a single feature seen, yet 
every body knew it at sight. Likenesses 
do not consist in features, but in figure; 
and, if a correct sketch is made, I would 
be bound to tell any of my acquaintance, 
even if the face was entirely hid, or a 
mask put over it, if I could only see the 
shoulders. : 

“ Leamington is a wonderfully increas- 
ing place; but you will sympathise with 
me when I tell you that 1 have upwards 
of 2001. per annum of untenanted houses. 
There was not a single newspaper taken 
in, in the place, till I came and establish- 
ed public rooms here. Though I have 
now been twenty years in the town, and 
been the means of raising the price of 
land from 500/. to 20,0002. the acre, I 
have never sold 5i. worth of pictures to 
one of the landholders in the neighbour- 
hood. Building land is now letting at 
the above price.” 


Mr. Bisset’s ingenious and amusing 
qualifications, added to a disposition ever 
lively and desirous to please, procured 
him the esteem of his neighbours and 
visitors. His mind was ever active in 
suggesting public improvements, or in in- 
creasing, by his epigrammatic verse, the 
mirth and hilarity of his friends. He 
was a student of the arts, and executed 
some and collected many paintings of ce- 
lebrity. In whatever society he was 
placed, by a happy union of good hu- 
mour, knowledge, and vivacity, he was al- 
ways one of the favourites of the circle, and 
he will be long remembered by his friends 
as an intelligent and amusing companion, 
an amiable friend, and a liberal and 
useful philanthropist. 

Mr. Bisset’s pictures were offered for 





* An undoubted portrait of Edward 
Cave, the first mortal representative of 
Sylvanus Urban, with the initials 8. U. 
and E. C. 
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sale by auction a short time before his 
death, and were thus disposed of on the 
day succeeding his funeral. 

In 1791 Mr. Bisset belonged to a club 
of twelve companions in Birmingham, 
who agreed to have their portraits taken 
as a conversation piece by a Prussian 
artist named Eckstein. The history of 
the picture is detailed by Mr. Bisset, in 
our number for March 1829, p. 281, on 
occasion of the death of Jeremiah Vaux, 
esq, one of the twelve. As we have not 
heard of the death of Major Wilkes, we 
presume the painting has now, pursuant 
to the tontine agreement, become the pro- 
perty of that gentleman, as the last sur- 
vivor. 

Mrs. Priscitta WAKEFIELD. 

Sept. 12. At the residence of Mrs. 
Head, Albion Hill, Ipswich, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield. 

This clever and benevolent woman was 
born at Tottenham, Jan. 31, 1751, the 
eldest daughter of Daniel Bell, late of 
Stamford Hill, and Catharine Barclay, 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Robert 
Barclay, who wrote the famous “ Apology 
for the Quakers.” On the 3d of Jan. 
1771 she was married to Mr. Edward 
Wakefield, merchant of London. Born 
a member of the Society of Friends, she 
remained in it from principle. She was 
the founder of the Frugality Banks, the 
first of the Savings’ Banks, and also a 
warm promoter of Lying-in Charities. 
In her efforts to improve the rising gene- 
ration, by the publication of useful books 
for their perusal, she was eminently suc- 
cessful; the titles of her productions were 
as follow: Juvenile Anecdotes founded 
on facts, 1795. Leisure Hours, or enter- 
taining Dialogues. 2 vols. 1796. An 
Introduction to Botany, in a series of 
letters. 179€. Mental Improvement. 3 
vols. 1797. Reflections on the present 
condition of the Female Sex, with sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 1798. The 
Juvenile Travellers. 1801. A familiar 
Tour through the British Empire. 1804. 
Domestic Recreation, or Dialogues illus- 
trative of natural and scientific subjects. 
1805. Excursions in North America.’ 
1806. Sketches of Human Manners, 
delineated in stories illustrative of the 
characters of the inhabitants of different 
parts of the world. 1807. Variety, or 
Selections of Anecdotes and curious 
Facts. 1809. Perambulations in London 
and its Environs. 1810. Instinct displayed, 
or facts exemplifying the sagacity of va- 
rious species of animals. 1811. The 
Traveller in Africa. 1814. 

In her private character, whether as a 
daughter, wife, mother, or grand-mother, 
Mrs. Wakefield was exemplary; in her 
disposition, remarkably calm and cheerful, 
bearing with great patience an accumula- 


tion of extreme bodily suffering: indeed, 
her whole conduct discovered an energy, 
philosophy, meekness, and resignation, 
rarely to be met with. She had three 
children, two sons and a daughter. Ed- 
ward Wakefield, Esq. the elder son, was 
the author of a statistical Account of 
Treland, published in 4to. 1812; and 
Daniel Waketield, Esq. the younger, is 
the author of several pamphlets on agri- 
cultural and political economy. Among 
her numerous relatives, Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield had the happiness of reckoning 
Mrs. Fry, to whom she was aunt. 





Miss E. I. Spence. 

July 27. At Chelsea, aged 64, Miss 
Elizabeth Isabella Spence. 

Miss Spence was the only child of Dr. 
Spence, a physician resident at Durham, 
by a daughter of the celebrated Dr. For- 
dyce. She early became an orphan, and 
then repaired to London to live with an 
uncle and aunt; but, they dying also in 
the course of a few years, she was left 
completely alone. Prior to this, however, 
she had already commenced to write 
minor essays for the press; and, when 
the means derived from this source be- 
came really an object to her, a friend who 
was connected with one of the oldest pub- 
lishing houses in London, introduced her 
larger works to the public. Their titles 
were as follow: Helen Sinelair. 2 vols. 
1799. Nobility of the Heart, 3 vols. 1804. 
Wedding Day. 3 vols. 1807. Summer 
Excursions through part of England and 
Wales. 2 vols. 1809. Letters from the 
North Highlands. Sketches of the pre- 
sent Manners, Customs, and Scenery of 
Scotland. 2 vols. 1811. Tales of Welsh 
Society and Scenery. 2 vols. The Curate 
and his Daughter, a Cornish tale. 3 vols. 
1813. Travellers’ Tale. 3 vols. How to 
be rid of a Wife, &c. 2 vols. Old Stories, 
2 vols., and Dame Rebecca Berry, 3 vols. 
The last named, and the Letters trom the 
North Highlands, were considered the 
best of her productions, 

Miss Spence lodged for the greater 
part of her life in a retired street at the 
west end of the town; where she was 
visited by many literary friends, who held 
her in great respect. Among her oldest 
friends were her own relations the For- 
dyces, Alderman Birch, the Benthams, 
Lady Margaret Bland Burges, and her 
sister Lady Anne Barnard, the authoress 
of “ Auld Robin Gray.” In after-times 
came Miss Benger, the Misses Porter, 
the venerable Mrs. Mary Knowles, Miss 
Hamilton, and Miss Landon. The late 
Sir Humphrey Davy, when a Professor 
at the Royal Institution, was also fre- 
quently at ‘her house. In the spring of 
1832 she was seized with a paralytic 
stroke, and removed for change of air to 
Chelsea, where her days were closed. 
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At Rodwell, near Weymouth, aged 
45, the Rev. Joseph Addison. He was 
of Line, coll. Oxf. M. A. 1813. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Francis Barstow, of 
Seale Bar Hall,near Otley. He was of 
Emanuel coll. Camb. B. A. 1772, M.A. 
1775. 

The Rev. William Darch, Rector of 
Huish Champflower, Devon, and Rading- 
ton, Somerset. He was of Sidney coll. 
Camb. M. A. 1807, was presented to Ra- 
dington in that year by Richard Darch, 
esq. and to Huish Champflower in 1823 
by Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 

At Tavistock, at a very advanced age, 
the Rev. William Elford, Rector of Lew- 
trenchard and Vicar of North Petherwin, 
Devon; to the former of which churches 
he was presented in 1786, by W. B. 
Gould, esq. and to the latter in 1796 by 
the Duke of Bedford. He took the de- 
gree of M.A. as a member_of Sidney 
Sussex coll. Camb. in 1795. 

At Bringwyn vicarage, Merionethsh. 
aged 34, the Rev. W. Gray. 

The Rey. John Rust Jeffery, B.A. of 
Yarmouth. 

The Rev. John Leete, Rector of Blet- 
soe, Beds. He was of Cath. hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1798, and was presented to Blet- 
soe by Lord St. John in 1818. 

The Rev. Robert Linton, Vicar of Fo- 
theringay, Hemington, and Warmington, 
‘Northamptonshire. He was for more 
than forty years Master of the Free 
Grammar School in Fotheringay; was 
presented to Hemington in 1794 by Lord 
Montagu; to Warmington in 1814 by 
the Earl of Westmoreland; and to Fo- 
theringay in the same year by Thomas 
Belsey, esq. The Rev. Thomas Linton, 
M.A. has been appointed to succeed him 
in that benefice. 

In his 80th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Lund, for fifty years Rector of Barton- 
le-street, Yorkshire. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1778, M.A. 
1781; and was instituted to his living in 
1783. 

The Rey. Robert Martin, Vicar of Rat- 
by and Breedon, Leicestershire, both 
churches in the presentation of the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington. 

Aged 67, the Rev. George Nibbs, Vicar 
of Catcombe with Luxborough, co. Somer- 
set, to which he was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor in 1791. 

At Coombe-house, Gittisham, Devon, 
the Rev. Zhomas Putt, Rector of Farwayin 
that county, and Trent in Somersetshire. 
He was oi Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1783, B.D. 1792; was in- 
stituted to Farway in 1789; and to 
Trent in 1802, on the presentation of his 
college. 

The Rev. Zhomas Rebanks, Perpetual 
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Curate of Heapy: Lancashire, to which 
he was appointed in 1802 by the Vicar of 
Leyland. 

The Rev. John Richardson, Chaplain 
of Wath, Yorkshire, and Master of the 
Grammar-school. 

The Rev. William Roberts, Vicar of 
Llanrian, Pemb. to which he was col- 
lated in 1802 by Lord George Murray, 
then Bishop of St. David’s. 

At Burton-on- Tees, aged 88, the Rev. 
John Theakston, B.D. Rector of that 
parish, Rector of Hurworth, Durham, 
to which he was instituted in 1784. 

The Rev. Evan Williams, Perpetual 
Curate of Filey, Yorkshire, to which he 
was instituted in 1809. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Howell Williams, 
Vicar of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire, to 
which church he was presented in 1802 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Llandaff. 

Aug. 13. At Quebec, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Langley Mills, D,.D. Chaplain to 
the forces. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1812. 

Sept. 18. At Ballintemple, near Newry, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Henry Boyd, 
M.A. Vicar of Rathfriland, and Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Charleville. This 
gentleman was a native of Ireland, and 
acquired considerable celebrity as the first 
translator of Dante into English verse. 
His first publication was the Inferno, 
with a specimen of the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, in two vols. 8vo, 1785. In 
1796 he published “ Poems chiefly dra- 
matic and lyric,” 8vo; in 1802, « The Di- 
vina Comedia of Dante, translated into 
English verse,” in 3 vols. 8vo; in 1805, 
“ The Penance of Hugo. a Vision, from 
the Italian of Vincenzio Monti, with 
two additional cantos;” and ‘ The 
Woodman’s Tale, after the manner of 
Spenser ; ” and in 1807, *“* The Triumphs 
ot Petrarch, translated into English 
verse.” 

Sept. 25. At English Bicknor, Gloue. 
the Rev. Zhomas Marwood, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly a Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. 1810, and 
was presented to his living, the patronage 
of which belongs to the Michel foundation, 
in 1822. 

At Loppington, Salop, aged 70, the 
Rev. Richard Parker, Vicar of that pa- 
rish, to which he was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor in 1799, 

At Keynsham, Somerset, aged 37, the 
Rev. Thomas Heyward Tucker, M.A. 
Minister of Queen’s Charlton. 

Sept. 26. Aged 61, the Rev. John 
Howard, Rector of Morley and Tacolne- 
stone, Norfolk. He was of Corpus 
Christi coll. Camb. B.A. 1794, as 14th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1797; was insti- 
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tuted to the former living in 1800, and 
to the latter in 1824. 

Sept. 30. Aged 60, the Rev. John 
Griffiths, D.D. Vicar of St. Margaret's, 
Rochester, and Rector of Hinxhill, 
Kent. He was formerly a Michel Fel- 
low of Queen’s college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1797; he 
was presented to Hinxhill in 1801 by Sir 
J. C. Honywood, Bart. and to St. Mar. 
garet’s, Rochester, in 1803, by the Dean 
and Chapter of that cathedral. He was 
for many years Master of the King’s 
school in Rochester, his scholars at which 
presented him with a piece of* plate in 
1825. In the following year a similar 
compliment was paid him by his parish- 
ioners. A very large and massive sal- 
ver, of exquisite workmanship, was pre- 
sented to him by the Mayor of Roches- 
ter, and a numerous deputation of the 
inhabitants, among whom were the Areh- 
deacon of the diocese, and other clergy- 
men, several members of the Corpora- 
tion, Colonel Bingham, Capt. Belsom, 
&e. It bears the following inscription : 
“ The inhabitants of the parish of Saint 
Margaret, Rochester, from a sense of the 
merits of their faithful and conscientious 
minister, the Reverend John Griffiths, 
D.D. and of his unremitting attention 
to every part of his duty, for a period of 
twenty-three years, present him this to- 
ken of their high respect and regard. 
February 24th, 1826.” 

Oct. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, after a 
tedious illness, aged 32, the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Duncumbe, Rector of Kirkby 
Misperton, Yorkshire; second son of 
Lord Feversham. He was formerly Fel- 
low of All Souls’ college, Oxtord; and 
was presented to his living by his father 
in 1824, He married Sept. 27, 1827, 
Lucy-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Christopher Sykes. 

Oct. 3. At Wickwar, very advanced 
in age, the Rev. Thomas Jones, late Per- 
petual Curate of North Nibley, co. Glouc. 
Vicar of Hilmarton, ‘Wilts, a Deputy 
Lieut. and Commissioner of Taxes for 
Gloucestershire: He was of Christ- 
church, Oxford; was presented by that 
society to North Nibley, and to Hilmar- 
ton by the King, in 1802. 

Oct. 8. At his house in Kensington- 
square, aged 80, the Rev. Robert Hamil- 
ton, Vicar of St. Olave’s Jewry, F.R.S. 
&e. He was of Eman. coll. Cambridge, 
B.D. 1796, D.D. 1801, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1797 by Lord 
Chancellor Loughberough. He was bu- 
ried at his church of St. Olave’s Jewry. 

At Bath, aged 70, the Rev. C. G. le 
Chevallier. 

Oct. 9. At Aurora, Novih America, 
aged 65, the Rey. Samuel Hurris, late of 
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Wigan, Lancashire, third son of the late 
Mr. Alderman Harris, of Bristol. 

Oct. 13. At Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, the Rev. Heary Lawton, Vicar 
of Ashbocking, Suffolk. He was of 
Clare hall, Camb. LL.B. 1793, and was 
presented to his living in the same year 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough. His 
wife, Elizabeth, died at the same place, 
about the same time. 

Oct. 14. At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the 
Rev. David Reid, Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Reid, of Bishop’s Cleeve, 
co. Gloucester. 

Oct. 16. The Rev. Henry Godfrey, 
D.D. President of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. as thirteenth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1805, B.D. 1813, D.D. 
per reg. lit. 1822. He was elected Pre- 
sident in 1820. 

Oct. 25. At his seat, Llysmeirchion, 
near Denbigh, aged 48, the Rev. Robert 
Chambres Chambres, Vicar of Llanufydd. 
His paternal name was Jones. He was 
of Jesus coll. Oxford, M.A. 1808, B.D. 
18..., and was collated to his living in 
1817 by Dr. Luxmoore, the late Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 

Murdered in his potatoe field, aged 
nearly 80, the Rev. George Houston, Rec- 
tor of Feighcullen, co. Kildare, leaving 
a widow, to whom he had been married 
43 years, perfecily destitute. A coro- 
ner’s jury, after a patient and minute in- 
vestigation of two days, gave the follow- 
ing verdict: ‘ That the deceased came by 
his death in consequence of a gun-shot 
wound, on the morning of the 25th, 
which there was reason to suspect had 
been inflicted by George Lennard,” who 
was transmitted to Naas gaol. Mr. Hous- 
ton was a mild, amiable man, and had 
ever lived on good terms with his neigh- 
bours, by all of whom he and Mrs. 
Houston were much liked, until agita- 
tion had been actively preached and incul- 
cated by the rambling demons who infest 
the country. A police camp had been 
lately formed in his parish. The Lord 
Lieutenant has been pleased to appoint 
the Rev. Thomas Houston Barton to the 


‘Rectory of Feighcullen, and by this ap- 


pointment has fulfilled a wish long enter- 
tained by the venerable deceased. Mr. 
Barton, who was the object of his adop- 
tion, had served for a considerable period 
as curate in the parish. 

Oct. 26. At Nuneaton, of cholera, 
aged 80, the Rev. J. Skynner. 

Oct. 27. At the Hall, Wigan, aged 
67, the Hon. and Rev. George Bridge- 
man, Rector of Wigan and of Weston 
under Lizeard, Staffordshire, uncle to the 
Ear! of Bradford, and brother-in-law to 
the Earl of Corke and Orrery. He was 
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the fourth and youngest son of Henry 
first Lord Bradtord, by Elizabeth, dau. 
and heiress of John Simpson, esq. ; was 
of Queen’s college, Camb. B.A. 1787, 
M A. 1790; and was presented to both 
his livings by his brother the late Earl 
of Bradford in 1801. He was twice mar- 
ried; first, July 28, 1792, to Lady Lucy 
Isabella Boyle, daughter of Edmund 7th 
Earl of Corke and Orrery, by whom he 
had four daughters and three sons: 1, 
Elizabeth-Isabella, married in 1822 to 
the Rev. Egerton Arden Bagot, and died 
in 1824; 2, Anne-Charlotte, married in 
1819 to Charles Shirley, esq. brother to 
E. J. Shirley, esq. of Katington; 3, Ed- 
mund-Henry, who died young; 4, Major 
Edmund-Henry Bridgeman; 5, Lucy- 
Elizabeth ; 6, 7, George and Lucy, twins, 
who all died infants. Having lost his 
first wife, Sept. 5, 1801, Mr. Bridgeman 
married secondly, Aug. 16, 1809, Char- 
lotte-Louisa, daughter of the late Wim. 
Poyntz, esq. who survives him without 
issue. 

Aged 75, the Rev. William Inge, 
M.A. He was the eldest son of the 
late Canon Inge, Precentor of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and was of Christ-church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1780. 

On his way to Corfu, aged 40, the 
Rey. George Winnock, Chaplain to the 
forces. 

Oct. 29. At Findon, Sussex, aged 75, 
the Rey. John Hind, D.D. Vicar of that 
parish. He was son of the Rev. Richard 
Hind, D.D. formerly Vicar of Rochdale, 
Lancashire, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and brother to the Rev. 
Thomas Hind, Rector of Ardley and 
Westwell, Oxon, and Vicar of Culworth 
in Northamptonshire (who died in 1815); 
and to Martin Hind, esq. merchant, of 
Leeds (see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. viii. p. 427; vol. ix. p. 698). 
This brother was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1780, B.D. 1789, and D.D. 
1797; and was presented to Findon by 
that Society in 1807. 

Oct. 30. At Ryde, I. W. the Rev. 
Horatio Pitt Shewell. 

Oct. 31. At Corston, Somerset, the 
Rev. William Henry Quicke, Vicar of that 
parish and Rector of Chelwood. He 
was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1817; 
was presented to Ashbrittle in 1811 by 
J. Quicke, esq. and to Stoke Pero by the 
same patron in 1818; and in lieu of these 
benefices, was collated to those he latterly 
held, by the present Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Nov. 8. At Abergavenny, aged 75, 
the Rev. Mr. Morgan, father of the Rev. 
T. F. Morgan, Curate of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham ; who, on the 17th Nov. was 
also deprived of his wife, Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. E. Burn. 
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Nov. 10. Aged 75, the Rev. Robert Bar- 
thomier, for thirty-five years professor of 
the French language at Eton. 

Nov. 18. Aged 54, the Rev. William 
Howels, Minister of the Episcopal chapel 
in Long Acre. 

Nov. 28. At Malpas, Cheshire, aged 
54, the Rev. William Wickham Drake, 
Rector of the lower mediety of that pa- 
rish, Perpetual Curate of Harthill, and a 
Prebendary of Winchester. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. John Drake, 
LL.D. Rector of Deptford, Kent, and 
Awersham, Bucks, by Mary, eldest dau. 
and coheiress of the Rev. Williara Wick- 
ham, of Garsington, Oxfordshire; and 
cousin-german (both by his father and 
mother) to Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
esq. of Shardeloes, M. P. for Amersham. 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1807, was presented to Malpas in 
1802 by his uncle T. D. T. Drake, esq. 
and to Harthill by the same patron in 1816. 

Dec. 2. At Peterstone Court, near 
Swansea, aged 77, the Rev. Thomas 
Powell, M.A.a Justice of the Peace for 
the counties of Brecon and Glamorgan, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the former county, 
and senior Alderman of the borough of 
Swansea. 

At Nettlecombe parsonage, Somerset- 
shire, after a few days’ illness, the Rev. 
Philip Panter. He was of Magdalen 
hall, Oxford, M.A. 1810; and was for 
sixteen years a very active and pious 
Chaplain in the Royal Navy. He was 
taken ill while preaching his farewell 
sermon at Nettlecombe, having been ap- 
pointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to the rectory of Thorn- 
burn in Northumberland. 

Dec. 5. At Knapton, near Abbeyleix, 
Queen’s County. the Hon. and Rev. 4r- 
thur Vesey, Rector of Abbeyleix and Bal- 
jymakay, only brother to the Viscount 
de Vesci. He was the second son of 
Thomas the first Viscount, by Elizabeth 
Selina, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Brooke, Bart. 
He married March 3, 1773, Miss John- 
stone, and has left a family. 

At Nottingham, aged 68, the Rev. 
Leonard Chapman, Vicar of Wysall and 
Perpetual Curate of Edwalton; to the 
former of which churches he was pre- 
sented in 1796 by the Earl of Gosford. 

Dec. 6. At Lydlinch, Dorset, in his 
70th year, the Rev. Thomas Hobson, Rec- 
tor of that parish and Pentridge, and 
Vicar of Hermitage, all in that county. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1788; was presented to Hermit- 
age in 1796 by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, to Pentridge in 1801 by the 
same patron, and to Lydlinch in 1818 by 
John Fane, esq. and others. 

Dec. 7. Aged 77, the Rev. Henry 
Portington, Rector of Wappenham, North- 
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amptonshire, and a magistrate for that 
county. He was formerly Fellow of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, M.A. 1780; and 
was collated to Wappenham in 1795 by 
Dr. Pretyman, then Bishop of Lincoln. 

Dec. 8. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan, for 44 years one of the mi- 
nisters of the Canongate. 

At Ratlinghope, Salop, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Hawkins, Perpetual Curate of 
that parish, to which he was instituted in 
1796 on his own petition. 

Murdered by a mob, on his road to 
Bandon, the Rev. Charles Fergusson, Rec- 
tor of Timoleague. 

Dec. 10. At Wartling, Sussex, aged 
78, the Rev Thomas Fuller, of Heath- 
field, Rector of Chalvington and Vicar 
of Hove. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780; was presented 
to Chalvington in 1796 by John 'T. Ful- 
ler, esq. and to Hove in 1797 by Sir God- 
frey Webster, Bart. 

Dec. 13. At West Cottingwith, York- 
shire, aged 69, the Rev. Josiah Mitchin- 
son, formerly incumbent of Thorganby, 
to which he was presented in 1820. 

Dec. 17. Aged 42, the Rev. Thomas 
Conway Warth Seymour, Vicar of Mel- 
bourn, Cambridgeshire, and of Lodden, 
Norfolk. He was of Eman. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1816; and was pre- 
sented to Melbourne in 1824 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Ely; and recently col- 
lated to Lodden by Bishop Sparke. 

Dec. 18. At Hereford, the Rev. 
Henry Gipps, Vicar of St. Peter's in that 
city. He was late Fellow of Worcester 
college, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. 1822, and was instituted 
to his living on his own petition in 1824. 

Dec. 19. At the Mermaid inn, Wans- 
ford, (having been attacked with paralysis 
on his road to vote for the county mem- 
bers at Peterborough,) aged 81, the Rev. 
Richard Atlay, Rector of St. John’s and 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Stamford, and for 
fifty-two years Master of the Grammar- 
school in that town. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1773 as sixth 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1776; was pre- 


sented to St. John’s Stamford in 1785, - 


and to St. Martin’s in 1787, on the pre- 
sentation of the Marquis of Exeter and 
the Corporation. 

Dec. 20. Aged 40, the Rev. 7. Hes- 
keth Biggs, Rector of Whitborne, Here- 
tordshire, to which he was collated in 
1826 by Dr. Huntingford, the late Bishop 
of Hereford. 

Dec. 21. After a long illness, the 
Rev. George Pennington, Vicar of Bas- 
singbourn, Cambridgeshire, to which he 
was preseited by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster in 1801. 

Dee. 25. At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 


Oxsituary.—Clergy deceased. 


(vox, ctr. 


aged 70, the Rev. William Southmead, 
Rector of Gidley, Devon, to which chureh 
he was presented in 1791 by Henry Rat- 
tray, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Buckshaw-house, Hol- 
well, Somerset, aged 63, the Rev. Samuel 
Fitzherbert. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Whitaker, Vicar of Mendham, and Per- 
petual Curate of Syleham, Suffolk. He 
was of Emanuel coll. Camb. B.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1793; and was presented to Mend- 
ham by Mrs. Whitaker in 1788, and to 
Syleham in 1814, by Miss Isabella Barry. 


—@— 
Lonpon AND ITs VIcINITY. 

Oct. 5. Aged 52, George Langford, 
esq. Post Capt. R.N. Onthe 2nd Mar. 
1808, when commanding the Sappho of 
18 guns and 120 men on the North Sea 
station, this officer captured, after an ac- 
tion of half an hour, the Admiral Yawl, a 
Danish brig of 28 guns and 83 men, vic- 
tualled and stored for five months. He 
was. in consequence immediately pro- 
moted to post rank. 

Oct. 17. The widow of the late Lt.- 
Col. Dunkin, 44th regt. 2d dau. of Gen. 
Benj. O’ Halloran, E.1.C. 

Nov. 27, At Greenwich, in his 60th 
year, Matthew Salmon Kent, esq. late 
surgeon to Deptford dockyard. 

Lately. In Upper Norton-st. aged 65, 
Wm. Humby, esq. a magistrate for Mid- 
dlesex. 

After an absence of some years on the 
continent, Richard Poyer Callen, esq. 
youngest son of the late Charles Callen, 
esq. of Grove, Pembrokeshire. 

Dec. 15. At the residence of his un- 
cle, Hart-st. Bloomsbury, aged 22, Hen. 
Hurdis Hodson, only son of the late 
Henry Hodson, esq. surgeon, of Lewes, 
and grandson of the Rev. John Hodson, 
Rector of Thornham, Kent. 

Dec. 20. Aged 72, the Right Hon. 
Louisa Countess dowager of Aylesford ; 
sister to the Marquis of Bath and Lord 
Carteret, and aunt to the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, the Earl of Chesterfield, the 
Countess of Cawdor, &c. Her Ladyship 
was the eldest daughter of Thomas first 
Marquis of Bath, by Lady Elizabeth 
Cavendish Bentinck, eldest daughter of 
William 2d Duke of Portland; was mar- 
ried Nov. 18, 1781, to Heneage fourth 
and late Earl of Aylesford, and left his 
widow Oct. 20, 1812; having had issue 
the present Earl, nine other sons, and 
nine daughters, of whom three sons be- 
sides the Earl and three daughters sur- 
vive. 

Dec. 22. Lt.-Col. Pierse, E. I. service 
brother of Col. Pierse, C.B. Bombay art. 

Dec. 23. At Connaught-terrace, aged 
63, Sir John Cox, of Dunmanway, co. 


. 
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Cork, Bart., late of the 2d Life Guards, 
second son of the late Col. Michael Cox, 
of the Ist Foot Guards. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his only surviving 
brother, Col. George Matthew Cox, East 
India service. 

At Little Chelsea, aged 82, Charles 
Shuter, esq. 

Dec. 25, In Connaught.-sq. aged 77, 
Mrs. Spencer, late of Great Russell-st. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 78, T. Pitt, esq. 

Dec. 26. Ogle Ogle, esq. formerly of 
Hull. 

Dec. 28. In Crawford-street, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of John-Robert James, esq. 
of Jamaica. 

Aged 12, Mary Ann, dau. of Robert 
Gillespie, esq. of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

Dec. 30. In Gloucester-pl. Elizabeth, 
relict of Captain Arthur Caldwell, chief 
engineer of Chunar, E.I 

Dec. 31. In Caroline-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 50, Frances, relict of Major-Gen. 
Hewitt, Madras army. 





Berks.—Zately. At Hagbourne . vi- 
carage, Elizabeth, widow of Thos, Har- 
ris, esq. and sister to the Rey. R. Mere- 
dith, Vicar of Hagbourne. 

Dec. 16. At Abingdon, aged 72, 
Thos. Baker, esq. many years a principal 
burgess of the corporation of that town. 

Dec. 18. At the Rectory, Letcombe 
Basset, aged 77, Mrs. Mary Firth. 

Dec. 26. Aged 19, Harriot, second 
dau. of George Higgs, esq. of Reading. 

Bucks.-—Lately. At Weston Turville, 
aged 75, Lucy, relict of Colonel Tomp- 
kins, and sister to the late Adm. Lech- 
mere. 

CursHire.—Oct. 29. At Bucklow- 
hill, on returning from Manchester, by 
the overthrow of a four-wheeled carriage, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Ainsworth, Vi- 
car of Hartford. 

Cornwa.i.— Dec. 19. At Callington, 
aged 72, Wm. Moone, esq. father-in-law 
to Wm. Thaliesson Morgan, esq. solici- 
tor, Launceston. 

Dec. 22. At Tregony, Captain Wm. 
Hennah, C.H., one ef the old school of 
British sailors. He was the son of a 
clergyman formerly resident at St. Au- 
stell.. He entered the navy under Wallis 
the circumnavigator, and received his first 
commission in 1793. At the glorious 
battle of Trafalgar he had the good for- 
tune to be first Lieutenant of the Mars 74, 
and having succeeded to the command of 
that ship on the fall of Capt. Duff, was 
promoted to post rank on the first day of 
the following year (1806). He has left a 
numerous family. 

CuMBERLAND.— Dec. 24. At Carlisle, 
Mary, relict of Henry Hall, esq. Madras 
Estab. eldest dau. of Wm. Giles, esq. 
late of 19th foot. 
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Devon.—Lately. At Hardway, Lieut. 
Thos.-James Broderick, R.N. 


Dec. 21. At Ilfracombe, aged 55, 
Robert Hoy, esq. 
Dec. 29.__At Newton Abbas, aged 80, 


Jobn Lethbridge, esq. brother to Captain 
Lethbridge, R.N. 

Dorset.— Dec. 23. At Slepe House, 
Capt. Cook, of the Dorset Militia. 

Kssex.—Lately. At Birley-hall, from 
a fractured thigh when coursing, George 
Winterton, esq. 

Aged 63, Charles Welstead, esq. of 
Valentines, Ilford, one of the gentlemen 
nominated for sheriff for the county. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Lately. At Clif- 
ton, Charles- Gaston- Gabriel- Agesilaus de 
Blanchy, esq. descended from an ancient 
and noble family in the south of France. 

At her brother’s (Sir W. H. Robin- 
son), Cheltenham, Joanna, widow of the 
Rev. R. Slade, Vicar of Thornbury, and 
dau. of late Col. B. Robinson. 

At Tewkesbury, Lieut. Charles Jayne, 
R.N. son of Rev. T. Jayne, Rector of 
Rendcomb. 

Wm. Thompson, esq. solicitor, of Ci- 
rencester, after having attended the same 
day his office of clerk in the Court of 
Requests. 

Hants. — ately. At Southampton, 
Charlotte, dau. of late Gen. John Hale, 
of Guisborough, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 28. At Portsmouth, aged 36, 
D. B. Scott, esq. of Hunter’s Hall, Ep- 
ping, late of Ingham-house, Norfolk, 
leaving a widow and family. 

Dec. 4. At Fratton, Lieut. Abrakam 
Hughes, R.N. (1802.) 

Dec. 20. At Newport, aged 70, Han- 
nah Barbara, relict of Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
lean, formerly Lieut.-Governor of the 
Tower. 

Hertrs.—Nov. 17. At Coles, near 
Buntingford, aged 81, Thomas Grey, esq. 
an eminent agriculturist, and intimate 
friend of Mr. Coke. 

Dec. 27. At Hemel Hempstead, 
Mary-Ann, wife of F. Warren, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 12. At Dover, aged 70, 
John Hatley, esq. Capt. R.N., the last 
survivor of the companions of our illus- 
trious circumnavigator, Captain Cook. 
He was made Lieutenant by Sir Robert 
Harland, and appointed to the Active 
frigate, on the East India station, in 
1782. For his exemplary conduct when 
First Lieutenant of the St. George, when 
a mutiny broke out in that ship, off Ca- 
diz, in July, 1797, he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander. He subse- 
quently commanded the Winchelsea 32, 
employed in the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean, and when on the latter 
station received the gold medal of the 
Turkish order of the Crescent. He 
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formed one of the procession at Lord 
Nelson’s funeral, and afterwards served 
as Captain of the Boadicea frigate, and 
Raisonable 64, in the Indian seas. 

Dec. 21. At Nicholas Hospital, Har- 
bledown, aged 92, Clithero, in 
early life a drummer in a Highland regi- 
ment. So attached was the old man to 
his favourite instrument, that he seldom 
omitted, on public occasions, to “ beat,” 
as he said, “ to arms.” On the 20th, he 
came to Canterbury with his drum, and 
employed himself for some time under 
the window of Mr. Plumptre’s committee- 
room ; but died next day. 

Dec. 23. At Westcombe-park, Green- 
wich, aged 22, Thomas Brocklebank, 
jun. esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.— Dec. 6. At Castle 
Donington, Mary, 2nd dau. of the late 
Thomas Dalby, esq. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 3. At Sudbrook-park, 
aged 18, the Hon. Georgiana Sarah Eli- 
zabeth Lambton, 2nd daughter of Lord 
Durham. 

Dec. 12. At Denton Hall, after many 
years’ suffering, Jane, fourth dau. of Sir 
Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. e 

Mipp.esex.—Sept. . . At Trent-park, 
aged 75, John Cumming, esq. an emi- 
nent Russia merchant. The sale of his 
valuable effects has since attracted con- 
siderable public attention. 

NorroLk.—Nov. 25. Aged 42, Tho- 
mas Rippingall, esq. of Langham, a ma- 
gistrate acting for the hundred of Holt. 

Oxon.— Nov. 24. Aged 25, Mary, wife 
of Mr. James Bridges, landscape-painter, 
of Oxford, eldest dau. of Mr. Wyatt, 
carver and gilder. 

Dec. 6. At Magdalen college, aged 23, 
Mr. Edward Archer Tawney, a Demy of 
that society, third son of the late Richard 
Tawney, esq. of Dunchurch. lodge, Warw. 

Dec. 10, At Henley-on-Thames, in her 
95th year, Mrs. Grace Treacher, sister of 
the late Sir John Treacher, and aunt of 
Mr. Tawney, Swan Brewery, Oxford. 

Dec. 15. In the 42d year of his age, 
Mr. Edward Hickman, silversmith, a 
common councilman of Oxford. 

Dec. 16, Charles-Baring, youngest son 
of P. L. Story, esq. of Tusmore-house. 

At Woodstock, John Joberns, esq. 
Inspector-general of Hospitals to his 
Majesty’s Forces, and Senior Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. 

SomeErset.—Dec. 6. At the residence 
of her sister, Mrs. Robertson, in Bath, 
Catharine, widow of the late Richard 
Wells, esq. of Demerara. 

Dec. 9. Aged 68, Wm. Clark, esq. of 
Taunton. 

Dec.11. At Bath, aged 82, Christo- 
pher Keating, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Dec. 18. At Bath, aged $3, Eliza, wi- 
dow of Constantine Phipps, esq. 
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Dec. 31. At Bath, aged 61, R. Skin- 
ner, esq. 

Lately. At Woolstone-house, aged 54, 
Harriet, widow of Rev. A. A. Askew. 

At East Coker, aged 26, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Hen. Michell, of Burton Brad- 
stock, Dorset, and youngest dau. of the 
late J. Bullock, esq. of the former place. 

At Wellington, where he was residing 
for the benefit of his health, Thos. Kid- 
gell, esq. of Pangbourne. 

At Bath, Thos. Bedford, esq. of Pall- 
mall. 

At Bath, aged 54, Frances, youngest 
dau, of the late Rev. Chas, Sturges, esq. 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading. 

Srarrorp.—Zately. Mary, eldest dau. 
of late John Lockley, esq. of Amerie- 
court, Pershore. 

Dec. 17. Of apoplexy, whilst sitting 
for his portrait, Robert Cooper, esq. of 
Burton-upon- Trent. 

SurroLK.—Nov. 22. At Brent Ely 
hall, aged 79, E. G. Lind, esq. of Strat- 
ford-place. 

Dec. 18. At Landguard Fort, aged 
9, Helen-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. James Dickens, and grand-dau. 
of Col. West, Lieut.-Governor of Land- 
guard,—the fourth member of the same 
family who has been recently called 
away, viz. the father, the mother, and 
two children. One daughter only sur- 
Vives. 

Surrey.— Dec. 8, At Croydon, aged 
57, Thomas James, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 24. At Richmond, aged 71, Mary, 
widow of Sir Richard Joseph Sullivan, 
the 2nd Bart. of Thames Ditton, M.P. 
for Seaford. She was the only surviving 
dau. of ‘Thos. Lodge, esq. of Leeds, was 
married Dec. 3, 1778, and left a widow 
July 17, 1806, having had issue Sir Hen. 
and Sir Chas., the late and present Baro- 
nets, six other sons, and three daughters. 

Dec. 29. At Hatcham Grove, aged 58, 
Jonathan Lucas, esq. 

SusseExX.— Nov. 11. At Dale Park, in 
her 60th year, the Right Hon. Frances 
dowager Marchioness of Bute. She was 
the 2nd dau. of Mr. Coutts the banker, 
and sister to the dowager Countess of 
Guilford and Lady Burdett. She be- 
came the 2nd wife of John first Marquis 
of Bute, Sept. 17, 1800, and was left his 
widow Nov. 16, 1814, with a daughter 
and one son—Frances, now Viscountess 
Sandon, and Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. 
Her remains_were ,interred in the vault 
of the Bute family at Cardiff Castle. 

Nov. 23. At ‘l'wyford lodge, aged 83, 
W. L. Sewell, Esq. many years one of 
the Six Clerks in Chancery. 

Nov. 24 At Brighton, the Hon. 
Emily Montagu, youngest daughter of the 
late Lord Rokeby. 

Lately. At Slindon, Mrs. Wilcox, in 
her hundred and third year. Through the 
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long period of her existence, she practised 
the art of a midwife ; and, it is calculated, 
attended the birth of more than five thou- 
sand fellow creatures. She retained her 
seoultion, but slightly impaired, to the 
ast. 

At Brighton, in her 50th year, the wife 
of Wm. Appletree, esq. of Goldings, 
Basingstoke. 

Dec. 5. At Brighton, aged 63, Chas. 
Hine, Esq. of Langham Lodge, Essex, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of Middlesex. 

Dec. 11. At Hastings, aged 36, T. M. 
Welsh, Esq. of Meretield-lodge, Essex. 

Wanrwicx.—Lately. At Birmingham, 
Henry-Gould, second son of Robt. Mid- 
djeton Atley, esq., of Snitterfieid. 

Dec. 30. At Merivale-hall, aged 60, 
the Hon. Charlotte, wife of Dugdale 
Stratford Dugdale, esq., and aunt to Earl 
Howe. She was the youngest dau. of 
Assheton first Viscount Curzon, by his 
second wife Dorothy, sister to Richard 
first Earl Grosvenor; and was married 
to Mr. Dugdale June 27, 1799. 

Witts.--Zately. At Corsham, aged 26, 
Lieut. Wm. Guise Whitcombe, 2d W. I. 
regiment, youngest son of late Sir Samuel 
Whitcombe. 

Dec. 28. At Littlecott, aged 19, Eliza- 
beth, eldest surviving daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Popham. 

WorcestER.—Nov. 5. Edward Henry 
Bearcroft, esq., of Meer Hall, Captain 
nme Hanbury Troop of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. 

Lately. At Worcester, Charlotte, 
widow of Miles Beale, esq. late of Hyde, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Pershore, in his 3lst year, O. B. 
Rogers, esq., solicitor. 

Aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of W. 
Blew, esq. of Worcester. 

Yor«.—Nov. 5. At York, Sophia, 
wife of Rear-Admiral D'Arcy Purton, 
of Askam Bryan. Ee 

Lately. At Wickersley rectory, near 
Rotherham, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Jobn Forster. 

At Crathorne, Ralph Chapman, aged 
107. He was born in the same parish, 
and for several generations his ancestors 
have farmed under the Crathorne family. 

Dec. }. At Ravensworth Castle, aged 
17, the Hon. Chas. Liddell, seventh son 
of Lord Ravensworth. 

Dec. 5. At Roall, near Ferrybridge, 
in the prime of life, Robert Earnshaw, 
jun. esq. only son of R, Earnshaw, esq. 
of Hessle. 

At Kirkella, in his 103d year, Wm. 
Sowdon. 

Dec. 9. Aged 57, at the house of her 
brother-in-law Mr. Isaac Wilson, Hull, 
Sophia, dau. of the late Marmaduke 
Prickett, esq. of Bridlington. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. CIL. Parr IL. 
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Dec. 23: Aged 56, Matthew Clen- 
ton, esq. of Boroughbridge. 

Dec. 26. Aged 83, John Storm, esq. 
of Hull. 

Dec. 31. Aged 23, Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Baldwin Wake, M.D. of York. 

Wates.—WNov. 13. At Cardigan, aged 
40, Lieut. Charles Davis, R.N. 

Dec. 3. In his 80th year, Henry Lee, 
esq. of Dynas Powis, Glamorganshire. 

ScoTLanp. — Oct. 22. At Brechin, 
Lieut. Alex. Young, late of 21st reg. 

Oct. 25. At Dalhousie Castle, aged 
26, the Rt. Hon. George Lord Ramsay, 
Capt. 26th foot. He has left an only 
brother who has succeeded to the title of 
Lord Ramsay, and is now heir apparent 
to the Earldom of Dalhousie. 

Dec. 8. At Edinburgh, aged 83, the 
Rt. Hon. Henrietta Viscountess Dun- 
can. She was the 2d dau. of the Rt. 
Hon. Robert Dundas, President of the 
Court of Session, and niece to Henry 
first Viscount Melville; was married to 
the celebrated Adm. Duncan, who was 
created a Viscount in 1797, after the glo- 
rious victory off Camperdown, and left 
his widow Aug. 4, 1804, with two sons, 
(the eldest of whom is now Earl of Cam- 
perdown,) and five daughters. Her many 
amiable qualities and her fascinating man- 
ners, will long endear the memory of 
Lady Duncan. She continued in pos- 
session of all her faculties to her ad- 
vanced age. 

InELAND.—Nov. 5. At Sleive Bann, 
co. Donegal, James Black, esq. formerly 
Lieut. 48th reg. 

Nov. 15. At New Ross, of cholera, 
Major Mackay, 70th reg. leaving a large 
family unprovided for. 

Nov. 18. At Ardglass Castle, co. 
Down, aged 92, Wm. Ogilvie, esq. 

Lately. Robert Harty, esq. Alderman 
and late Lord Mayor of Dublin, and an 
unsuccessful Parliamentary candidate for 
that city in 1831. 

Dec. 8. At Limerick, by cutting his 
throat, Capt. Frank Stanway, principal of 
the engineer department of that district. 
He was unmarried. 

At Skibbereen, aged 53, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Collins, for seven years the titular 
Bishop of Cork. 

Dec. 13. At Dublin, Major d’Arcy, 
for many years Inspector-general of Po- 
lice. 

Dec. 16. In Dublin, Cath.-Eliz. wife 
of the Very Rey. Sir Geo. Bisshopp, 
Bart. Dean of Lismore, and youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Andrew Sproule, 


R.N. She was married in 1820, and has 
left issue. 
Dec. 18. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 


at a very advanced age, James Henthorn, 
esq. one of the founders of, and for 
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many years se¢retary to, the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland. 

Dec. 30. At Garry Castle, King’s 
County, aged 67, Miss Ann-Mary Pri- 
aulx, sister of Thomas Priaulx, esq. of 
Guernsey. 

Iste or Man.—Dec. 6. At Castle 
Rushen, Lieut.-Governor Smelt, the sole 
Governor of the Island since the death of 
the Duke of Athol. 

AxproaD. May 30. At Batavia, in the 
island of Java, aged 18, Robert, only son 
of the late celebrated Rev. Robert Hall. 

June 19. On board the Mountstuart, 
on his passage from Madras, aged 23, 
Lord George Thynne, Ensign 40th foot 
(to which he was appointed in November 
last), seventh son of the Marquis of Bath, 
brother to the Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Countess of Cawdor. 

June 20. At Madras, in his 45th year, 
Lt.-Col. Henry Thomas Shaw, of his 
Majesty’s 45th regt. son of late Sir John 
Gregory Shaw, Bart. of Kenward, Kent. 

June 22. On his passage from Madras, 
aged 29, Lieut. James Holland Seddon, 
52d N, FE. youngest son of late Wm. .S. 
esq. of Acres Barn, near Manchester. 

July 29. Aged’ '76, the celebrated 
chemist, Count Chaptal, a Peer of France, 
Member of the Institute, and, under the 
Empire, Minister of the Interior. 

Nov. 17. At his estate called Aires, 
in the South of France, Mr. Stultz, for- 
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merly a tailor in Clifford-street, who re- 
tired to France a few years ago, and was 
created Baron Stultz. His estate cost 
him 103,000/., and he had another near 
Baden onthe Rhine. About a year ago, 
the Baron sent the Emperor of Austria 
a present of 40,0007. for which he re- 
ceived, in return, the Order of Maria, 
Theresa, and the patent .as: Count, (or, 
thenburg. The Baron had great wealth; 
in Rothschild’s bank at Vienna. His 
property, besides these estates, exceeded 

Nov. ... Aged 96, Mr. Carroll, grand- 
father to the Marchioness of Wellesley, 
and the last surviving member of that 
Congress which agreed to the Declaration 
of Independence. The President of the 
United States has issued this tribute to the 
patriot: “ The last survivor of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence—he 
who for many years has been the precious 
relic of the band of July 4th I776—is 
no more! The death of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, is announced to us. 
As a mark of the respect due to the oc- 
casion, the offices of the United States 
government in this city will be closed to- 
morrow, the] 6thinstant. ANpb.JAcKSON, 
“ Washington, Nov. 15.” 

Nov. 30. At Riga, aged 60, Andrew 
H. Aikin, esq. his Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul. 
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Vol. C. ii. 178—A very chaste and 
elegant statue of the late Field-Marshal 
Earl Harcourt, from the chisel of Sievier, 
has been placed in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. It was originally intended for 
the church at Newnham, where the re- 
mains of that venerable and distinguished 
Nobleman are entombed; but his Ma- 
jesty, from the high estimation in which 
he held his Lordship, both in his private 
character and as a soldier, was graci- 
ously pleased to direct that it should be 
placed in the Royal Chapel. The figure 
is seven feet in height, robed in the Coro- 
nation robes, and is in a walking attitude, 
rather bowed by years. Mr. Sievier has 
admirably succeeded in divesting the 
figure of the appearance of that stiffness 
so frequently met with in similar works; 
every limb possesses an easy graceful 
curve, without the ieast semblance of 
affectation; the cloak is thrown open, 
showing the right leg and arm; and the 
collar of the Order of the Bath is dis- 
played over the ermine cape, both of 
which are. beautifully executed. The 
Earl's calm though dignified countenance 
is very characteristically preserved. On 
the sides of the pedestal are alto relievos ; 
that on the right representing his Lord- 


ship taking Lee, the American general, 
(as related in our memoir above referred 
to); the other representing the late Duke 
of York presenting his Lordship with 
his sword upon the plains of Lisle. Upon 
the front are trophies entwined with laurel 
and oak, under which is the following 
simple inscription: 
Field-Marshal Earl Harcourt, 
born 20th March, 1742, 
died 17th June, 1830. 


Vol. Cl. ii. p. 380. Mr. Nesbitt was 
the putative son of Sir John Nesbitt, 
who left him a property producing 2500/. 
per annum, of which he took possession 
on attaining his majority in June 1831; 
but sold within a month after to Mr. 
Learmouth, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
for the sum of 32,0007. Shortly before or 
after, he married Miss Mordaunt, of 
Drury-lane Theatre; and died in the 
September following from being thrown 
from a gig. He left a will, by which he 
bequeathed legacies ta his mother Mrs. 
Byron, and his sister the Countess Mor- 
tara; and left his widow residuary lega- 
tee. The proceedings under this will 
have been lately under discussion in the 
Rolls’ Court. 
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P. 474. The Marquis d’ Harcourt was 
a Major-General in the British army and 
C.B. His first introduction to the late 
Earl Harcourt arose, it is said, from the 
circumstance of his being taken prisoner 
by his English namesake. On the French 
refugees coming to England, the d’Har- 
courts were welcomed by the hospitalit 
of the Earl, then the head of the Englis 
family—the elder brother of the late 
Field- Marshal (see our vol. Lxxrx. i. 481). 
The late Marquis volunteered into the 
British army in Flanders in 1793; and at 
the termination of that campaign was 
allowed by the Duke of York to be con- 
sidered an aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
the Hon. Wm. Harcourt (the late Earl). 
He continued actively employed, chiefly 
in Holland, until 1799; and in 1800 ac- 
companied Sir Home Popham to Russia. 
He was afterwards for some time Assis- 
tant Quarter-master-general in Ireland; 
and served with the 40th foot in Spain, 
and wore a medal for the siege of Bada- 
jos. (A full detail of bis services will be 
found in the Royal Military Calendar, 
vol. iv. p. &) On the 12th of June 
1800 he more closely cemented his con- 
nection with his English kinsmen by 
marrying their cousin Sophia, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Richard Bard Har- 
court, of Aldbury in Hertfordshire, Esq., 
(who died Jan. 27, 1815) fourth in de- 
scent from the Rev. Vere Harcourt, D.D 
great-uncle to Simon first Baron and 
Viscount Harcourt (see the pedigree of 
this branch of the family in Clutterbuck’s 
History of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 285.) 
He has left two sons, the present Mar- 
quis and Capt. William Harcourt, who 
are benefited by the will of the last Earl 
as stated in our notice of their father’s 
death. 

Vol. CII. i. 178, 652.—A_ splendid 
monument has been erected in Kirkella 
Church to the late Daniel Sykes, Esq., 
M.P., by his widow ; it bears the follow- 
ing inscription, written by R. M. Bever- 
ley, e8q.: 

“H. S. E. Daniel Sykes, Coll. S. 
Trin. apud Cantabr. olim Socius, dein 
orator in causis forensibus minime vul- 
garis, mox ipse Judex in curia municipali 
Kingstonie super Hullum equus et cle- 
mens, atque idem tandem in Britannorum 
commune concilium adscriptus bis Hul- 
lensium, semel Beverlacensium suffragis ; 
quibus se dignum prebuit, et jus popu- 
lare vindicando, et Afrorum libertatem 
indefesse exigendo, tali fide in omni vite 
ratione, tali in Deum pietate et in omnes 
benevolentia, ut spes non coca suis re- 
manserit, mortem eum cum vita eterna 
per Christi victoriam commutasse. Nat. 
prid. id. Nov. A.D. m,pcc,Lxv1, ob. rx. 
cal. Feb. A.D. M,pccc,xxxi. Hoe moni- 
mentum ponendum curayvit conjugi deside- 
ratissimo uxor Isabella amantissima.” 
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Pp. 188, 650. Mr. Greenwood was 
descended from an ancient Yorkshire 
family ; and owed his introduction into 
the house of army agency from his great- 
aunt, daughter of James Greenwood, esq. 
of Stapleton Park near Pontefract, hav- 
ing married the father of Mr. Cox, the 
founder of that concern. Mr. Green- 
wood’s father was Vicar of Higham Fer- 
rars in Northamptonshire; where, pur- 
suant to his desire, he was buried by the 
side of both his parents. His mother 
lived for many of her latter years under 
the roof and tender care of her beloved 
son, and attained the age of ninety-six. 
Mr. Greenwood never married; but de- 
voted his affections to his only sister, the 
wife of the late Mr. Hammersley, and 
her family, to whom he left all that he 
possessed. 

P. 273. A monument to General Sir 
George Don, designed by Mr. George 
Basevi, and executed in white marble by 
Mr. Nicholl, has been recently sent to 
Gibraltar, to be erected in the Protestant 
church of the garrison, The tomb of the 
veteran is represented shrouded by the 
banners of bis regiment, his arms sus- 
pended on the front, and his helmet rest- 
ing on the top of the sarcophagus. The 
following inscription is engraved on the 
tablet :—“ Sacred to the memory of Gene- 
ral Sir George Don, G.C.B. G.C.H. and 
G.C.M.G. Colonel of the third regiment 
of Foot, and Governor of Scarborough 
Castle, who, after sixty years of uninte- 
rupted active service, died at Gibraltar on 
the Ist January 1832, aged 76 years. 
Having been entrusted by his Sovereign 
during a service of 39 years, with many 
high commands, he elosed his life full of 
years and honours, in that important for- 
tress where he had commanded as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, with unwearied zeal and 
consummate ability, during the long period 
of 17 years.” 

P. 376. A beautiful portrait of Miss 
Juliana Homfray, painted by Samuel 
Lane, esq., has been excellently engraved 
in mezzotinto by Samuel Cousins, esq. 
of the size of 94 in. high by 8 wide, at 
the expense of the Rev. Fred. H. Turnor 
Barnwell. The same gentleman has writ- 
ten the following epitaph for Trinity 
Church, Marylebone :—“ Julianam Hom- 
fray, et amabilem et amatam, florescente 
wtate, Februarii die 24° 1832, cita mors 
abstulit! Dotas divine zqueé ac jucunde, 
vena ingenii benigna, sentiendi facultas 
eximia, comitas liberé educta, delectandi 
vis insita, defunctam ad vivum descripse- 
runt, et formam insignem, ad venustatem 
penitus comparatam, adornarunt. Alio- 
rum ora atque animos, hic usque, ad se 
allexit; inter suos vero, sive consangui- 
neos, seu amicos, preter solitum deflenda, 
( Divine voluntati deditione salva) manet 
desiderium inexplebile ! ” 
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Pp. 471, 651. The Rev. Samuel Car- 
ter was also Rector of Fellthorp, in 
Norfolk, to which he was collated in 
1779 by Dr. Yonge, then Bishop of 
Norwich. His body was buried at Wor- 
lingham, near Beccles; «and the fol- 
lowing epitaph has been written to his 
memory :—“ M. S. Samuelis Carter, 
A. M. qui, per zvum extentum, probi- 
tatis spectate, doctrine perutilis, morum 
elegantiz et simplicitatis primeve, adeo 
prestitit exemplar, ut nullo non honoris 
genere dignus videretur. In agro Suf- 
folciz natus, bonis literis in collegio 
Sancte Trinitatis, apud Cantabrigienses, 
imbutus, iis postea assidué incubuit. In 
rus mature secedens, pastoris munus apud 
Fersfield, in comitatd Norfolcis, insig- 
niter peregit. A%tatem juvenilem arti- 
bus informando per aliquot  spatium 
gnaviter operam dedit, et, felicis ipse 
ingenii, juvenum ingenia feliciter exco- 
luit, documenta solicitudine quasi pa- 
terna admiscens. Diecrum tandem satur, 
otio haud ignobili vitam finivit. Ile 
apprimé desiderandus, ex ezquo deflendus, 
obiit Maii 16° 1832.—F. H. T. B.” 

P. 559. Bishop Huntingford was ad- 
mitted scholar at Winchester in 1762, 
elected to New College in 1768, and 
Fellow of Winchester in 1785. His 
portrait in Cadell’s “¢ Gallery ” is not by 
Edridge; but a copy of that by Law- 
rence. The original was painted for 
the Fellows of Winchester, and is placed 
in the Warden’s Gallery. A monument 
to the Bishop has been erected in the 
church of Compton ; on which, after his 
name, is the following inscription, drawn 
up by himself: “ In the early part of his 
priesthood he was Curate of this parish. 
From that time he always retained a re- 
gard for it. And he now wishes to re- 
mind his parishioners, that the salvation 
of their souls is to be attained only by 
believing what is taught, and by doing 
what is commanded, in the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”,—A 
posthumous volume of the Bishop’s 
Works has recently been published, 
edited, according to his direction, by his 
nephew the Rev. Henry Huntingford. 
The contents of the volume are a second: 
edition of “ Thoughts on the Trinity ;” 
various charges to the Clergy of the dio- 
ceses of Gloucester and Hereford; several 
discourses on particular occasions ; and an 
address at the consecration of a church- 
yard. ‘They are stated to be “ selected 
from a number of other manuscripts, which 
bear testimony alike to the humble and 
sincere picty, the deep learning, the un- 
wearied aetivity, the noble and indepen- 
dent spirit, the elegant and truly poetical 
taste, of their auther.” 

P. 571. At the Lynn quarter sessions 
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found guilty of the murder of his father, 
but insane at’ the period he committed it: 
He will be confined for life. 

Vol. CII. ii. 83. A meeting of friends 
of the late Sir James Mackintosh was 
assembled at Lord Althorp’s house, in 
Downing-street, on the 2d of July, for the 
purpose of testifying by some public act 
their respect for one not less distinguished 
by the most amiable feelings and man- 
ners, than by the highest talent and the 
most various and extensive acquirements. 
It was resolved to erect a monument to 
his memory; and before the end of the 
same month 5401. had been subscribed 
for that object, of which the Duke of 
Devonshire had subscribed 50/.; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne 30/.; Viscount 
Goderich, Lord Althorp, and Lord Hol- 
land, each 25/.; and Lord Porchester, the 

tight Hon. Sir James Graham, the 
Right Hon. E. Stanley, the Hon. C. A. 
Pelham, Sir F. Baring, and H. Galley 
Knight, esq. each 20—Sir James Mack- 
intosh printed a Syllabus of his course of 
lectures, which was much sought after. 

P. 87. The willof the late Mr. Bentham 
is dated May 30, 1832, (one week before 
his death). He appoints Dr. Bowring, 
“who for these twelve years or there- 
abouts has been my most intimate and 
confidential friend, my executor; and in 
the event of and during his incapacity, by 
reason of absence, infirmity, or any other 
vause, from taking possession of my ef- 
fects or my body, [appoint my dear friend 
Edwin Chadwick, barrister-at-law, to 
officiate in his stead.” He then gives 
directions regarding the disposal of his 
body, as we have already stated. He 
gives to Dr. Bowring his interest in 
the Westminster Review, and “ what- 
ever sum may be found requisite for 
the republication of a complete collec- 
tion of all. my works, and the comple- 
tion of such of them as are not yet pub- 
lished;” also all his manuscripts and 
bocks relating to finance, political eco- 
nomy, parliamentary reform, emancipation 
of the coloniés, and panopticon houses. 
He gives to his nephew George Bent- 
ham all his manuscripts relating to logic 
and monography, and all his collections 
relating to language ; he gives to his triend 
Edwin Chadwick all his books and works 
relating to jurisprudence, and his collec- 
tions for legislation, also his pamphlets 
on the poor-laws; and a legacy of 1007. 
as an executor. To his dear friend and 
quondam amanuensis and pupil Richard 
Doane, barrister-at-law, all his books on 
English law, and also his organ. To 
John Herbert Koe, barrister-at-law, one 
of his former amanuenses, the 
hhe had lent him. The remainder 
his books to the London University. 
Rings bearing 
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his effigy, and containing 
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portions of his hair, to several of his friends 
and distinguished characters, among whom 
are the following: La Fayette; Jose del 
Valle, formerly President of the Repub- 
lic of Guatemala; M. van der Weyer, 
Ambassador from his Belgic Majesty ; 
Jean Baptiste Say, the French political 
economist; Felix Bodin, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Messrs. Bicker- 
steth, Chadwick, Doane, and Tyrrell, 
barristers-at-law ; Dr. Bowring; Dr. 
Southwood Smith; Dr. Arnot; General 
Miller; Mrs. Austin, wife of the Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at the London 
University; Joseph Parkes, of Birming- 
ham ; Albany Fonblanque ; Francis Place; 
John Stuart Mill, the son of the historian 
of British India; Col. Thompson; Wil- 
liam Tait, of Edinburgh; and George 
Wheatley, of Whitehaven. A very hand- 
some provision is made for his servants. 
His leasehold and other property is left 
in equal shares to his nephew and two 
nieces, the children of his late brother 
Gen. Sir Samuel Bentham; his freehold 
estates and the residue to his nephew. 

P. 88. Two or three years ago sub- 
scriptions of not more than 20s. each, 
were entered into to obtain a portrait of 
the inestimable Dr. Thackeray, and the late 
John Jackson, esq. R. A. was fixed on 
by the committee to execute the painting; 
before it was finished Mr. Jackson died. 
The price was to have been 160 guineas, 
and Mr. Duppa, a pupil of Mr. Jackson, 
was engaged to complete it for the benefit 
of the widow and her children; as he 
took much pains with it, the committee 
presented him with ten guineas. The 
funds allowing it, Mr. Ward was em- 
ployed to take a copper-plate engrav- 
ing from the portrait, in order that 
every subscriber might be presented with 
a copy. The committee requested the 
Governors of the Bedford Infirmary to 
accept the painting and 50/. surplus of 
the funds raised for that purpose ; and the 
plate, and the remaining prints given to 
the Medica) Library. 

P. 175. The following epitaph has 
been engraved on the tomb of the Duke 
of Reichstadt :—“ ASterne memorize Jos. 


Car. Francisci Ducis Reichstadiensis, 
Napoleonis Galliarum Imperatoris et 
Mar. Ludoviee Are. Austriz filii, nati 


Parisiis xx Mart. mpcccx1; in cunabulis 
Regis Rome nomine saluti, ztate om- 
nibus ingenii corporisque dotibus floren- 
tem, procera statura, vultu juveniliter 
decoro, singulari sermonis comitate, mili- 
taribus studiis et laboribus miré intentum, 
phthisis tentavit, tristissima mors rapuit, 
in suburbano Augustorum ad Pulchram 
Fontem propé Vindobonam xx. Julii 
MDCCCXXXIL” 

P. 186. By Mr. Ellice Lady Hannah 
has left a family; ber eldest son was in 
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the suite of Lord Durham, in{his embassy 
to St. Petersburgh. 

P. 267. Sir Albert Pell was the 
youngest of three sons of Rebert-Pell, a 
medical practitioner in Wellclose-square, 
who was also a Major in the Middlesex 
militia, and, like his son, an active magis- 
trate for the county. Sir Albert was a 
pupil of Mr. Henry Blackstone, the emi- 
nent special pleader. He Attained the 
rank of Serjeant-at-law in 1808; and 
became King’s Serjeant in 1820. For 
some years he took a decided lead, both in 
the Nisi Prius courts in the metropolis, 
and in the western circuit, for which he 
frequently left London with upwards of 
two hundred retainers. His professional 
income at that time was estimated at 
6000/. a year. He was a cautious yet ener- 
getic advocate, and particularly excelled 
in the skilful examination of witnesses. 
This talent was conspicuously displayed 
at an early period of his career in the 
crim. con. trial of Col. Paulett against 
Lord Sackville, in which his client (the 
plaintiff) recovered 20007. damages. One 
of the latest causes in which he took 
part, was that of Lord Portsmouth, when 
he was the leading counsel. Sir Albert 
purchased his estate at Pinner Hill of 
Serjeant Sellon, in 1818. He had six 
children, of whom three sons and two 
daughters are now living. 

P. 269. Charles Butler, Esq. was 
the son of Mr. James Butler, a linen- 
draper in Pall Mall, where he was born 
Aug. 15, 1750. He studied his profession 
under John Holliday, an eminent convey- 
ancer, and the biographer of the Earl of 
Mansfield. He was the first Roman Ca- 
tholic called to the bar after the relief act of 
1791 ; but never argued any case except the 
celebrated one of Cholmondeley v. Clin- 
ton, before Sir T. Plumer and the House 
of Lords, of which full reports are in 
print. He was honoured with a silk 
gown, and made a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, early in the year of his death. Mr. 
Butler married a lady named Eyston; and 
has left two surviving daughters, the elder 
married Nov. 27, 1809, to ‘Thomas Stonor, 
esq. formerly a Colonel in the Spanish 
army, but now M.P. for the city of Ox- 
ford; and Theresa, the younger, Nov. 7, 
1814, to Andrew H. Lynch, esq., the 
Chancery barrister. 

P. 278, Mr. Colthurst .was thirty-five 
years of age ; he had resided for six years 
as a barrister in Barbadoes, where the 
influence of an uncle, holding a high legal 
situation, was calculated to bring him 
into notice. But retaining his early pro- 
pensity to African discovery, he was ac- 
customed to take long walks in order to 
season himself for exposure to a still more 
sultry climate. The suecess of the Lan- 
ders was the stimulus which at Jength 
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decided him. Even his Eton school- 
books are filled with imaginary routes in 
Africa; and at various times he wrote 
ieces of poetry allusive to this object of 
his enthusiasm, three of which are printed 
in the Literary Gazette of the 3d Nov. 

P. 286. Lady Georgiana —, left 
two sons, Lt.-Col. Edward Pery Buck- 
ley, gren. guards, married in 1828 to 
Lady Catherine Bouverie, daughter of 
the Earl ef Radnor, by his first wife, 
Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton; and 
the Rev. H. W. Buckley, M. A. late 
Fellow of Merton-college, Oxford, mar- 
ried in 1831 to Charlotte- Margaret, sister 
to Sir Geo. Fred. Johnstone, Bart. M. P. 
Her Ladyship has also left one daughter, 
Georgiana- Henrietta, merried in 1815 to 
George Fox Lane, esq. M.P. 

P. 389. Lt.-Col. Randall Gossip was 
appointed Cornet and Lieutenant in the 
3d dragoons 1793, Captain 1795, brevet 
Major 1808, and Lieut.-Colonel 1814. 
He served in the expedition of 1807 to 
Zealand ; and in 1809 and 1814 acted as 
Major of brigade in the Kent district. 
Since his death the King has granted 
permission to his second and third sur- 
viving sons, Wilmer and Thomas- George, 
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to use the name of Wilmer only, with the 
arms of that family, in memory of the 
family of their father’s paternal grand- 
mother Anne, second daughter and co- 
heir of George Wilmer, of Over Helms- 
ley and the city of York, esq. 

P. 474, Field-Marshal Sir Alured 
Clarke was probably of the family, some 
notices of which will be seen in our vol. 
Lxu. p. 1221, and one of whom was 
Alured Clarke, D. D. who died Dean 
of Exeter (not Chichester) May 31, 
1742. In 1797 the Field-Marshal (then 
a Lieut.-General) commanded the arm 
in Lucknow, which deposed the Nabob 
Visier Ally, and placed Sandut Ally 
on the musnud of Oude. Thé army 
served under his immediate orders for 
nearly four years, and he took his leave 
in orders dated from Fort William, Feb. 
16, 1801. 

P. 486. Capt. Skinner lost his right 
armat the taking of New York in 1776. 
A subscription has been opened to per- 
petuate the memory of a man who, after 
fifty-seven years’ service to his country, 
was so generally esteemed in public and 
private life for his philanthropy and many 
virtues. 








A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 14, 1831, TO DECEMBER ILI, 1832. 


, Males - 13,504) Total 
Christened { Females 13,470 § 26,974 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 1270 
’ under 2 years 5443 | 10 and 20 1113 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 2215 
5 years - 2678 | 30 and 40 2749 


. Males - 14,280 Total 
Buried - 4 Females 14,326 { 28,606 
40 and 50 3086 80 and 90° 848 
50 and 60 3041 90 and 100 105 
60 and 70 2949] 100...1 103.2. 1 
70 and 80 2194] 108...... beobivioht Geol 


Increase in the Burials reported this year 3269. 








DISEASES. Fever, (Scarlet) - - 388) Sore Throatand Quinsey 25 
Abscess - - - - 185] Fever, (Typhus)- - 253 Spasm - - - - - 106 
Age, and Debility - 2948} Fistula- - - - - 4! Stone and Gravel - 23 
Apoplexy - - - - 470}Gout - - - - - 65|Stricture - - - - 2 
Asthma - - - - 1050| Hemorrhage - - - 60) Thrush - - - - 121 
Cancer - - - - - 100) Heart, diseased - - 118| Tumour - - - - 29 
Childbirth - - - 343|Hernia- - - - - 37| Venereal - - - - 5 
Cholera - - - - 3200| Hooping Cough - - 677! Worms- - - - - 6 
Consumption - - - 4499} Hydrophobia - - - 3; Unknown Causes - 837 
Constipation of the } 35 erage < - 2555) Stillborn - - - - 912 
Bowels - - - - nflamm. of the Bowels 604) © : RIT 
Convulsions - - - 2075| —— Ta - Pieura 98 | ee eee aee 
Croup - - - - - 100 of the Brain - 73] . TAT. 
Dentition or Teething 373| Insanity - - - - 197 | CASUALTIES. 
Diabetes - - - - 12| Jaundice - - - - 56;Drowned - - - - 119 
Diarrhea - - - - 47|Jaw-locked - - - 1] | DiedbyVisitationof God 65 
Dropsy - - - - - 978| Liver, diseased - - 336| Excessive Drinking - 12 
Dropsy on the Brain 858| Measles - - - - 675 Executed* - - - 
Dropsy on the Chest 118| Miscarriage - - - 19, Found Dead- - - — 1 
Dysentery - - - - 22] Mortification - - - 262) Killed by various Accid.215 
Epilepsy - - - - 48| Paralysis - - - - 240 Murdered - - - - 3 
Erysipelas- - - - 75| Rheumatism - - - 60) Poisoned - - - - 8 
Fever - - - - - 872/Scrophula- - - - 18|Suicides - - - - 71 
Fever, Intermit.or Ague3l! Small Pox - - - 771) Total of Casualties - 495 





* Executed this year within the Bills of Mortality 4, of which number only | has 


been reported to have been buried as such. 
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389. -W. 283 
Hussey, W. 581 
Hutchinson, C. G, 
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262. Capt. 262. L. 
262. W.N. 566 
Huxhan, E. E. 285 
Hyde, M..A. 472 
Inge, W. 653 
Inglefield 644 
lnglis, Sir R. 61 
Ingram, Dr, 356. W. 
644 
Ireland, T. 90 
Irving, Capt. 486 
Irwin, C. E. 263 
Isacke, S. 472 
Isham, R. 472 
Israel, M. 92 
Isted, A. 173 
Jackson, A. 658. G, 
262. J..188 


Jacob 190. E. S. 
237. H.388. P. 
360 


Jadis, M. F. 264 
James, J. B. 173. 
J. H. 266. M. 655. 
T. 656, 188 
Jaques, J. 485 
Jarratt, A. 483 
Jarrett, T. 360 
Jayne, C. 655 
Jeffery, J. R. 651. 
E. 283 
Jelf, R. W. 644 
Jemmett 263 
Jenkins, E. 566. J. 
255 
Jenner, A. 264. W. 
A. 282 
Jenney, A. 389 
Jenyns 284 
Jerdan, A, 581] 
Jeremie, J. F. 630 
Jermyn, A. 389 
Jerningham 286 
Jessett, R. 532 
Jessopp, E. F. 186 
Joberns, J. 656 
Jobson 382 
Jocelyn, A. C. 645 
Jodrell, H. S. 186 
Johnson, Dr. 557. 
W.M. 185, 281 
Johnston, E. 172 
Johnstone, C. 286. 
C.M. 662. SirJ. 
V. B. 566 
Jolliff, P. 388 
Jones, D. 389. E. 


J. 263. G, E. 566. 


H. 256. J. 255, 

T..65%..' T.-L, 

255. W. 360 
Joy 360 
Karslake,W. H.471 
Kay, W. 472 
Kealy, M. 486 
Keate, R. 262 
Keating, C. 656 


Keene. 187 
Keightly, Lt. T. 482 
Kekewich, C. 172 
Kellow, R.C. 287 
Kelly, H. S. 582, L. 
76 
Kelsall, J, 566 
Kempthorne, E, S. 
92 
Kennard, G. 172 
Kennaway, W. 360 
Kennedy, T. F. 471 
Kenrick, B. 580 
Kensley, E. 473 
Kent, M. S. 654 
Duch. 255 
Kentish, Dr. E, 582 
Keppel, Lady'S. 178 
Ker, Ld. H. F. C. 
644 
Kerr,.B. 263. Lady 
E. G. 567. Lady 
L. 485 
Kett, W. 212 
Kibblewhite, G. 190 
Kidgell, T. 656 
Kilham, H. 94 
King 2. Capt.A.172. 
H. 189, 582. J. 
M. 566. J.T.582 
Kingdon, J. 566. 5. 
E. 472 
Kingsbury, M.A.472 
Kirwan, Lt. 486 
Kitchener, A. 187 
Kitson, S.93. T.566 
Klaproth 256 
Knatchbull, G. M. 
173 
Knight, L.E.A. 173. 
Lu. T. E. 92 
Knighton, F. 490. 
T. 490 
Knowlys 262 
Knox, G. 76.. J.J. 
172 
Knyvett, C. S. 644 
Kolle, E. 283 
Ladbroke, E. 267 
Lade, J. H. 484 
Lagden, H. A. 185 
Laidlaw 381 
Lainson, J. 61 
Lake, A. 472 
Lambert, R. 





T. 484 


Lambton, G. S. E. 


656 
Lamotte, M. 569 
Lanchester, C. 583 
Landaff, Bp. 61 
Lane, G. H. 662 
Langdale 65. M. 127 
Langford, C. 179 
Langbarne, Sir R. 

n.P: 


566. 
J.S. 360. M. 485. 








Lanherne, Abbess 
284 
Lansdowne, Marq. 
253 
Lardner, Dr. 555 
Latimer, T. 485 
Latouche, E. 78 
Law, C. 388 
Lawford, W. R. 284 
Lawrence, R. F. 75 
Lawton, H. 652 
Leach, W. C. 360. 
R. E. 172 
Leaf, W. 360 
Leaky, J. J. 390 
Learmouth, H. 187 
Leathes, P.. H. 464 
Lechmere 655. A.76 
Ledsam, J. M. 485 
Lee, A. 360. Maj. 
F. G. G. 471. H. 
582, 657 
Leech, J. L. 231 
Leechman 362 
Leedham, A. 472 
Leeks, A. W. 76 
Leeson, Lady C. 78 
Leete, J. 651 
Lehunte, A. 490 
Leifchild, J. 61 
Leighton, Sir B. 644 
Le Keux 356 
Leir, H. M. 173 
Leith, Bp. 358 
Lely, M. 188 
Le Marchant, J. G. 
566 
Le Mesurier, Capt. 
566 
Lemon 555 
Lend, E. G. 656 
Lennard, J. B. 267 
Lennox, Ld. G. H. 
485 
Leopold, King 169 
Leslie, C. 644. C. 
M. 472 
Lethbridge, J. 655 
Levenhagen, F. 581 
Lewis, T. 93. W. 
263 


Lewyd, A. 255 
Liddell, C. 657. H. 
G. 262 


Liggius 61 

Lilly, G. 490 

Lincoln, Earl 566 

Linton, R.651. TT. 
566. W. 4286 

Lister, G. 580 

Little, E. 188. P. 
388 

Littleton, E. 263 

Livie, A. 263 

Lloyd, C. 644. H. 
S. 566 
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Lock, Capt.390. S. 
A. 188 


, Lotkhart 380. S&S. 


C. 382 
Lockley, M. 656 
Lockwood, J.W.360 
Lockyer, N.471 
Loder, A. 17%. J. 
S. 388 
Lodge, T. 656 
Loft, J. 93 
Loftus, Capt. F. 472. 
Sir N. 390 
Logan, J. 2, 566 
London, Bp. 61,160 
Long, B. H. 472 
Longford, G. 654 
Longley, Dr. 472 
Longmore, Capt. G. 
172 
Lonsdale, J. 61 
Lord, M. 471 
Lothian, M’quis 644 
Lott, M. A. E. 263 
Louise, Princess 169 
Loveday, S. 93 
Loveland, S. 187 
Lovell, H. L. 263 
Low, T. H. 360 
Lowe, Lady 187. Sir 
MB. 7%. - B..178 
Luard, J. 580 
Lubbock, J. W.554 
Lucas, J. 656. W. 
472. St. J.. W. 
566. W. 284 
Luke, E. 173 
Lund, T. 651 
Lundy, M. 264 
Lushington, C. 76 
Luttrell, Capt. 566 
Lyall, A. R.76 
Lynch, A. 271. A. 
H. 661 
Lyon, M. 360 
Lyster, J. 172 
Maberly, W. L. 566 
Macartney, F. 474 
Macaulay, T. B. 75 
Macdonald, C. E. 
487. D. 389. Cap. 
J. A. 487. P. 486 
M’ Donald, R. 390 
Mae Donnell, S$. 173 
M’Gavin, W. 389 
Machen, J. 483 
Mackay 657 
Mackenzie 356. A. 
190. Lt. A. 190. 
E. M. 263. H.75. 
J. A.S. 566 
Mackie, Maj.-Gen. 
G. 94 
Mackintosh, J. 644 
Maclean, Capt. A. 
190. H.B, 655 





Macleod, Lady 389 
Macpherson, C.644. 
J. 74 
M’Swiney, S. 189 
Madan, Capt. F. 76 
Maddy, H. 285 
Malcolm, J.76. Sir 
P. 172 
Maling, M.S. 285 
Mallett, J. 189 
Manby, Capt. 2 
Manchester, Duch. 
Dow. 91 
Manley, N. 90 
Manning, M. E. 186 
Mansel, Sir J. 76 
Mantell, Lady 464 
Mauvers, Earl 391 
C’tess 286, 391 
Mapleton, W. B. 95 
Marriott,Maj.C.472. 
W. H. 281 
Marsh, H. C. 172 
Margetts, E. 263 
Marron, M. 190 
Marryat, F. 173 
Marsh, W. 75 
Marshall, C.75, 389 





Martin, Lieut. 92. 


C..L..190. M. 
566. R. 651 
Marwood, T. 651 
Masefield, J. 91 
Massey, G, L. 472 
Master 267 
Maton, Dr. 555 
Matthew, C, 471 
Matthews, S. 581 
Matthison 61 
Maule, J. 485 
Mawbey, C. C. M. 
188 
Maydwell, R. J. 360 
Meade, E. 645 
Medhburst 256 
Meek, J. 75 
Meggy, W. 285 
Melville, A. L. 75. 
H.186. J.M.76 
Vise, 651 
Meredith, R. 655. 
S. N. 286 
Merrington, J. 284 
Messenger, T. 435 
Meyricke, R. 76 
Michell, M. 656 
Micklem, A. 93 
Middleton, H. 
H. G. 657 
Miles 262. E. 566 
Milford, G 284 
Miller, T. H. 360 
Milligan, Capt. 75 
Milligen 267 
Millner, J. 281. W. 


566 


566. 
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Mills, H. A. 264. J. 

L.651. M. 389, 
T. 281 


Milman, I. 389 

Milnes, D. 472 

Minshull, L. 92. M. 
76 


Minto, Earl 75 
Mitchell, Maj. 566. 
C. 91. J. 190 
Mitchinson, J. 654 

Moffatt, H. 985 
Molyneux, E. 91. J. 
M. 173 
Money, J. 360 
Monnington, G. 360 
Monsell, M. W. 483 
Montagu, E. 656. 
Capt. H. 262. L, 
E. 644 
Montgomery, J. A. 
1386 
Moone, W. 655 
Moore, Sir G, 172. 
G. 360. J. 75. L. 
C. 657. S. D. 472 
Mordaunt 658 
Moreton 172 
Morgan 653. E. 282. 
Sir H. 394. J.B. 
281. W.566. W. 
T. 655 
Morris, A. G. 94. W. 
482 
Morshead, M. 92 
Morson, W. S. 484 
Mortara, C’tess 658 
Mortimer, G. 580. 
R. 644 
Mortlock, E. 483 
Morton, T. 187 
Mostyn, Cap. 472. 
P. 255 
Mountenay,J.B.366 
Mulcaster, Sir F. W. 
360 
Muller, C. O. 561 
Mullins, C. 194 
Mundy, C. 644 
Munro, W. 91 
Murphy, H. 390 
Murray, G. 472. M. 
J. 263 
Ld. G. 358 
Musgrave, C.76 
Musters, C. 191 
Myddleton, R. W, 
644 
Mytton, M. 286 
Napper, T. 485 
Nash, Lt. J. 581 
Nason, A. 76 
Nathan 162 
Nayler, E. M, 264 
Neale, Sir H. 172 
Neck, A. 644 
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Nelson, J: 172 
Nepean, E. 264 
Nesbitt, Sir J. 658 
Nevill 566, 644 
New, E. P. 281 
Newark, Lord 263, 
Newcastle, Duke of 
170 
Newdigate, Lady B. 
644 


Newly, J. 471 
Newman 61 
Newport, Sir S. 487 
Newton, R. 73 
Nibbs, G. 651 
Nicholas 92 
Nichols, J.G. 173 
Nicholson 285. M. 
264. W.93 
Nicolas, Sir H. 172 
Nicolay, M. 482. 
Maj.-Gen. W. 262 
Night, G. 581 
Niven, D. 580 
Noble, M. 583 
Noel, A. 360. 
360 
Norbrun, C. 285 
Norecross, J. 644 
Norman, S. W. 264, 
ATL 
Norris 61. W. 264, 
, 286 
North, H. G. 186. 
L. 471 
Notley, C. 360 
Nottidge, J. 92 
Novello, E. P. 553 
Noverre, A. 482 
Nowell, A. 263 
Noyes 91 
Nugent, L. M. 189 
Ld. 172, 471 
Nuthall 61 
Oakley, R. 484 
O’Brien 644. 
188 
Ogier, E. 582 
Ogilvie, W. 657 
Ogilvy 178. C. 189 
Ogle, A. C. 178. O. 


C, 





D. 


655. R. H. M. 
472 

O'Grady, F. 388. S. 
75 


Oldfield, H.S. 264 
Oldham, T. 286 
Ollive, M. 285 
Ouslow, A. 387 
Orde, L. S. 75 
Oriam 555 
Orkney, C’tess 644 
Orme, C. 472 
Osborn, S. 91 
Osborne, H. E. 187 
Osmer, T. S, 471 
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Ostler 2 
Outram, E. H. 90. 
S. 582 
Overbury, E. 483 
Overend, J. 187 
Owen, T. C. 264 
Owens, R. 256 
Oxboroughb, E. $.92 
Oxley, C. 283 
Page, H. 282 
Paget, Baron, 566. 
Lady E. 173 
Palgrave, F. 262 
Palliser, R. B. 173 
Palmer,.C, 583. E. 
C.. 173. H. 171. 
M. 580. P. 189 
Palsgrave, E. C. 282 
Panter, P. 653 
Parkenbam 188 
Parker, C. F. 644. 
J.581. R. 651 
Parkin 190 
Parkinson, E. 128 
Parvissien, E. 644 
Parrott, J. 93 
Parry, A. 486. C. 
L. 483. Capt. R. 
388 
Parsons 583.. J. 360 
Pattisson, W.H. 263, 
390 
Paul 282. E. V. 644 
Payler, J. 94 
Payne, 92. C. 644. 
R. H, 264 
Peach, F. M.389. S. 
187 
Peacock, A. 483. J. 
388 
Pearson, C. B, 566 
Pedro 169 
Peel, G. 173 
Peers, J. W. 472 
Pemell, P. 389 
Penfold, W. M. 566 
Penman, M. M. 472 
Pennington, G. 654 
Penny, J.H. 91 
Penruddocke,T.482 
Peppercorne, R. 61 
Perceval, M. 483 
Percival, A. 644 
Percy, J. 47] 
Perham, Capt. 487 
Perkins, J. 644 
Perks, E. M. S. 263 
Perring, E. 264 
Perry, A. E. 264, C. 
645 
Peter, E. 186 
Petre 646 
Phayre, R. 172 
Philip, A. 646 
Philips, A. M. 267. 
S.H. 282 


Phillips, Dr. 
A.M. 472, J. 75. 
P.1:173. S. 62. 
S. H.187 

Phillpots, W. J. 472 

Phillpotts, J. W.360 

Phipps, E. 656. H. 
M. 175. 1. B. 172 

Phipson, A, E. J. 76 

Pheenix, M. 176 

Pickersgill, W. 553 

Pickney, J. 93 

Pickthall, T. 262 

Pidgeon, J. T. 644 

Pidsley, S. 263 

Pierse 654 

Pigot, S. 80 

Pike, T. 94 

Pilford 388 

Pinborn, G. 566 

Pinsent, M. A. 188 

Pitman, Col. 360 

Pitt, T. 655 

Platt, S. 173 

Pleydell, C. 572 

Plowden, R.C. 91 

Plumptre, E. 93 

Plumptree, J. 186 

Pocock, W. 61 

Polhill, F. S. 284. 
W. H. 284 

Pollen, E. 179 

Pomfret, C’tess 472 

Ponsonby 256. W. 
75. Lord 471 

Poole 574. E. 
R. P. 472 

Pope, A.582. T. 284 

Popham, C. W. 264. 
E. 657 

Porter, M. 189 

Portington, H. 654 

Portland, Duke of 
474, 654 

Portmore 194 

Poston, E. 283 

Pote, E, E. 484 

Potter, J. 484 

Pouldon, J. B. 644 

Pountney, H. 76 

Powell, T. 653. S. 
H. 360. W. P. 
471 

Powle, B. 285 

Power, W. 94 

Powning, J. 92 

Powys, H..W. 360 

Poynter, T. A. 282 

Poyntz, C, L. 653. 
F. T. 567 

Pratt, R.B. 483. T. 
469.. W. 262 

Prendergast, H.173 

Preston, A. 360. S. 
486 

Prestwick, I. 264 


76. 


555. 





Priaulx, A, M. 658 
Price, C. 172. J. 
94. J. 264. T. 360 
Prickert, S. 657 
Prideaux, Maj. 472. 
W. 92 
Pring, J. C. 76 
Pringle, M. 178 
Probyn, J. 191 
Proctor, A. 188 
Prole, Capt. 360 
Prout 61 
Prowting, E, 285 
Pruen, M. 644 
Pughe 256 
Pulley, L. C. 264 
Palsford, A. 263 
Purrier, J. 188 
Purton, S. 657 
Putt, T. 651 
Pytts 485 
Quicke, A. 566. W. 
H. 653 
Quin, M. J. 172 
Quintin, T. 264 
Radeliffe, R. B. 482 
Rainbow, J. 283 
Raincock, W. 186 
Raine, F. R. 75 
Rainier, H. E..483 
Raius, Capt. 187 
Ramolini, L. 473 
Ramsay, Lord, 657 
Ramsey, Maj.-Gen. 
G. 471 
Rashleigh, H. 93. J. 
582 
Ratcliffe,Capt. J.172 
Rattray, H. 654 
Ravensworthy Lord 
657 
Rawlins, J.173 
Rawlinson, J.J. 187 
Rawstorne, J. 286 
Rayner 388. E. 187 
Read, W. T. 188 
Reade, Fs 263 
Rede, L. T. T. 581 
Reece, S. 389 
Reeve, A. 189 
Reid, D. 652 
Remington, T, 189. 
W. H. 388 
Rhoades, J. P. 644 
Rhodes 61 
Rice 188. Dr. 490. 
F. 93, H. 486. S. 
160 
Rich, C. J. 83 
Richards 568. E. B. 
482. J. 566 
Richardson, J. 651. 
W. 93 
Richson, L. 263 
Rickman 560. T.464 
Ritchie, W. 555 








Ridgway, C. 92 

Ridout, G. 471. M. 
A. 483 

Rippingall, T. 656 

Rivington,M.A.360. 
S. 91 

Robanks, T. 651 

Roberson, W. H, M. 
472 

Roberts, Lieut.-Col. 
566. E. 94. 582. 
E, S. 189. R. 264. 
W. Got 

Robertson 194, 486, 
656, 359. Dr. 261. 

Robins, T. 189 

Robinson 61. C.263. 
E. 483. P. F. 464. 
Sir W.H.655 

Robison, Capt, J. 
190 

Robson, W. 257 

Rochenstart,Count, 
359 

Rocke, H. $4 

Roe, F. A. 262 

Rogers, E. 472. O. 
B. 657. T. 93 

Rokeby, Lord, 656 

Roope 61 

Roper, C. B. T. 486. 
W. 190 

Rose 360. H. J. 630. 
M. 263 

Ross, Capt. 358. J. 
188. H. B. 471 

Rossi, M. 186 

Rotbery 61 

Routledge,M.A.283, 
683 

Row, J. K. 285 

Rowley, Sir C. 566. 
G. 360. J. 268 

Rowney, F. H. 262 

Rush, H. 389 

Rushbrooke, F. G. 
173 

Rushworth, M. E. 
385 

Russell, C. J. 567. 
L. M. 264. M. 
566.. J. C. 263. 
W. J. 566 

Lady L. 472 

Russia, Empress, 
472 

Rutherford, Dr. J. 
361 

Rutson, I. 472 

Ryder, I. M. 188 

Sackville M. 573 

St. John, A. 567. 
M. A. 360 

St. Martin, J. A, 94 

Salmon 61 
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Samuels 194 
Sandey, W. 93 
Sandford, E, 185. 
E. A. 555 
Sandon, V’tess, 656 
Sargeant, G. 93 
Sarnpayo, A. T. 93 
Saunders 257. J. 
92. W. 582 
Saunderson, Lady, 
566 
Saundry, R. 483 
Savill, B.77. J. 264, 
283 
Saward, M. 76 
Sawbridge, 190 
Sawer, W. 581 
Scarborough 176 
Scobell, E. 566 
Scott, D. B. 655. 
H. 92. M. 284, 
R. 264. K.A. 264. 


T. C. 261. 86ir 
W. 360. W.H. 
J. 186 


Scudamore, W. 484 
Seagram, J. 566 
Searle, A. E. 173 
Seddon, Lieut. 187. 
J. H. 658 
Selby, M. B. 644 
Selkirk, J. 281 
Sellon, C. 92 
Selwood, J. 644 
Selwyn, A.188. W. 
263 
Serle, A. 90 
Seton, M. C. 263 
Severn, B. 189 
Severne, F, 187. 
M. 482 
Seward, Cap. 471 
Sewell, T. 264. W. 
L. 656 
Seymour,644. Capt. 
H. 262. G.F 485. 
T.644. T.C. W. 
654 
Shaen 285 
Shaw 61. F.W.61. 
= Cee. 
285,555. R. W. 
360 
Shearm, J. 581 
Shee, J. 389 
Sheffield, J. D. 187 
Shelley, Sir J. V.173 
Shephard, S. F. 264 
Shepherd, Dr. 61. 
A. 284. H. S. 484 
Sheppard, S. 173 
Sherlock, M. 194 
Shewell, H. P. 653 
Shiffner, M. 191 
Shinglewood, J. 579 
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Shipden, L. 360 
Shipton, J. N. 360 
Shirley, A. C. 653 
Short, C. 644. E. 
264. M. A. 566. 
W. H. 190 
Shorter, S. E. 264 
Shouldbam, Capt. 
J.H.91 
Shuckburgh, R,262 
Shuter, C. 655 
Shuttleworth, M, E. 
76 
Sicklemore 566 
Sidney, M. 98 
Sidneys 194 
Sigmond, J. 485 
Sikes, 482 
Sill, M. 76 
Simcox, M. C. 93 
Simons, W. 581 
Simpson, J. 579, 
653. T.482 
Sinclair 190 
Sirfojee, Rajah, 390 
Sketchley, J. 186. 
E, 283 
Skinner, Capt. 486. 
R. 189, 656 
Skipworth, B. 644 
Skynner, J. 652 
Slade, J. 187, 655 
Slater,C.188. M.283 
Slatter, L. 187, 284 
Sleap, E. 61 
Smallbone, H. 472 
Smelt 658 
Smetham, L. A. 484 
Smith, A. 285. Cap. 
A. 262. C. 644. 
C’tss 644. C. 471. 
Sir C E. 472 E. 
K. 92. Capt. G. 
S.76, G.S. 471. 
H.C.472 H.J. 
C 6l. J. 61, 75, 
561, 566. L. 76. 
M.582. T.G.92 
Smyth, A. 580 
Smythe, M. A. 646 
Snelt, 658 
Soame, 485 
Soames, 490 
Sober, M.E.472, 482 
Solly, T. 187 
Somerset, Lady L. 
E. 472 
Somerville, J. C. 
262. Sir T. 644 
South, Sir J. 555 
Southmead, W. 654 
Souza, 61 
Sowdon, W. 657 
Spalding, T. 61, 62 
Sparrow, E. 178 
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Spedding, E. 282 
Speirs, A. 486 
Spenceley, A. 263 
Spencer 655. E. 
474. M.H. 189 
Sprence 568 
Stables 186. A. 485 
Stafford, A. 486 
Stamford, Earl, 170 
Stanhope, Lt.-Col. 
L. F. 75 
Stanley, E.S. 566. 
H.M.175. 1.644. 
M. F. 173. T.388 
— Baron, 566 
Stanway, F. 657 
Staveley, E. €. H. 
M. 263 
Staunton, Maj. 390 
Stawell, J. L. 486 
Steele, C. 283. T. 
172 
Steere, L. 8. 285 
Steinman, G. 471 
Stent, J. 472 
Stephens 257. 
482 
Sterky, F. A. 262 
Stevens, J. M. 75 
Steward, J. B. 644 
Stewart, J. 360. Sir 
D. 95. L. 264 
Stockwell, J. 8.264 
Stone 61. A. 76. 
C. 264. CI. 
173. J. H. 262. 
8. 75 
Stonehouse, W. B. 
644 
Stoner, 641 
Stonestreet, G. G, 
262 
Stoo lley 285 
Stcpford, E. E. 173 
Storey, W. 581 
Storm, J. 657 
Story, P. L. 656 
Stourton 360 
Stracey, A, 582 
Stragban, A. 76 
Strahan 386 
Strange 91 
Strangford 194 
Stratford, I. H. 76. 
F.A.76. J W. 
173 
Stratton, H. V. 173 
Strickland, 394 


Dr. 


Stuart, 81. T. C. 
188. Lord D.C. 
656 


Stuarts 194 
Stubbin, N. J, 471 
Stultz 658 
Sturges, F. 656 
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Sturtevant, C.T,187 

Suckling, E.264 

Sudell, E. 360 

Sullivan, Sir R, J. 
656 

Sully, M. H. 264 

Summerhayes, J, 
189 

Sumner, H. 76 

Surman, W. H. 263 

Surtees, W. J, V. 
583 

Swabey, C. 173 

Sweet, C. 61. G. 61 

Swinburn, S.S. 485 

Swinton, G, 633. J. 
361 

Sydney, Vise. 173, 
567 


Syer, H. M. 286 
Symes, 644 
Symonds, W. 75 
Tait, Capt. R. 471 
Talbot, Lieut.-Col. 
566. A. 389. A. 
C.173. H. F.644 
Tatham, A. 471. J. 


582 
Tatnall, A. S. 176 
Taunton, G,. 282 
Tavistock, M'quess. 
566 
Tawney, E. A. 656 
Taylor, C.76, 490. 
Lieut. C. 93. E. 
285, 482. J. 93, 
281, 482. M.J. 
263. P. J. 188. 
W. 76, 162 
Tebitt, E. L. 360 
Teesdale, A. 190 
Temple, W. 262, 
471 
Terrell, E. H. 264 
Terrick, E. 572 
Thackeray, Lady E. 
644, F. 566 
Thackrah, H. 189 
Theakston, J. 651 
Theed, A. 284 
Thelluson, C. A. M. 
M. 284 
Thelwall 481 
Thirlwall, J. W. 76- 
Thomas, E. 93. G. 
172, J. 281,388. 
mM. 408. -&. Ff. 
263. W.284 
Thompson, E. 75. 
G. 282. J. 61, 
172, 483. S. 385. 
T.S.471. W. 655 
Thomson, C. P. 75. 
J.D. 262. Rd: 
262. S. 472 
Thorn, N. 566 
Thornhill, F. 91 





Indéx to Names. 


Thorp, W, 350 
Thorpe 189 
Throckmorton, 362 
Thurlow 568 
Thynne, H. 172. J. 
472 
—— Li. G. 658 
Tilsley, J. 581 
Tindal, F, 485 
Tod, C. B. 93 
Toker, C. B. 286 
Tollemache, C, 644. 
J.J3. 75 
Tomkins, 
R. 360 
Tomlins, H. 189 
Tonkin, R. 471 
Tonkins, L. 581. 
Tooke, H. 481. J. 
483 
Tupham, J. 90 
Torlesse, C. M. 360 
Torrens, A. W. 263. 
T. 644 
Torring 483 
Toussaint, J. 644 
Townsend, J. 91 
Townshend, S. 472. 
S. M. 567 
Lord W. 62 
Tracey, C. C. 173 
Trattle 65 
Treacher, G. 656 
Trefusis, Lady 263 
Trevanion, Lt. G. 
B. 388 
Trevelyan, W. 644 
Trewren, M. 581 
Triphook,Cap.T.390 
Triquet, M: 472, S. 
P. 485 
Tritton, H. 61 
Trotman, L. 474 
Trowbridge, Sir T. 
471 
Tryon, H. 76 
Tubbs, C. 263 
Tucker, Lt.-Col, 388. 
T. H. 651 
Tofton,Lady C. 573 
Tulk, E. H. 566. 
M. 566 
Tull, P. 644 
Tunnicliffe, F. 579 
Tunstall, J. 385 
Turner, G. E. 582. 
8.472. W. iy i 
Turnour, A, A. 
Vise’tess in 
Tuscany, Duch. 473 
Tweddell, H. 646 
Tweed, S. 482 
Tweedy, H. 566 
Twining, D. 75 
Tymms, L. 282 
Tyrrell, T. 91 
‘Tyson, W. 189 


L.. 655. 








Tyssen, S. 267 
Tyton, A. 286 
Uddleston, H. 187 
Undershell 286 
Uniacke, M. A. C. 
483 
Unlacke 645 
Upeott 194 
Usher, R, 389. Sir 
T. 471 
Uwins, J. 61 
Uxbridge, Earl 566 
Vallack, B.S. 75 
Valletort, Visc’tess 
472 
Valpy 263 
Van, S, 76 
Vanburgh, G, 92 
Vance, R.S. 582 
Vassall, Capt. N. 388 
Vaughan 573. E. 
566. Maj. H. 75. 
H. 471. T. M.92 
Vernon, A. 567 
Vesey, A. 653 
Victoria, Princess 
255 
Vigors, N. A. 61 
Vilett, M. 287 
Villebois, F, E. 582 
Vincent 61. W.556 
Visme 173 
Vivian, E, 644. J. 
389 
Veeux, Sir C. des 644 
Vyner, Capt. 76 
Vyvyan, H. E. 264 
Wade, J. 283 
Wainwright, J. 236 
Waite, T. 484 
Wake, C. 657 
Wakefield, A. 471 
Walcott 189 
Waldin, Lord 360 
Wales, W. 566 
Walewska, C’ntess 
566 
Walford, H. 188 
Walker, A. 581. J. 
178 
Waller, R. 566 
Walsham, E. 581 
Walsingham, B’ness 
47} 
Walter, J. 75 
Walton, Lt.-Col. 263 
Ward 661. C. 286, 
E. 189. Capt. H. 
9638. J. 173. J. 
R. 566. M.389 
Warde, F. 644 
Waring, R. 282 
Warner 61 
Warre, W. 566 
Warren 253. M.A. 
655. S. 484. W. 
566 


Wasse, S; 360 
Watkins, Maj. 486 
Watson, A. 91, 360. 
3.62. T. 61, 172. 
W. 283 
Watt, A. 286 
Watton, T. B. 189 
Watts, H. 284 
Way, C.J. 173 
Webb, B. 190 
Webber, W. 388 
Webster, Sir G. 654 
Weddall, W. W, 360 
Weedon, F. 76 
Welby, J. 656 
Wellesley, W. 471 
Wells, C. 656. D. 
286. E. 263 
Wellstead 630 
Welsh, T. M. 657 
Welstead, C. 655 
Wenyss, J. 644 
Wenman, S. 474 
Wentworth, Lady 
H. 567 
West 284. D. 644. 
3.75. M. 186 
West macott 253 
Wetherell, Capt. R. 
360 
Weymouth, R. 284 
Whatley, M. 285 
Whatling, Lt. 
286 
Whatton, W. R. 561 
Wheatley, A. 177. 
Sir H. 554 
Wheble, G. V. J. 
482, M.J. 58) 
Wheeler, T. 62 
Whewell, W. 562 
Whichcote, C. 76 
Whinfield, G. L. F. 
389 
Whish, C. M. 631 
Whitaker, T. 654. 
W. H. 92 
Whitbread, J. W.C. 
472 
Whitcomb, W. G. 
657 
White 964. E. J, 
566. Maj. G. 91. 
J.N. 172. Lt.J. 
190. M. 187 
Whitehill, C. 187 
Whitehurst, J. 482 
Whiter, W. 185 
Whiting, T. 281 


H. 


Whitmore, C. M. 
173 
Whitsed, S. 566 


Whitton, W. i388 

Wickbam, M. 653 

Wilberforce, R, I. 
76 


Wilbraham, E. 360 











Wilcox 656 
Wilden, H. 75 
Wilkes 184 
Wilkins, E. 566. W. 
566 
Wilks, Col. M. 554 
Williams, 172, 190. 
D. 562. E. 651. 
G. 255. H. 651. 
J. 62,486. SirJ. 
17%: Js: C,... 256; 
H. 651. R. 286, 
S.61.. W. 255 
Williamson, J. 485 
Willing, D. 266 - 
Willock, Maj. 472. 
Sir H. 172 
Willoughby, H. 77 
Wilmer, A. 662. T. 


Index to Names: 


C. 471. W.471.. 
Wilmot 360. Lt.- 
Col. E, E. 389 


Wilson, D. 644. M. 


J, E. 472. Maj. 
G. 17S... I, Giz. 
L. M. 360. M. 
A. 189. R. 484, 
T. 287 

Wilton, E.75 

Winchester, Ald. 61. 
W. 61 

Wincopp, W. 93 

Windsor, T. 388 

Winnington, E. B. 
566 

Winnock, G. 653 

Winrow, J. 189 

Winter, S. 188 


Winterton, G.655 

Wirgman, S, 286 

Wise, M. 644. 
644 

Wiseman, Sir W. 83 

Witherington, Lt.- 
Col. 190 

Wolfe, C. S. 262. 
R.C, 214 

Wolley, C. 360 

Wood 285. J. 91. J. 
R. 262. M. 76, 
S.172. W.484 

Woodcock, E. A.566 

Woodfall, E. 483 

Woodforde, G. A. 
173 

Woodhouse, F. H,. 
264. J.284 


J. 
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Woolley, J. 62 
Wornum, W. 61 
Wortledge, J. 583 
Wranghan,A. F. E. 
76. R.580 
Wray, W. 651 
Wrey, J. 566 
Wright, J. A. 472 
Wyatt 656 
Wybrants, Lt. 483 
Wvkebam 474 
Wylie, C. 286 
Wynn, W. H. 186. 
Lady, 389 
Wynne, Capt. H. 94 
Ximenes, D. 75 
Young, A. 657. D. 
93. 5S. 93 
Zach, 390, 555 





ADDENDA ET 


Part I. P. 587, b. line 26, for Dacien, 


read Dacier, 
Part II. 


P. 5, a. lines 30 and 59, for 


Manana, read Mariana. 
P. 194, a. 1. 13 from bottom, for June 


1830, read May. 


P. 235, b. 1. 15 


from bottom, for 


Chartillon, read Chatillon. 


CORRIGENDA. 


co. Tipperary. 


The title of Suirdale (it 


is supposed) was conferred at the same 
time with the Earldom, though it does 
not appear in the Gazette. 
P. 266, a. 1. 26, for Gizah, read Gizeh. 
P. 272, b.1.20 from bottom, for 1782, 


read 1780, 





P. 250, a. |. 19 from bottom, for Giol- 
gina, read Georgina. 

P. 265, the title of Viscount conferred 
on the first Earl of Donoughmore in 
1797, was not Viscount Suirdale—it was 
Viscount Donoughmore of Knocklofty, 


P. 283, b. 1. 9 from. bottom, for Roset- 
ledge, read Routledge. 

P. 485, a. 1. 21, for Upthoff, read 
Ubthoff; 1. 42, for Little Thorley, read 
Little Thurlow. 

P. 496, (in some copies,) Merioneth, 
new boroughs, for 2 read 0. 





J, B. NICHULS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





Books published by J. B.Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 
‘I. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. The first two Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the 
Rev..S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. : 


II. General Indexes. Vol. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. 
With a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine; Anecdotes of the original Projector and his early Associates, and a 
Portrait of E. Cave, By J. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 3%. 3s. 


III. General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates 
and Wood-cuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun, Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 


These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set 
of this most antient and best-supparted Magazine. They will remove those 
impediments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular 
information amorigst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxil- 
iary the Gentleman’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, ranging from 
Science to Art—from History to Poetry—from the Belles-Lettres to Antiqui- 
ties; and presenting a fund of materials for Biography, which may be drawn 
upon without fear of exhaustion. Vols. I. to IV. are divided into Seven dis-- 
tinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the Magazine :— 


. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 

. Select. Poetry, antient and modern. 

. Books Reviewed. 

- Books announced for Publication. 

- Musical Publications. 

. Plates. 

. Promotions, Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 


** The utility of a GENeRAL INDEx to so miscellaneous a Work as the Gen- 
TLEMAN’S MaGazinzE, when, by the Indulgence of the Public, it has increased 
to [raz Hunpreptu] Volume, is too evident to be questioned ; and we there- 
fore hope that we are now making some return to our friends, however un- 
equal, for the favours we Have received; for not to be able to find what we 
know to be in our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere 
want of what we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist 
the Forgetful, but direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for 
higher purposes than mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our 
extensive Plan has included, and to bring together much useful Knowledge in 
Theology, Morality, Politicks, Commerce, Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Biography.” 

2. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


COMPLETE SETS, IN BOARDS, OF THE NEW SERIES, 


comprising the last twenty-five years, from 1808 to 1832, inclusive, price 
171. 10s. (being half the original cost); or almost any volume or number 
within that period may be had. 


Published by Jonn Harnais, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


3. 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the ENGLISH CITIES ; 
From Drawings by G. F. ROBSON, 
Containing XXXII Engravings by the very first Artists. 
Edited by J. BRITTON, F.S.A. 


*,* A few Copies of this very beautiful Work are on Sale, at half the origi- 
nal price; in 4to, 2/. 2s.; or Proofs on Imperial 4to, 41. 4s. 








